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ENUMERATIVE STYLE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN 
WHITMAN, RILKE, WERFEL 


By DetLev W. SCHUMANN 


In a poetic eulogy of Walt Whitman, Herbert Eulenberg thus 
apostrophizes the American :? 


“Katalogdichter” nannten dich deine friihesten Feinde 
Und bedachten nicht, dafi auch Homer... 
Kataloge von Voélkern und Schiffen gesungen hatte. 


‘ , 


In fact, however, Homer’s “Catalogue of Ships” in the /liad (2nd 
book) is something altogether different from the enumerations of 
the Leaves of Grass. Appearing at the beginning of the war against 
Troy, the former is stylistically an isolated instance; moreover it is 
strictly homogeneous in nature, i.e., the items listed have an ob- 
vious common denominator. “The multitude exceed my song,” the 
poet says (in Chapman’s translation), thus indicating that by means 
of the catalogue he is attempting to give an idea of the dimensions of 
the warlike array and the impending struggle; at the same time he 
may be trying to show off his topographical and ethnographical 
knowledge. In contrast, Whitman’s countless and endless enumera- 
tions of practically everything under the sun and much above it sug- 
gest the vastness of existence itself; nothing short of the Cosmos can 
serve as a common denominator. 

Obviously in imitation of Homer, Vergil in the Aeneid (7th 
book) and Milton in Paradise Lost (1st book) feature similar 
parades. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach has Feirefiz boast of thirty-one 
princes owing him allegiance (770) and Parzival reply in turn by 
naming twenty-three overcome by the force of his arms (772); in 
addition there is the famous list of fifty-eight precious stones 
(791). But no more than Homer does Wolfram approach the 
enumerative style of Whitman and the moderns. Again we have in 
each case strict homogeneity of items. Wolfram’s delight in exotic 
lore and full-sounding words is a sufficient explanation of these 
whims. 


1 Erscheinungen (Stuttgart, 1924), p. 277. 
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At all times enumeration has played an important role in re- 
ligious invocation. The Creator is praised by? or for* his manifold 
creations; or through some other form of strictly parallel and yet 
varied repetition liturgical solemnity is attained.* Also poems like 
Stefan George’s “Ich bin der Eine und bin Beide” and “Gottes 
pfad ist uns geweitet” (in Der Stern des Bundes) partake of this 
cultic character. 

Many examples of enumeration can be quoted from the Ger- 
man Baroque. Thus Andreas Gryphius introduces his poem “Die 
halle” :° 


Ach! und Weh: 
Mord! Zetter! Jammer / Angst / Creutz! Marter! Wuirme! Plagen. 
Pech! Folter! Hencker! Flamm! Stanck! Geister! Kalte! Zagen! 
Ach vergeh! 
Tieff’ und Hoh’! 
Meer! Hiigel! Berge! Fels! wer kan die Pein ertragen?.. . 


This accumulation of asyndetic exclamations is clearly one of 
rhetorical pathos, is to create an ecstatic vision of the Inferno and 
drive home the ever-present lesson of “Vanitas! Vanitatum vani- 
tas!” For the same purpose Gryphius in another poem (“Gedancken 
/ Uber den Kirch-Hof und Ruhe-Stadte der Verstorbenen’’) de- 
scribes the gruesome change that each individual member of the 
anatomy suffers in the decay of the grave. 


Characteristically, such anatomical enumeration with rhetorical 
intent also makes its appearance at the opposite pole of Baroque 
dualism, e.g., in Hofmannswaldau’s “Beschreibung vollkommener 
schénheit.” Or again, the same poet concentrates on one organ and 
in forty-nine separate similes, covering two pages, dwells on the 
charms of the female bosom (“‘Lob-rede an das liebwertheste Frau- 
enzimmer”). Finally, the principle of pathetic enumeration becomes 
even more evident when we read his “Er ist gehorsam” with its 
succession of rhetorical questions : 


Soll ich in Lybien die lowen-lager storen? 
Soll ich in Aetnae schlund entziinden meine hand? 
Soll ich dir nackt und blo& ins neuen Zembels strand ? 
Soll ich der schwartzen see verdorrte leichen mehren? 


2“The Song of the Three Holy Children” of the Apocrypha, contained 
as “Benedicite, omnia opera Domini” in the Anglican Prayer Book. 

8 E.g., St. Francis’ famous canticle of the brotherhood of creatures (cf. 
C. M. Hill, The World’s Great Religious Poetry [New York, 1923], pp. 
494 ff.). 

#Cf. St. Patrick’s Hymn, loc. cit., pp. 485 ff. 

5 This and the following quotations from Cysarz, Hoch- und Spatbarock 
(Leipzig, 1937) = Vol. II of Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Barock. 
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Soll ich das Lutherthum in den mosqueen lehren? 
. Soll ich, wenn Eurus tobt, durch der Egypter sand? 
Soll ich zu deiner lust erfinden neues land? 
Soll ich auf Peters stul Calvin und Bezen ehren? 
Soll ich bey Zanziba die jungen drachen fangen? 
Soll ich das gelbe gifft verschlingen von den schlangen? 
Dein wille ist mein zweck, ich bin gehorsams voll, 
Es horet, geht und folgt dir ohre, fu8 und willen, 
Was mir dein mund befiehlt, mit freuden zu erfillen, 
Nur muthe mir nicht zu, daf§ ich dich hassen soll. 





Having thus touched upon various earlier occurrences of 
enumeration, we may dismiss them as essentially irrelevant to an 
understanding of that peculiar modern type that first appears in 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass and later abounds especially in German 
literature. The present paper is to attempt a comparative analysis 
of this phenomenon in three representative poets, interpreting it 
against the background of their respective philosophies of life. 


On Whitman’s enumerations as such it is hardly necessary to 
dwell—so completely do they dominate his lyrical style. There are 
the endless catalogues of states, cities, mountain ranges, rivers, re- 
ligions, products, implements, etc. ad inf. Even more significant, 
however, are the heterogeneous lists of apparently disconnected 
things, introduced by “I see” or “I hear” or yet more loosely strung 
together. Chronologically they range from the first edition of the 
Leaves in 1855 to the second annex, “Good-bye My Fancy,” of 
1891.° 





People I meet—the effect upon me of my early life, of the ward and 
city I live in, of the nation, 

The latest news, discoveries, inventions, societies, authors old and 
new, 

My dinner, dress, associates, looks, business, compliments, dues, 

The real or fancied indifference of some man or woman I love, 


6 Quotations from the Leaves follow Holloway’s “Inclusive Edition” 
(Garden City, N. Y., 1924); symbol: JE. The dates indicate the composition 
of each passage, or, more frequently, the terminus ad quem represented by 
first publication. In case of later textual revisions, a second figure refers 
to the establishment of the final text as used. Occasionally, where the dif- 
ference seems significant, the original version is substituted from the vario- 
rum readings. To a systematic discussion by periods the Leaves do not lend 
themselves. In his later prefaces Whitman himself expressly asserts that he 
“deliberately allows” its content (JE, 519), that there is a shift in emphasis, 
but never a disavowal of the earlier strata (JE, 513/4). For the poet’s develop- 
ment, cf. Floyd Stovall’s good article “Main Drifts in Whitman’s Poetry,” 
American Literature, 1V (1932). 
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The sickness of one of my folks, or of myself, or ill-doing, or loss 
or lack of money, or depressions or exaltations, 
They come to me days and nights and go from me again. . . . 
(“Song of Myself,” 4, 1855)? 


Camps far or near, the crowded streets of cities and the shop- 
fronts... 

People and scenes, animals, trees, colors and lines . . . 

Farms and dooryards of home, paths border’d with box, lilacs in 


corners, 
Weddings in churches, thanksgiving dinners, returns of long-absent 
sons, 


Glum funerals, the crape-veil’d mother and the daughters, 

Trials in courts, jury and judge, the accused in the box, 

Contestants, battles, crowds, bridges, wharves, 

Now and then mark’d faces of sorrow or joy.... 
(“Mirages,” 1891) 


Be it noted that the long — but indefinitely long — line (the 
“Streckvers,” to use the German expression) is the organic rhythmic 
counterpart of the enumeration; it can absorb any desired number 
of items. 

At his best, Whitman sees each one in its full sensuous, pic- 
torial individuality : 


Where the panther walks to and fro on a limb overhead, where the 
buck turns furiously at the hunter, 

Where the rattlesnake suns his flabby length on a rock, where the 
otter is feeding on fish, 

Where the alligator in his tough pimples sleeps by the bayou, 

Where the black bear is searching for roots or honey, where the 
beaver pats the mud with his paddle-shaped tail. . . . 

(“Song of Myself,” 33, 1855/67)* 


Indeed, occasionally a single link in the enumerative chain will de- 
velop into a detailed and full-fledged picture or narrative, such as 
of the Texan massacre or of the sea battle against the British 
(“Song of Myself,” 34, 35 resp.). 

Entirely in accord with this sense of the characteristic is Whit- 
man’s stress on personal individuality. “Chanter of Personality” he 

7From the early period cf. also especially “Song of Myself,” 8 and 15, 
“Song of the Open Road,” 2 (1856). The most extreme case of such hetero- 
geneous enumeration is to be found in the variorum readings to “A Song 
for Occupations,” 5 (1855/60). It lies in the nature of this study that the 
most illustrative passages frequently do not show the author at his best es- 
thetically. Stylistic peculiarities tend to give the best interpretative yield when 
they develop into mannerisms. 

8 Cf. also “Song of Myself,” 21 (“Press close bare-bosom’d night .. .”), 
“Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” 9 (1856), and the various fishing scenes in “A 
Song of Joys” (1860). 
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calls himself,® and the introductory poem of the later editions of 
the Leaves (since 1871) starts out: “One’s-self I sing, a simple sepa- 
rate person.” But significantly in the very next line he continues: 
“Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse.” Indeed, this 
democracy of self-reliant rugged individualism remains throughout 
the theme of his song, gradually progressing from a primitive praise 
of the “divine average’’*’—where “the men and women think lightly 
of the laws,”"* where one resists much and obeys little,’* where one 
wears his hat indoors and out as he pleases,’* indeed takes it off to 
nothing known or unknown,"* where one can say indifferently, “How 
are you friend?” to the President at his levee’**—to a deepened con- 
ception that is well aware of the dangers of leveling-down and 
considers pride “not inconsistent with obedience, humility, defer- 
ence, and self-questioning.”'® The consummation of such democracy 
the poet finds in America, at first actually, later’’ at least potentially ; 
in due time it will conquer the world.’* Moreover, this principle is 
carried, as Whitman himself says, “far beyond Polities, into the 
regions of taste, the standards of Manners and Beauty and even 
into Philosophy and Theology.’”® 

®“To a Historian” (1860). Cf. “By Blue Ontario’s Shore,” 15 (“Under- 
neath all, individuals, / I swear nothing is good to me now that ignores 
individuals,” 1856/60) and “Starting from Paumanok,” 12 (“I will effuse 
egotism and show it underlying all, and I will be the bard of personality,” 
1860). 

10 “Starting from Paumanok,” 10 (1860), and passim in various poems 
of that year. 

11 “Song of the Broad-Axe,” 5 (1856). 

12“To the States” (1860). 

13 “Song of Myself,” 20 (1855/67). 

14 “By Blue Ontario’s Shore,” 14 (1856). 

15 “Song of the Answerer,” 1 (1855). 

16“A Backward Glance O’er Travel’d Roads” (JE, 532, 1888). Cf. also 
“Song of the Exposition,” 1 (1871): “To obey as well as command, to fol- 
low more than to lead.” 

17 Esp. in the Democratic Vistas of 1871. 

18 Cf. esp. “Years of the Modern” (1865). 

19“Notes on the Meaning and Intention ot Leaves of Grass,’ Complete 
Prose Works (Paumanok ed.), VI, 13. In Whitman’s first notebook of ca. 
1847, this transfer from the social to the metaphysical takes on grotesque 
forms: “I never yet knew how it felt to think I stood in the presence of my 
superior. If the presence of God were made visible immediately before me, I 
could not abase myself” (Holloway, The Uncollecied Poetry and Prose of 
Walt Whitman [Garden City and Toronto, 1921; henceforth quoted as 
UPaP}, Il, 64). “If I walk with Jah in Heaven and he assume to be intrin- 
sically greater than I it offends me, and I shall certainly withdraw from 
Heaven...” (tbid., 68). In the Leaves this attitude of democratic insouciance 
in metaphysics is toned down in expression, but present throughout the 
earlier strata. God, “the great Camerado,” meets the poet “on perfect terms” 
(“Song of Myself,” 45, 1855/67), and is not greater than one’s self (tbid., 
48). Cf. also “Laws for Creations” (1860). The spiritualized religiosity of 
the older Whitman finds its purest and most reverent expression in the beau- 
tiful “Prayer of Columbus” (1874). 
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Centrifugal liberty and equality find their supplement in cen- 
tripetal fraternity, in “the dear love of comrades.”*® Love is the 
ethical sine qua non of democracy; it transcends and corrects the 
separateness of One’s-self. The “En-Masse” is integrated into an 
“Ensemble” ; and this concept is again raised to cosmic rank: “All 
must have reference to the ensemble of the world.’** Indeed, in the 
end it is nothing but the Deity itself. “I hear and behold God in 
every object,” says the Whitman of the “Song of Myself” (48; 
1855), and the aged poet of 1891 in “A Persian Lesson” has the 
Sufi teach his pupils: 


Allah is all, all, all—is immanent in every life and object, 
May-be at many and many-a-more removes—yet Allah, Allah, 
Allah is there. 


Thus Whitman sings “the Greatness of Love and Democracy, and 


the greatness of Religion,”** and the three are for him finally but 
one. 


On the other hand, also the Ego grows to cosmic universality. 
“Walt Whitman, a kosmos, of Manhattan the son,”** claims to be 
“master of all or mistress of all.”** He is, indeed, an “incredible 
God.”**> Thus the age-old tripartite equation of mysticism is sug- 
gested—the equation between the Ego, the Cosmos, the Deity. 


The identification of Ego and Cosmos finds its most concrete 
expression in the poet’s self-infusion into all being. Already in the 
first notebook he writes (UPaP, II, 64): 


The soul or spirit transmits itself into all matter—into rocks, and 
can live the life of a rock—into the sea, and can feel itself the sea 
—into the oak, or other tree—into an animal, and feel itself a horse, 


20“T Hear it was Charged against me” (1860); similarly passim in the 
“Calamus” poems. 

21“TLaws for Creations” (1860/7). Cf. especially also “On the Beach at 
Night Alone” (1856), where the words “A vast similitude interlocks all” 
are followed by an extremely verbose enumeration. 

22“Starting from Paumanok,” 10 (1860). Especially in the Democratic 
Vistas and in the preface of 1872 to “As a Strong Bird on Pinions Free” 
Whitman dwells on the connection between democracy and religion. Towards 
organized worship, on the other hand, his attitude is negative. The work of 
priests is done, their days will soon be over (“By Blue Ontario’s Shore,” 13, 
1856). Churches are to be recast or discarded (“Thou Mother with Thy 
Equal Brood,” 3, 1872). 

23 “Song of Myself,” 24 (1855/81). 

24“Me Imperturbe” (1860). 

25“Song at Sunset” (1860). Cf., from the same year: “To be indeed a 
God!” (“A Song of Joys”). One would be tempted to find the most radical 
expression of this idea in “Chanting the Square Deific” (1865/6), but it is 
not clear how far the cosmic “I” of the poem may still be interpreted as a 
metaphysical projection of the “I” of the poet. 


“er 
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a fish, or bird—into the earth—into the motions of the suns and 
stars—A man only is interested in anything when he identifies him- 
self with it—he must himself be whirling and speeding through 
space like the planet Mercury—he must be driving like a cloud— 
he must shine like the sun—he must be orbic and balanced in the 
air, like this earth—he must crawl like the pismire—he must. 





Here indeed we have the true “Urerlebnis” of the poet, who says, 
clearly in retrospect: 


There was a child went forth every day, 
And the first object he look’d upon, that object he became... . 
(“There Was a Child Went Forth,” 1855/67) 


More especially, it is with all human existence that he identifies 
himself, featuring that peculiar coincidentia oppositorum that is 
typical of the mystic consciousness : 


I am of old and young, of the foolish as much as the wise, 

Regardless of others, ever regardful of others, 

Maternal as well as paternal, a child as well as a man, 

Stuff’d with the stuff that is coarse and stuff’d with the stuff that 
is fine, 

One of the Nation of many nations, the smallest the same and the 
largest the same, 

A Southerner soon as a Northerner... . 

(“Song of Myself,” 16, 1855/81) 


There follows an endless list of forms of American existence, until 
the enumeration speeds up at the end: 


Of every hue and caste am I, of every rank and religion, 
A farmer, mechanic, artist, gentleman, sailor, quaker, 
Prisoner, fancy-man, rowdy, lawyer, physician, priest.** 


Floyd Stovall (cf. note 6) has traced the poet’s drift “from 
materialism towards a highly spiritualized idealism” (p. 21). It is 
to be noted, however, that, as far as we can pin down such an un- 
disciplined thinker to anything definite at all,?7 Whitman remains 
essentially a pantheist throughout, and furthermore, that his pan- 
theism in spite of changing emphases retains a peculiarly sensualistic 
coloring. In the preface to the 1876 edition he says (JE, 513/4): 

26 Further examples of “I am” enumerations in “Salut au Monde!” 8 
and “The Sleepers,” 1, 2 (both 1856). 

27 Blithely Whitman asserts (“Song of Myself,” 51, 1855): 

Do I contradict myself? 


Very well then I contradict myself, 
(I am large, I contain multitudes.) 
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The physical and the sensuous, in themselves or in their immediate 
continuations, retain holds upon me which I think are never entirely 
releas’d; and those holds I have not only not denied, but hardly 
wish’d to weaken. 


Moreover, in contrasting the earlier and the later Whitman, we must 
distinguish an epistemological development from realism, and an 
ontological one from materialism, towards idealism. They are 
closely interrelated and together have metaphysical implications ; 
but they are not identical. 

In “There Was a Child Went Forth” (1855) the poet shows 
how in early youth he wavered between faith and doubt in phe- 
nomenal reality: 


... the sense of what is real, the thought if after all it should prove 
unreal, 

The doubts of day-time and the doubts of night-time, the curious 
whether and how, 

Whether that which appears so is so, or is it all flashes and specks? 


The first notebook (ca. 1847) confidently claims (UPaP, I1, 69/70) - 


I am the poet of reality 

I say the earth is not an echo, 

Nor man an apparition; 

3ut that all the things seen are real, 

The witness and albic dawn of things equally real.** 

I have split the earth and the hard coal and rocks and the solid 
bed of the sea 

And went down to reconnoitre there a long time, 

And bring back a report, 

And I understand that those are positive and dense every one 

And that what they seem to the child they are. . . . 


By the time of the early editions the realist is no longer so sure of 
himself. He asserts, to be sure, that true wisdom is “the certainty 
of the reality .. . of things,”*® but then again they are but “appear- 


28 Note the assertion of a co-existent transcendental reality in this line! 

29“Song of the Open Road,” 6 (1856). Cf. also “Song of Myself,” 23 
(1855/67) : “I accept reality and dare not question it, / Materialism first and 
last imbuing.” 
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ances,” a “necessary film.’’*° This idealistic note gradually becomes 
more and more dominant,** until finally in 1891 it seems 


... Strange and clear to the soul, 
That all these solid things are indeed but apparitions, 
concepts, non-realities. 
(“Apparitions”) 


Be it noted again, however, that Whitman refuses ever to indicate 
clearly that one attitude has superseded the other. 

The same holds true of the problem of idealism versus material- 
ism. In the first notebook Whitman claims (UPaP, II, 69): 


I am the poet of the body 
And I am the poet of the soul... . 


Everything without exception has a soul,*? indeed matter and soul 
are identical: 
Strange and hard that paradox true I give, 
Objects gross and the unseen soul are one. 
(“A Song for Occupations,” 5; addition of 1867) 


The emphasis in the early editions, however, is definitely placed on 
matter; the “soul” appears as a function of the latter rather than 
vice versa: “All comes by the body, only health puts you rapport 
[sic!] with the universe.”** “And if the body were not the soul, 
what is the soul?’ Whitman asks in “I Sing the Body Electric” 
(1855/6).** Large parts of the latter poem he devotes to a de- 
tailed catalogue of the parts of the body, which is pronounced 
sacred. It is one of his strangest enumerations and leaves every- 
thing from the German 17th century far behind in completeness 
and verbosity. These anatomical members in their aggregate, he 
asserts once more in concluding the poem, are the soul. 

The Whitman of 1860 professes with typical nonchalance: “I 
believe materialism is true and spiritualism is true, I reject no 
part.’’*> Later, as the swing towards idealism becomes more pro- 
nounced, the soul alone is “the real real.’’** 

From the earlier doctrine of psycho-physical identity, with the 
emphasis on the second component, it is but a step to militant 
sensualism. “Turbulent, fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking and breed- 

30 “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” 9 (1856). 

81 Cf. “Of the Terrible Doubt of Appearances” (1860); also notebook 
No. 7 of 1862 (UPaP, II, 93): “O You Phantoms! oft I pause, yearning to 
arrest some one of you!” and Democratic Vistas (Complete Prose Works, 
Paumanok ed., II, 137): “Illusions! apparitions! figments all!” 

82“To Think of Time,” 9 (1855). 

83 “By Blue Ontario’s Shore,” 3 (1856). 

34 Cf. “Starting from Paumanok,” 13 (1860): “Behold, the body includes 
and is the meaning, the main concern, and includes and is the soul.” 


35 “With Antecedents,” 2 (1860). 
86“Thou Mother with thy Equal Brood,” 6 (1872). 
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ing,” the poet of the “Song of Myself,” a “caresser of life,” sings 
“the procreant urge of the world.’’** His sensualism becomes the 
pan-sexualism of the “Children of Adam”: 


Sex contains all, bodies, souls, 

Meanings, proofs, purities, delicacies, results, promulgations, 

Songs, commands, health, pride, the maternal mystery, the 
seminal milk, 

All hopes, benefactions, bestowals, all the passions, loves, 
beauties, delights of the earth, 

All the governments, judges, gods, follow’d persons of the 
earth, 

These are contain’d in sex as parts of itself and justifications 
of itself. 


(“A Woman Waits for me,” 1856/71)** 


In our discussions of various emphases in the course of Whit- 
man’s development we have found consistency in one point: never 
is there the slightest trace of a dualistic or pluralistic conception. 
From the preface to the first edition, where he speaks of “a per- 
fect sense of the oneness of nature” (JE, 501) to the “Allah, Allah, 
Allah is all” of 1891 we have the same fervent monistic faith. The 
Universe consists of countless “identities,” of endless diversity, but 
the diverse “shall flow and unite—they unite now.’*® 

Moreover, this Universe is “duly in order, everything is in 
its place.’’*° In it “there is no imperfection in the present, and can 
be none in the future.’’*' “What is called good is perfect, and what 
is called bad is just as perfect.’’*? 

37 Sections 24, 13, 3 resp. Cf. also the following passage (24), showing 
Whitman at his worst: 
I believe in the flesh and the appetites, 
Seeing, hearing, feeling, are miracles, and each part and tag of me 
is a miracle. 
Divine am I inside and out, and make holy whatever I touch or am 
touch’d from, 
The scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than prayer, 
This head more than churches, bibles, and all the creeds. 

88 While the younger Whitman sings the phallus (“From Pent-up Aching 
Rivers,” 1860), the older in retrospect tones down the Priapic: “. . . Leaves 
of Grass is avowedly the song of Sex and Amativeness, and even Animality 
—though meanings that do not usually go along with those words are behind 
all, and will duly emerge; and all are sought to be lifted into a different 
light and atmosphere. Of this feature, intentionally palpable in a few lines, 
I shall only say the espousing principle of those lines so gives breath of life 
to my whole scheme that the bulk of the pieces might as well have been left 
unwritten were those lines omitted.” (“A Backward Glance O’er Travel’d 
Roads,” JE, 533, 1888.) : 

39 “The Sleepers,” 7 (1855). 

40 [bid. 

41 “Starting from Paumanok,” 12 (1860/7). Cf. also “Song at Sunset” 
(1860). 
42“To Think of Time,” 8 (1855/6). It is characteristic that in the very 
same poem we read (6): “The difference between sin and goodness is no 
delusion.” The point seems to be that here the difference itself is conceived 
of as something existing, and therefore valid and good. 
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In the question of Evil, which thus arises, we once more ob- 
serve the now familiar trend from a naturalistic towards an idealistic 
emphasis. The first notebook strikes a naively amoral attitude: “I 
am the poet of sin, / For I do not believe in sin” (UPaP, 11,71). The 
-arlier poems in general fellow suit.** Later the theodicee gradually 
assumes an increasingly spiritualistic coloring; Evil is by no means 
denied,** rather transcendentally justified, absorbed, as it were, by 
an optimistic a priori.*® Hegel’s influence*® is specifically acknowl- 
edged in the sub-title to “Roaming in Thought” (1881) : 


Roaming in thought over the Universe, I saw the little that is Good 
steadily hastening towards immortality, 

And the vast all that is call’d Evil I saw hastening to merge itself 
and become lost and dead.*’ 


The attitude prevails unshaken to the end. In 1891 the poet insists 
that all the empirical evils, of which he is so intensely aware, be 
ultimately included in the “Rounded Catalogue Divine Complete.” 
Only seemingly a contradiction to the younger Whitman’s un- 
compromising optimism, in reality its outgrowth, are the numerous 
passages dealing with suffering and debasement. The more he 
stresses the apparently negative, the more forceful, indeed fanatic, 
is the ultimate affirmation. Paradoxically he dwells on the multi- 
tudes of evils only to drive home his militant gospel that there is no 
Evil. “What is is well”**—and not in the philosophical sense only: 
here too are “identities” for his insatiable life-hunger; and his in- 


43 Cf, “Song of Myself,” 22 (1855): “What blurt is this about virtue 
and about vice? / Evil propels me and reform of evil propels me, I stand 
indifferent.”—“Starting from Paumanok,” 7 (1860): “I make the poem of 
evil also, I commemorate that part also . . . and I say there is in fact no 


44Cf. “I Sit and Look Out,” “You Felons on Trial in Courts” (both 
1860), “The Mystic Trumpeter,” 7 (1872). The first two poems date from the 
same year as the amoral passage quoted at the end of the previous note! 

45 Cf. “Song of the Universal,” 2 (1874) : 

Not the right only justified, what we call evil also justified. 
Forth from their masks, no matter what, 

From the huge festering trunk, from craft and guile and tears, 
Health to emerge and joy, joy universal... 

Only the good is universal. 

46 Cf. Boatright, “Whitman and Hegel,” Studies in English, publ. by 
the University of Texas, IX (1929); and R. P. Falk, “Walt Whitman 
and German Thought,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XL 
(1941). 

47 Besides this metaphysical projection there also stays with Whitman to 
the end an optimistic faith in evolutionary perfection within this world. 
Cf. “Going Somewhere” (1887). 

48“To Think of Time,” 6 (1855). 
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tense sensuality gloats over evil as much as good as manifestations 
of infinite existence. 


I will learn why the earth is gross, tantalizing, wicked, 
I take you to be mine, you beautiful, terrible, rude forms. 
(“By Blue Ontario’s Shore,” 18, 1856) 


Especially in the “Song of Myself” this note is struck: 


I play not marches for accepted victors only, I play marches for 
conquer’d and slain persons. 

Have you heard that it was good to gain the day? 

I also say it is good to fall... . 


This is the meal equally set, this the meat for natural hunger, |italics 
mine | 

It is for the wicked just the same as the righteous, I make appoint- 
ments with all, 

I will not have a single person slighted or left away, 

The kept-woman, sponger, thief are hereby invited, 

The heavy-lipp’d slave is invited, the venerealee is invited ; 

There shall be no difference between them and the rest. 

(Sections 18, 19, 1855/67) + 


Further along, the theme is intensified to self-identification with 
such physical or moral wretchedness. The ship-wrecked—‘“I am the 
man, I suffer’d, I was there.” Martyrs, the burnt witch, the hounded 


slave—‘“‘all these I feel or am” (33, 1855). And still somewhat later 
(37, 1855): 


.I am possess’d! 

Embody all presences outlaw’d or suffering. . . . 

For me the keepers of convicts shoulder their carbines and keep 
watch, 

It is I let out in the morning, and barr’d at night. 

Not a mutineer walks handcuff’d to jail but I am handcuff’d to him 
and walk by his side... 

Not a youngster is taken for larceny but I go up too, and am tried 
and sentenced. 

Not a cholera patient lies at the last gasp but I also lie at the last 
gasp, 

My face is ash-color’d, my sinews gnarl, away from me people 
retreat. 


49 Cf. “A Song for Occupations,” 1, end (1855/81). Whitman would not 
be himself if we did not occasionally, by way of contradiction, find him 
rejecting the depraved; cf. “Song of the Open Road,” 10 (1856). 
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The. climax is reached in the following section (38), where Whitman 
identifies himself with the suffering and crucified Christ. 

At a later date the German expressionists, when they came 
under the influence of Whitman,” could not but be struck with 
this insistence on suffering, shame, degradation. But it would seem 
that they entirely too frequently read into him their own (and Dos- 
toevsky’s!) gospel: the holiness of the “insulted and injured,” the 
vindication of sinners in the eyes of God—a religion of redemption. 

We may now, I believe, draw our conclusions. If Whitman 
“hears and beholds God in every object” (cf. above p. 176), if, as 
he says in the preface to the 1855 edition, all manifestations of 
existence are “unspeakably perfect miracles all referring to all and 
each distinct and in its place” (/E, 498), then the enumerations ap- 
pear meaningful as an expression of such “perfect sense of the 
oneness of nature” (ibid., 501). The stylistically heterogeneous 
series assumes a metaphysically conjunctive function. Indeed, the 
more heterogeneous it is, the more will the idea of ontological 
oneness be driven home. 

Regarding those enumerations, however, that have no direct 
wnd obvious philosophical implication (the majority!), it remains 
to be said that a stylistic tendency, once firmly established, may be 
expected to divorce itself from its basis, gain independent existence 
and crop up in connections where its origin and meaning are no 
longer patent. 


To plunge from Whitman into Rainer Maria Rilke is breath- 
taking ; no two poets seem more incommensurable. Obviously it will 
be only all the more significant if we can establish in the Austrian 
certain relations between thought-content and style that tie up with 
cur discussion of the American. 

A developmental analysis is facilitated by the facts that (with 
the exception of the Friihe Gedichte) there are only negligible 
textual revisions in once published poems and that the Gesammelte 
Werke preserve the individual bodies of verse intact. 

Rilke’s earliest collections, Larenopfer (1896) and Traum- 
gekrént (1897), uncertain gropings for a personal style, show no 
examples of enumeration. In Advent (1898) there are at most sug- 


50 Cf. Anna Jacobson, “Walt Whitman in Germany since 1914,” Germanic 
Review, I (1926), and Harry Law-Robertson, Walt Whitman in Deutsch- 
land (“GieBener Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie,” XLII, Giessen, 1935). 
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gestions of it.** It is in the Friihe Gedichte (1899; original title: 
Mir zur Feier) that the poet begins to come into his own, both in 
content and form. A somewhat eclectic impressionism is more and 
more replaced by a new personal inwardness. The “words of bro- 
cade” (I, 289),°* typical of fin de siécle estheticism, have not yet 
fully disappeared, but closer to Rilke’s heart are now the insignifi- 
cant “armen Worte, die im Alltag darben” (I, 260); their hidden 
meaning unfolds for the first time as they “stride through song.” 


The same spirit of humility demands, instead of a self-assertive 
rational understanding of existence, rather acceptance in ever-re- 
newed wonder: 


Du mut das Leben nicht verstehen, 

dann wird es werden wie ein Fest. 

Und la& dir jeden Tag geschehen, 

so wie ein Kind im Weitergehen 

von jedem Wehen 

sich viele Bliitten schenken laBt. (1, 269)** 


Now the means of rational control is the word, as the very essence 
of all distinction and classification. Hence there arises — over and 
beyond all esthetic distrust of the “brocade” words—a metaphysical 
distrust of the human word as such: 


Ich fiirchte mich so vor der Menschen Wort. 

Sie sprechen alles so deutlich aus: 

und dieses hei®Bt Hund und jenes heiBt Haus, 

und hier ist Beginn und das Ende ist dort. (I, 353) 


Thus do men, through the delimiting separateness of the word, 
falsify the essential fusion of things in arrogant rationalization: 


Kein Berg ist ihnen mehr wunderbar ; 
ihr Garten und Gut grenzt grade an Gott. (J/bid.) 


The same idea we find varied in another poem: 


Oft fiihl ich in scheuen Schauern, 
wie tief ich im Leben bin. 

Die Worte sind nur die Mauern. 
Dahinter in immer blauern 
Bergen schimmert ihr Sinn. 


51“Tch liebe vergessene Flurmadonnen” (I, 170) and “Sie war: ein 
unerwiinschtes Kind” (I, 234). 

52 The poem first appears in the 1919 edition, but quite obviously be- 
longs to Rilke’s early period. 

53 Cf. I, 272: “Und ich weiB jetzt: wie die Kinder werde. .. .” 
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Ich wei von keinem die Marken, 
aber ich lausch in sein Land, 

hor an den Hangen die Harken 
und das Baden der Barken 

und die Stille am Strand. (I, 349) 


It seems significant that as the boundaries (“Marken”) thus begin 
to dissolve, there emerges at least the suggestion of enumeration. 
Furthermore the second line indicates that the poet himself is on 
his way to fusion with existence at large. This process then appears 
carried to its conclusion in the following: 


Kann mir einer sagen, wohin 

ich mit meinem Leben reiche? 

Ob ich nicht auch noch im Sturme streiche 
und als Welle wohne im Teiche, 

und ob ich nicht selbst noch die blasse, bleiche, 
friihlingfrierende Birke bin? (I, 356) 


Finally, lines such as “Da mut du wissen, da dich Gott durch- 
weht / seit Anbeginn” (I, 364) introduce the immanent Deity, and 
thus there begin to emerge the contours of that spiritualized pan- 
theism that will be deepened and further emotionally activated by 
Rilke’s Russian journeys of 1899 and 1900. 


... Als ich zwei groBe Reisen nach RuBland machte, da empfand 
ich, da dort unter diesen ernsten, auf die Wichtigkeiten des Lebens 
bedachten und von lauter Ewigkeit umgebenen Menschen meine 
Heimat ist. . . . In Deutschland war inzwischen jenes verfrihte 
Renaissancegefihl, jene leichtsinnige kiinstlerische Uberhebung . . . 
zu einer gefahrlichen Hohe angewachsen, so dafi ich, der voll Zu- 
stimmung von den demiitigen und zukiinftigen Menschen der grofen 
Wolga kam, machtlos und zusammenhanglos, wie ein Schweigender 
unter Geschwatzigen, stand, wberzahlig und unzeitgema8 in jedem 
Sinn. Und wieder schlo8 sich, wie eine Stille, die Einsamkeit um 
—,..™ 


Outgrowth of the Russian experience, the Stunden-Buch, with 
its three parts of 1899, 1901, and 1903 (published 1905), further 
develops the mystic trend. At the same time enumeration becomes 
a distinctive stylistic characteristic, though never, to be sure, in the 
exaggerated, manneristic form of Whitman. 


54 Cf, I, 354: ... In meinen Armen schlafen Walder ein, — 
und ich bin selbst das Klingen uber ihnen 
und mit dem Dunkel in den Violinen 
verwandt durch all mein Dunkelsein. 
55 Rilke, Briefe und Tagebiicher aus der Friihzeit (Leipzig, 1931), p. 147. 
Cf. also ibid., p. 17, and Briefe aus Muzot (Leipzig, 1936), p. 185. 
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The things now become even more questionable in their sepa- 
rateness; behind them the poet postulates a great universal force 
that lives in them: 


Ich fihle: alles Leben wird gelebt. 
Wer lebt es denn? Sind das die Dinge, die 

wie eine ungespielte Melodie 

im Abend wie in einer Harfe stehn? 

Sind das die Winde, die von Wassern wehn? 
Sind das die Zweige, die sich Zeichen geben, 
Sind das die Blumen, die die Diifte weben, 
sind das die langen alternden Alleen? 

Sind das die warmen Tiere, welche gehn, 

sind das die Vogel, die sich fremd erheben? 
Wer lebt es denn? Lebst du es, Gott,—das Leben? (II, 242) 


That oneness in God that is here implied in interrogative form is 
elsewhere asserted in the affirmative: 


Ich finde dich in allen diesen Dingen, 

denen ich gut und wie ein Bruder bin; 

als Samen sonnst du dich in den geringen, 

und in den groBen gibst du gro dich hin. (II, 189) 


God is the “Ding der Dinge” (II, 187); his “wurzelhaftes Haar” 
grows through all (II, 211). 

It is this repose in God that distinguishes the things from man 
—modern, enlightened man, who in his arrogant, self-destructive 
will to separateness is no longer aware of his place within the one- 
ness of being. 


Ein jedes Ding ist uberwacht 

von einer flughereiten Giite 

wie jeder Stein und jede Bliite 

und jedes kleine Kind bei Nacht. 

Nur wir, in unsrer Hoffart, drangen 

aus einigen Zusammenhangen 

in einer Freiheit leeren Raum, 

statt, klugen Kraften hingegeben, 

uns aufzuheben wie ein Baum. ... (II, 245/6) 


The immanence of God explains the enumerative apostrophes 
addressed to Him; individual forms of existence are but His names: 


Du bist die Zukunft, groBes Morgenrot, 

Uber den Ebenen der Ewigkeit. 

Du bist der Hahnschrei nach der Nacht der Zeit, 
Der Tau, die Morgenmette und die Maid, 
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~ der fremde Mann, die Mutter und der Tod... 
Du bist die sich verwandelnde Gestalt . . . 
Du bist der Dinge tiefer Inbegriff. . . . (11, 252)** 

Passages such as this are especially helpful towards an analysis 
of the fundamental difference between Rilke and Whitman. Both 
are pantheists, but of what incongruous intellectual and tempera- 
mental fibre! Whitman, the robust, the radical extrovert, starts with 
the sense-perceived objects and equates them with God; it is charac- 
teristic of the introverted Rilke that, beginning with the sense- 
transcending universality of the Deity, he expresses it by equating 
God with a series of objects that have no full material corporeality 
of their own but rather serve in the aggregate of a heterogeneous 
enumeration as a symbol for His ineffable boundlessness. Whitman 
is the sensualistic, Rilke the spiritualistic pantheist—hence the fre- 
quency of the “Du (bist . . .)” apostrophes in the latter. But it is 
only all the more striking that in both poets the basic “hen kai 
pan” conception of the universe should find expression in enumera- 
tions, however much these may differ in kind. 

Entirely in accord with the mystic tradition is Rilke’s insistence 
on the dependence of God on the “I”: 


Was wirst du tun, Gott, wenn ich sterbe? 
Ich bin dein Krug (wenn ich zerscherbe ?) 
Ich bin dein Trank (wenn ich verderbe ?) 
Bin dein Gewand und dein Gewerbe, 

mit mir verlierst du deinen Sinn. (II, 198)* 


But peculiar to him is the expression of this idea in terms of the 
Father-Son relationship. The “I” is the Father, God is the Son who 
is greater than the Father, transcends the latter’s limitations, and is 
no longer comprehended by him. 


Ich bin der Vater; doch der Sohn ist mehr, 

ist alles, was der Vater war, und der, 

der er nicht wurde, wird in jenem grok; 

er ist die Zukunft und die Wiederkehr, 

er ist der Schoo, er ist das Meer... . (II, 236) 





56 Further enumerative apostrophes of God: 190/1 (“Ich liebe dich, du 
sanftestes Gesetz . . .”); 199/200 (“Du bist der raunende VerruBte .. .”): 
217 (“Weinberg, Weide, alter Apfelgarten . . .£”); 269 (“Du Berg, der 
blieb . . .”) ; 283/4 (“Du bist der Arme .. .”). 

57On the basis of an observation by Eva Wernick (Die Religiositét 
des Stunden-Buches [Berlin and Leipzig, 1926] = “Studien zur Geistesge- 
schichte und Kultur,” 1), Ruth Movius points out (Rainer Maria Rilkes Stun- 
den-Buch, Leipzig, 1937, p. 143) that Rilke’s God loses his “Sinn,” not his 
“Sein.” In contrast to the more radical conception of Angelus Silesius, the 
Deity, deprived of man, forfeits only Its meaning within the phenomenal 
world, Its realization upon earth (“der werdende Gott”). 
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And the Son is the Heir, into whose possession all things finally 
pass. All things are surrendered, as it were, by the “I” to God, are 
thereby transformed from empirical reality to transcendental sym- 
bolism. Here we find the longest enumeration : 


Und du erbst das Griin 

vergangner Garten und das stille Blau 
zerfallner Himmel. 

Tau aus tausend Tagen, 

die vielen Sommer, die die Sonnen sagen, 

und lauter Frihlinge mit Glanz und Klagen, 
wie viele Briefe einer jungen Frau. 

Du erbst die Herbste, die wie Prunkgewander 
In der Erinnerung von Dichtern liegen; 

und alle Winter, wie verwaiste Lander, 

scheinen sich leise an dich anzuschmiegen. 

Du erbst Venedig und Kasan und Rom, 

Florenz wird dein sein, der Pisaner Dom, 

die Troitzka Lawra und das Monastir, 

das unter Kiews Garten ein Gewirr 

von Gangen bildet, dunkel und verschlungen,— 
Moskau mit Glocken wie Erinnerungen,— 

Und Klang wird dein sein: Geigen, Horner, Zungen, 
und jedes Lied, das tief genug erklungen, 

wird an dir glanzen wie ein Edelstein. . . . 

So flieBt der Dinge Uberflu® dir zu. (II, 239/40) 


Enumeration in the Stunden-Buch occurs so overwhelmingly in 
connection with the basic conception of universal divine immanence 
that it would seem justifiable to explain the entire stylistic phe- 
nomenon on such grounds and to regard all other cases as incidental 
and due to a secondary transfer. And further: with enumeration 
most heavily concentrated here, its sporadic appearance in the pre- 
ceding (and preparatory) period may, I suggest, be regarded as 
already determined by a nascent mystic pantheism which reaches 
its fullest emotional intensity and articulation in the prayers of the 
itussian monk. 

Contemporaneous with the Stunden-Buch and in a sense its 
secular counterpart is the Buch der Bilder (1902; 2nd enlarged ed., 
1906). As the title implies, the predominant emphasis is here on the 
phenomenal world. Yet the term “Bild” is ambivalent; it can ex- 
press both pictorial and symbolic representation. Actually such 
symbolic transparency is present throughout the collection. Thus 
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the long enumeration of “images” in the latter part of “Der Sanger 
singt vor einem Firstenkind” (II, 107 ff.) ends with the lines: 


Und so geschah Unwichtiges und Schweres 

nur, um fir dieses tagliche Erleben 

dir tausend groBe Gleichnisse zu geben, [italics mine] 
an denen du gewaltig wachsen kannst.** 


This bears out our observations regarding the spiritualization of the 
corporeal in the enumerations of the Stunden-Buch. 

And just as the latter, thus also the Buch der Bilder rests on 
the idea of the oneness of existence, only that the Soul rather than 
the Godhead is here stressed as the point of convergence—from the 
mystic viewpoint a shift in emphasis rather than a genuine differ- 
ence. 


Und wieder rauscht mein tiefes Leben lauter, 

als ob es jetzt in breitern Ufern ginge. 

Immer verwandter werden mir die Dinge 

und alle Bilder immer angeschauter. 

Dem Namenlosen fihl ich mich vertrauter : 

mit meinen Sinnen, wie mit Voégeln, reiche 

ich in die windigen Himmel aus der Eiche, 

und in den abgebrochnen Tag der Teiche 

sinkt, wie auf Fischen stehend, mein Gefiihl. (II, 57) 


Enumeration occurs repeatedly, but it is mostly of the transfer 
type. As major instances I note, apart from the one already men- 
tioned: “Ritter” (11), “Madchenmelancholie” (13), “Fragmente 
aus verlorenen Tagen” (115 ff.—a very long list). 

The diaries of this period further bear out our points, indeed 
the poems in them seem to show the connection between thought- 
content and style more clearly than those in the Buch der Bilder. 
“Es gibt kein Ding, darin ich mich nicht finde,” we read under 
Jan. 12, 1900,°° and under Nov. 25 of the same year :® 


Unendlich vieles hat auf uns Bezug 

was ferne und an anderen geschieht, 

ein fremdes Madchen, welches Trauer trug, 

in einer Abendstunde stieg ein Lied, 

die Nacht war stumm, und eine Wanduhr schlug 
in einem Saal bei einer toten Mutter... . 


58 Cf. “Die aus dem Hause Colonna” (II, 111 ff.): 
Euer Gesicht ist so voll von Schauen, 
denn die Welt war euch Bild und Bild; [italics mine] 
aus Waffen, Fahnen, Friichten und Frauen 
quillt euch dieses groBe Vertrauen, 
daB alles ist und daB alles gilt. 
59 Briefe und Tagebiicher aus der Friihzeit, p. 244. 
60 [bid., p. 396. 
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it is hardly a coincidence that the second fragment entered under 
the same date contains one of the longest enumerations to be found 
in Rilke. 

In the Neue Gedichte (1907/8) our stylistic peculiarity almost 
drops out of the picture. Four passages possibly come under con- 
sideration,” with a maximum of seven items in one case; none of 
them is a striking example. 

In Rilke’s late period his attitude towards reality undergoes a 
final metamorphosis, reaches a final intensity of expression. The 
poem that stands at the turning point and sheds light in both direc- 
tions bears the significant title “Wendung” (III, 460 ff.). Accord- 
ing to the Ausgewdhlte Werke it was written in 1914, i.e., within 
the first period of work on the Duineser Elegien. “Lange errang 
ers im Anschaun”—long has Rilke striven to catch the deepest es- 
sence of things in the detached objective contemplation of the period 
expressed by the Neue Gedichte. But under his glance they only 
withered : 


Sterne brachen ins Knie 

unter dem ringenden Aufblick .. . 
Turme schaute er so, 

daB sie erschraken. ... 


Foregathered in invisible conclave, the things have judged the poet 
and found him wanting: 


Wenn er, ein Wartender, saB in der Fremde; des Gasthofs 
zerstreutes abgewendetes Zimmer 

miirrisch um sich, und im vermiedenen Spiegel 
wieder das Zimmer 

und spater vom qualenden Bett aus 

wieder : 

da beriets in der Luft... 

beriet es und richtete: 

da er der Liebe nicht habe. 

(Und verwehrte ihm weitere Weihen. ) 

Denn des Anschauns, siehe, ist eine Grenze, 

und die geschautere Welt 

will in der Liebe gedeihn. 

Werk des Gesichts ist getan, 

tue nun Herzwerk 

an den Bildern in dir, jenen gefangenen. Denn du 
uberwaltigtest sie; aber nun kennst du sie nicht. 


61 “Madchenklage” (III, 8), “Der Platz” (85), “Eine von den Alten” 
(173), “Landschaft” (187). 
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Thus-the “Wendung” occurs from objective penetration of reality 
to that loving identification with it that characterizes Rilke’s late 
period, the period of the Duineser Elegien, the Sonette an Orpheus, 
the Letzte Gedichte.** Now the poet feels “mit der dunkelen Erde 
einig,”’** now there is complete fusion of the outer and inner worlds. 


Durch alle Wesen reicht der eine Raum: 
Weltinnenraum. Die Vogel fliegen still 

durch uns hindurch. O, der ich wachsen will, 

ich seh hinaus, und in mir wachst der Baum. (III, 452) 


To bring about such fusion, to reintegrate the world that has dis- 
integrated in human consciousness, is indeed the proper function 
of the poet: 

Der Dichter einzig hat die Welt geeinigt, 

die weit in jedem auseinanderfallt. (Spéte Gedichte, 119) 

And from this regained oneness springs the power to praise 
all existence, even with its profoundly questionable and threaten- 
ing aspects, as is expressed in the ninth Elegy, in the seventh of the 
first part of the Sonnets, and in that poem of the Spate Gedichte 
(p. 160) that starts with the question: “O sage, Dichter, was du 
tust’”’ and answers with the ever-repeated refrain: “Ich riihme.” 

Is it surprising that in this period we find—within limits to be 
sure—a reappearance of enumeration? Thus in the ninth Elegy the 
poet asks: 

.. Sind wir vielleicht hier, um zu sagen: Haus, / Briicke, Brun- 
nen, Tor, Krug, Obstbaum, Fenster,— / héchstens: Saule, Turm... 
aber zu sagen, verstehs, / 0 zu sagen so, wie selber die Dinge 
niemals / innig meinten zu sein. (IIT, 298/9) 


This stands in direct opposition to the attitude of the Friihe 
Gedichte, where the poet accused the words of falsely delimiting 
the things, of destroying their mystical essence and oneness. Here 
it is a self-effacing, loving, praising “Sagen’”’ that not only does not 
cbscure and falsify, but actually first reveals such otherwise latent 
essence. 

Finally, from the year before Rilke’s death in 1926 we have 
the long enumeration—too long to be quoted here—from the first 
part of the “Spanische Trilogie” (III, 446), with the fervent 
prayer: “Aus mir und alledem ein einzig Ding zu machen, Herr!’ 

62 The posthumously published Spate Gedichte (Leipzig, 1935) are es- 
sentially only an enlarged edition of the Letzte Gedichte in the Gesammelte 
Werke. . 

63 Spate Gedichte, p. 139. 

64 The apostrophe to the angels in the second Elegy (III, 264/5) has no 
bearing on our problem; they are likened to “Hohenzige, morgenrotliche 


Grate” etc., not identified with such things in the sense of objective realities; 
it is a case of pathetic enumeration. 
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From the host of German expressionists who employ enumera-~ 
tion as a stylistic device I select as representative Franz Werfel, 
leaving the lesser lights for a separate study.* 

In his first lyrical collection, Der Weltfreund (comprising the 
poems of the years 1908-1910), the very title suggests the prevailing 
joyous optimism: “Oh Erde, Abend, Gliick, oh auf der Welt 
sein!!’’®* Just as in the case of Whitman, suffering is transcenden- 
tally affirmed : 


... Was krank dem Menschensinn 
Daucht und gebrechlich, sch6n ists im Weltenplan . . 
Armut, Gebrest und schwerer Gang, 
Dies auch, siehe auch dies ist Harmonie. 
(“Junge Bettlerin an der Kriicke”)* 


This dominant mood finds its most emphatic expression in “Damp- 
ferfahrt im Vorfriihling,” where the trivialities of an Elbe excur- 
sion with shop girls and clerks are raised to the level of a rhapsody 
of existence: 


O Tanzlokale am Ufer, o Briider, o Dampfer, Fahrhaus, Erd und 
Himmelsgeleit ! 

Ich bin ein Geschopf !—Ich bin ein Geschépf! Und breite die Arme 
weit. ... 


Metaphysical optimism is paralleled by a corresponding ethical 
attitude. In a mood of exaltation® the “Weltfreund” feels that he 
is loved by all existence, because he loves all existence; but signifi- 
cantly enough this sentiment is immediately toned down to the 
word “Wohlwollen,” as if the poet were unconsciously yet flinching 
back from the problematic and tragic depths of metaphysical love. 
Or, again, he proclaims: 


Und so leicht ist’s, gute Blicke geben, 
Hilfreich sprechen, helfen auch daneben. 
Kellner, Hund und Wohnung bleiben gut. 
(“Der alte Weltfreund” )* 


65For the following cf. Ernst Jockers, “Franz Werfel als religidser 
Dichter” (Germanic Review, I], 1927); A. D. Klarmann, “Gottesidee und 
Erlésungsproblem beim jungen Werfel” (GR, XIV, 1939); and finally my 
own article “The Development of Werfel’s ‘Lebensgefithl’ as Reflected in 
his Poetry” (GR, VI, 1931). All Werfel quotations are given from the origi- 
nal editions. In the Gedichte of 1927 many of the enumerative poems and 
passages are omitted or considerably abridged. This is in line with the fact 
that in his later period Werfel drifts away from this style altogether. 

66 “Der schone strahlende Mensch.” 

67 Cf. “Der Weltfreund singt”: “Du kannst nicht von der Welt! 
—Willst du’s verstehn? / O Lust ist schon, und Schmerz, sei hochverehrt!” 
Deplorable, he continues, is only the non-existent, and whimsically he cre- 
ates the word “Gluthranz” in order that it may partake of the joy of being. 

68 “Ich habe eine gute Tat getan.” 

69 Cf. also “Erzherzogin und Burgermeister” (“. . . Einanderfreude- 
machen schonster Menschenberuf”) and “Die Freundlichen” (end). 
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However, such further-reaching implications begin occasionally 
to intrude upon the naively optimistic mood; there is an intima- 
tion that sympathy is a pathos, that it entails suffering. 


Regne mich ein mit Weisheit, 

Mit Weisheit, die weinend versteht. [Italics mine] 

LaB mich wieder verstehn 

Die unirdischen Augen der Hunde, 

Den beseelten Rauch 

Und die melodisch schweifenden Dampfer. 

Laff mich wieder verstehn 

Das Antlitz der geplagten Diener 

Und den Streit der Sangerinnen. (“Bitte an den Damon’’) 


Indeed, sorrow is invoked as “Erzeuger . . . der Gefiihle und 
Urgott” and begged to crumple up the peaceful village of the poet’s 
equanimity.”° But another step, and individual existence itself be- 
comes questionable, both as a reality and as a value.** The most 
secret longing of all earthly creation is effusion."? Werfel glorifies 
death as “die schmerzliche Stunde der Geburt, / Da er sich selbst 
gebiert, der hinfallige Mensch,” concluding: 


Eine Wandlung trennt mich vom Hoéchsten nur: 
Noch bin ich Wesen, 
Noch bin ich Person! 
Schon naht die schmerzliche Stunde.” (“Ode”) 


And thus, towards the end of the book, he poetically breaks 
through the limits of individuation, identifying himself with all 


70 “Verwandlungen.” 

71Cf. also “Die vielen Dinge,” where the jubilant “Wie schon ist és, 
daB wir in Formen wohnen” is forthwith revoked in the afterthought. 

72 “Des Menschen Bett.” 

73 Cf. “Sterben im Walde”’; “Des Wanderers Heimweh in die Welt” 
(where the phenomenal world is designated as “die bose Menschenwelt”!) ; 
and esp. “Aufschwung” in the Gedichte (not contained in the original 
Weltfreund edition) : 

Oh Du mein Gott, was hast Du mich gebunden 

An die Erscheinung, an die Form gekettet, 

DaB ich, in tribes Siechtum eingebettet, 

Mich mide schleppe durch die mtiden Stunden?! .. . 


Wie hor ich Deine Stimme, wenn Du rufst! 
Ich fithle ganz mein herrliches Verhangnis. 
Du rufst, Du rufst!—Ich bebe vor Befreiung! 
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forms of human existence. And it is as characteristic as it is logi- 
cal that the enumerative style, which we have observed cropping up 
sporadically in our quotations, should now appear in full force.” 


Denn ich habe alle Schicksale durchgemacht. Ich weil 
Das Gefiihl von einsamen Harfenistinnen in Kurkapellen, 
Das Gefiithl von schiichternen Gouvernanten im fremden Familien- 
kreis, 
Das Gefiithl von Debutanten, die sich zitternd vor den Souffleur- 
kasten stellen. 
Ich lebte im Walde, hatte ein Bahnhofsamt, 
Saf gebeugt tiber Kassabiicher und bediente ungeduldige Gaste. 
Als Heizer stand ich vor Kesseln, das Antlitz grell uberflammt, 
Und als Kuli aB ich Abfall und Kiichenreste. 
(“An den Leser’’) 


The step from Der Weltfreund to Werfel’s next volume of 
lyrics, Wir Sind (1911-12), is marked in the first place by a grow- 
ing pessimism.”® In strong contrast to the prevailing naive optimism 
of the earlier poems stand lines as the following: 


Am Abend hab’ ich heiBes Wort genannt. 
Verzweiflung, Liebe, Sehnsucht nannt’ ich mein. 
Mein, mein und mein! Und immer diese Wand! 
Warum bin ich nicht durch die Welt gespannt, 
Allfiihlend gleicherzeit in Tier und Baumen, 
In Knecht und Ofen, Mensch und Gegenstand ?! 
So ist’s mein Teil, sternhaft dahinzurollen, 
Gebunden zwar, doch niemandem verwandt, 
Wie nichts erkennend, so auch unerkannt. 

(“Wie nichts erkennend” ) 


That “understanding” for which the “Weltfreund” prayed has re- 
vealed itself as an illusion. “To understand nothing,” the poet in- 
forms us in the “Nachwort,” is to be mature—and more than that: 
the presumptuous claim to “understand” is the very essence of sin,*® 
for it can arise only from a smugness that fails to come to grips with 
the tragic metaphysical separateness of existence. The walls of in- 
dividuation have refused to crumble at the “Weltfreund’s” trumpet 
call. Werfel has realized the terrifying implications of the problem, 
and in their face mere “benevolence” has proved to be as nought. 

74 There are, incidentally, in the Welifreund poems many homogeneous 
enumerations that are simply impressionisticaily to create a certain atmos- 
phere (esp. in the childhood poems at the beginning of the volume). 

75 It is by no means the exclusive mood. The Spirit in “Ein Gesang von 
Toten” proclaims: “Ihr alle, alle, die ich bin, / Ja Freude, Freude ist der 
Sinn!” Cf. also “Die Stimme der Geliebten” and “Ein Sonntagslied.” 

76“Und wer sagt, daB er verstiinde, / Ist der Ausbund aller Siinde” 
(“Das Opfer’’). 
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. Now a poem such as “Ich bin ja noch ein Kind” can consist 
of an endless enumeration of forms of suffering existence in which 
the poet has not participated, thus representing a negative counter- 
part to the positive and optimistic “An den Leser” of Der Welt- 
freund. Likewise, if in this first collection he could glory: 


Ich fihle schon, 
Wie mich alles liebt, 
Weil ich alles liebe! 
Hinstr6m ich voll Erkenntniswonne ! 
(“Ich habe eine gute Tat getan’’) 


he now, in direct contradiction, laments: 


Wie mir hier alles harte Welt, 

So bin ich allem harte Welt! 

Ja Schuld ist das gewaltige Wort. 

Es dreht die alten Globen fort. 

Und eh’ noch unsre Zeit beginnt, 

Werden wir schuldig, daB wir sind! 
(“Balance der Welt’) 


This latter stanza, moreover, makes it clear that the problem of 
oneness and separateness, with its ethical concomitant of love and 
inertia of the heart, is deepened not only emotionally but also in- 
tellectually. The metaphysical fact of individuation is equated with 
the mystery of original sin; from this source flow all frailties of 
our relationships. Thus, e.g., father and son were once united in 
the boundless love of preéxistential oneness, frolicking in the blue 
of infinity. 


Aber weh! Der Ather ging verloren, 

Welt erbraust und Korper ward geboren, 
Nun sind wir entzweit. 

Diister von erbosten Mittagsmahlern 
Treffen sich die Blicke stahlern, 

Feindlich und bereit. (“Vater und Sohn”) 


Oneness is thus no longer merely the goal of human effusion- 
it is also, and especially, objectively equated with the divine foun- 
dation of being. It is, as a matter of fact, God Himself, Who is in 
all being, suffers in all suffering, and from Whom man has fallen 
away into the sin of selfmess and selfishness; thus in the above- 
mentioned “Ich bin ja noch ein Kind” Werfel continues : 


Du aber, Herr, stiegst nieder, auch zu mir. 
Und hast die tausendfache Qual gefunden, 
Du hast in jedem Weib entbunden, 
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Du starbst im Kot, in jedem Stick Papier, 
In jedem Zirkusseehund wurdest du geschunden, 
Und Hure warst du manchem Kavalier! 


From there he rises in a desperate crescendo to the ecstatic end: 


... Ich will den Tod der ganzen Welt einschlieBen. 
O Herr, zerreiBe mich! 


Bis da ich erst in jedem Lumpen starb, 

In jeder Katz und jedem Gaul verreckte, 

Und ein Soldat im Wistendurst verdarb, 

Bis, grauser Sunder ich, das Sakrament weh auf der 
Zunge sci.meckte, 

Bis ich den aufgefrefinen Leib aus bitterm Bette streckte, 

Nach der Gestalt, die ich verhéhnt umwarb! 


Und wenn ich erst zerstreut bin in den Wind, 

In jedem Ding bestehend, ja im Rauche, 

Dann lodre auf, Gott, aus dem Dornenstrauche! 

(Ich bin dein Kind.) 

Du auch, Wort, praBle auf, das ich in Ahnung brauche, 
Gie& unverzehrbar dich durchs All: Wir sind !! 


Be it noted that these last words, the title of the volume, are here 
used not descriptively but prophetically, that they refer to a state 
of redemption yet to be, after the shattering of individuation.” 

But even a further stage of gnostic cosmogony is already 
intimated in Wir Sind, a stage that will be elaborated in the 
next volume, Einander. If the Deity is immanent in all individual 
existence—must not then individuation be an inherent process in 
that Deity Itself? This problem is at least touched upon in the some- 
what bizarre poem “Des Turmes Auferstehung,” where God speaks: 


Als ich mich schuf, da war’s mein Schmerz, 
Der in die Weiten fuhr. 

Und eines jeden Lebens Herz 

Schlug meines Herzens Uhr.... 


Ach, als ich mich erschuf zur Welt, 
Da war ich nichts und aus.... 


But reintegration in and of God comes as all creation (symbolized 
here by the tower) is “resurrected,” as each thing offers itself humbly 
and lovingly as a stone for the rebuilding of His house. Most char- 


77 


77 Cf. also “Ein geistliches Lied” and “Amore.” 
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acteristically this regained oneness of redemption is in the last line 
of the poem referred to as “die groBe Kinderzeit.””* 

In the unredeemed present there are only moments of visionary 
insight, moments that may be caused by the most trivial of circum- 
stances, but in which we find ourselves in sudden mystical rapport 
with God and the oneness of existence. Thus in the “Father and 
Son” poem the protagonists have a fleeting, dreamlike glimpse of 
their preéxistential union and are thereby momentarily redeemed 
from separateness and hate: 


Und die leichte Hand zuckt nach der greisen, 
Und in einer wunderbaren, leisen 
Rihrung sturzt der Raum. 


Space: symbol of the phenomenal world of differentiated entities !— 
Or there is the old woman (prototype of the later Barbara) who 
returns in the evening to her solitary tenement room, her slippers, 
and warmed-up supper: 


Wenn die Greisin durch die Stube schleift, 

Ach, vielleicht geschieht’s, daB sie begreift. 

Es vergeht ihr brichiges Gesicht. 

Ja, sie fuhlt sich wachsender in allem, 

Und beginnt auf ihre Knie zu fallen, 

Wenn aus einem kleinen Lampenwallen, 

Ungeheuer Gottes Antlitz bricht. (“Eine alte Frau geht’) 


Or, finally, there is the coloratura singer who—most ludicrous of 
mishaps !—is left high and dry when the conductor’s baton drops 
among the orchestra: 


Und plotzlich wuBte sie sich stehn in aller Feindschaft dieser 
Welt... 


WubBte, daB durch die Himmel jetzt wachsende Gestirne wehn, 
WubBte, dafi lumpige Kinder vor scheuBlichen Asylen stehn. 


78 The mystic-magic, rather than rational, relation of the child to its 
world—or negatively: its incomplete individuation—is, of course, the raison 
d’étre of Werfel’s numerous childhood poems. Cf. Wordsworth’s closely 
related gnosticism in his “Intimations of Immortality from Recollections 
of Early Childhood,” esp. the lines: 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! ... 
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WubBte, daB eine Kerze wo einem Tod zuschaut. 
WuBte ein Schreckenstelegramm im Zimmer einer Braut. 


Wubte, daB jetzt der Blizzard ein weifies Zelt umknallt. 
Wulbte, da®& eine arme Frau Holz stiehlt in einem Wald. 


WuBte, da& ein Verbrecher umtaumelnd in der Zelle briillt. 
Wubte, daB jetzt ein Kranker die Decke rasend zerknillt. 


Wubte (im héchsten Skandal) ihr Leid im ganzen Leid. 
Um ihre Stirne brannte Gottes Feuer und Heiligkeit. 
(“Die Heilige im Theaterskandal” )** 


With even greater insistence does Werfel’s third lyrical vol- 
ume, Einander (1913-14), dwell upon the forlornness and separate- 
ness of our existence. This increased pessimism finds its confirma- 
tion in the outbreak of the first World War: “Ach es ist ein Fluch 
in unserm Wallen.’’*®° 


Wie sind wir alle Fremde doch! 
Wie unterm letzten Hemde noch 
Die Schattengreise im Spital 

Sich hassen bis zum letzten Mal, 
Und jeder, eh’ er ostwarts miindet, 
Allein sein Abendlicht entziindet, 


So sind wir eitel eingespannt, 
Und hocken bés an unserm Rand, 
Und morden uns an jedem Tisch. 
(“Veni creator spiritus” ) 


Tirelessly the poet elaborates this theme.*' At the same time this 
separateness that dominates phenomenal reality is a transcendental 
falsehood. In “Die Tugend” the empirical objects appear as pictorial 
figures on the garment of a personified metaphysical Deception: 


Das ist bemalt mit allem, was da war, 

Und ist, und sein wird: Mond und Sternenbahn, 

Mit Frucht und Jahreszeit und Hof und Hahn 

Und Stadt und Meer und Schiff und Berg und Schar. 


79 Cf. also the poetically inferior “Am Abend,” likewise with enumera- 
tion. 


80 From the poem with the significant title “Fremde sind wir auf der ; 
Erde Alle.” 
81 Cf. especially “Der Erkennende” : 
Und das Wort, das waltet, heiBt: Allein!, 
Wenn wir machtlos zueinanderbrennen. 
Eines wei ich: Nie und nichts wird mein, 
Mein Besitz allein: Das zu erkennen. 
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In the context of our style-analytical investigation this passage is 
of extraordinary importance; with a significant inversion, enumera- 
tion here expresses separateness rather than oneness, it is dis- 
junctive and not conjunctive in function. That some expressionists 
and post-expressionists distinguish themselves by such disjunctive 
use of enumeration can only be hinted at here. 

With deepening pessimism the tracing of individuation to the 
Godhead Itself, already suggested in Il/ir Sind, is further elaborated. 
“Die Welt ist Abfall,”** but this defection is not only from God, but 
also in God 


Als Gottes Werk aus Gottes Jahr gefahren, 
Und Welt brach an, 

Um die Gedanken, die die wahren waren, 
War es getan. . 


Wenn sindig all auf ihren Pfaden traben, 
Betaubt und blind, 
Wird Gott die tiefste Schuld auf sich zu laden haben, 
Weil alle sind! 
(“Fluch des Werkes” )** 


But against the centrifugal force that accounts for empirical 
reality there stands that centripetal one of longing and love that 
implies the possibility of redemption and reunion. Opposed to 
the will whose essence it is “ewig sich zu teilen, / In jeder Form 
vertausendfacht zu weilen,”’ is the nostalgic yearning “sich aus 
Verlorensein zuriickzuretten.”** And thereby—here this modern 
gnosticism reaches its consummation—God Himself is redeemed. 
In the “Zwiegesprach an der Mauer des Paradieses” the Voice from 








82 “Die Tugend.” 

83 On the basis of pure reason God might thus be called to account for 
the ills and woes of the world. Hecuba, in Werfel’s interpretation of Euripi- 
des’ Trojan Women (the “Vorbemerkung” to Die Troerinnen belongs to the 
same year, 1914, in which Einander was published), represents such defiant 
atheistic, or rather anti-theistic, moralism. But the poet makes it clear that 
this attitude is preliminary to a new religious integration: “Fur sie ist das 
Blut auf Golgatha noch nicht geflossen! Sie ahnt nicht, daB ihr nichts 
anderes fehle, um eine Heilige zu sein, als daB sich ihr Antlitz aus der 
Fluch-Grimasse in Jubel verwandle.” And Lucifer (“Luzifers Abendlied”), 
“der Gnadenlose und Klare,” the spirit of unmitigated rationality, breaks 
down as he observes men bearing their lots with faith, hope, and charity 
that pass all reason. “Aller Tranen die reinste” falls from his eye and be- 
comes the star that bears his name. 

84 “ Aufschrift.” 
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the Garden answers Adam, old and sad and vainly pleading for re- 
admission, with the words: 


Bestelle mich mit deinen Handen, 
Und Heimat werden wir uns beide sein, 
Und kehren ein! 


Kind, wie ich dich mit meinem Blut erloste, 

So wart ich weinend, dai du mich erlést. 
Man as the redeemer of existence, re-integrating God and World, 
building up again “the good garden” !—Indeed: “Die Welt fangt im 
Menschen an.’’** And thus “der gute Mensch” (in the poem with 
that title) appears as a militant metaphysical hero: 


Krieg ist sein Wesen und Triumph sein Schritt. 
Und wo er ist und seine Hande breitet, 

Und wo sein Ruf tyrannisch niederdonnert, 
Zerbricht das Ungerechte aller Schépfung, 
Und alle Dinge werden Gott und eins.*® 


But in accordance with the saying of Laotse, prefixed as a motto to 
the first part of the volume, that the softest upon earth overcomes 
the hardest, the redeeming deed (“Tat”) is not an external “Tun 
und Welt-Berennen,” it is rather, as the wise Sarastro teaches his 
pupil, “Einsehn und Erkennen.” It is—on the highest mystical 
level—that “understanding” whose possibility on the lower, em- 
pirical level was denied in Wir Sind. And there follows then in the 
“Sarastro” poem a long enumeration of suffering forms of existence, 
by divine, self-effacing “understanding” of which the pupil can con- 
tribute to cosmic redemption. 


And furthermore, such redemption is one of effusion: 


Der Strémende allein, der sich nicht staute, 

Mit siiBer Hand, fiir jeden Stahl zu leise, 

Er wird am Ende diese Welt zerschmeifen. 
(“Der Weise an seine Feinde”) 


Thus Werfel adapts the ancient “Veni creator spiritus” and begs 
the Holy Ghost to shatter “the marble of our form.’** And thus 


85“Lacheln Atmen Schreiten.” 

86 Cf, also “Der Held.” 

87 Pongs (Das Bild in der Dichtung, I [Marburg, 1927], 365-6) aptly 
points out that Werfel’s conception of the Holy Ghost is here one of imma- 
nence. “Die Welt fangt im Menschen an’—and so the Spirit is not asked 
to “descend from high” (Dryden’s version; cf. Michael Schirmer: “LaB 
dich / Reichlich / Auf uns nieder!”), but rather to emerge “aus uns empor 
mit tausend Fliigen.” “Anrufung” is more traditional with its phrasing: 
“.. mit deinen eisigen Feuern niederfahrend.” 
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he creates his legend “Jesus und der Aser-Weg,” perhaps the most 
grandiosely forceful poem he ever wrote. In ecstatic effusion 
Christ’s all-inclusive love refuses to recoil even from the stream of 
carrion, the most loathsome of all existence. And as He buries 
His hands in it, the foul smell transforms itself into the fragrance of 
roses, the mountains (hard, unyielding form!) break open, and the 
wild beasts and birds render obeisance to the Saviour. 


Der Himmel barst.—Und Gottes Taube wiegte 
Begeistert sich im blauen Riesen-Wind.** 


3ut it is typical of our poet that for him the seemingly trivial 
deed of love can be of cosmic import and effect redemption as much 
as the sublime and dramatic. 


Mild wurden im furchtbaren Abend 
Geborgen schiffbrichige Manner. 

Sein goldenes Kettlein legte das Kind 

Dem toten Vogel ins Grab. 

Die ewige unwissende, 

Die Heldentat der Mutter noch regt sie sich. 
Der Heilige, der Mann, 

Hingab er sich mit Jauchzen und vergoB sich. 
Der Weise brausend, machtig, 

Siehe, 

Erkannte sich im Feind und kite ihn. 

Da war der Himmel los, 

Und konnte sich vor Wundern nicht halten, 
Und stiirzte durcheinander. . . . 

Vor jeder kleinen Gite 

Gehn Gottes Augen tiber, 

Und jede kleine Liebe 

Rollt durch die ganze Ordnung. (“Der Krieg’”’)** 


Symbolic of this power of effusion is all that is not hard and static 
in man, all that softens and dissolves “the marble of our form.” In 


88 For the theme of ecstatic effusion, cf. furthermore: “De Profundis,” 
“Revolutions-Aufruf,” “Held und Heiliger.” 

89 A further enumeration occurs in the latter part of the poem. Cf. also 
“Unsterblichkeit,” “Die Tugend’” (end of second stanza), and especially 
“Warum mein Gott”: 

Warum mein Herr und Gott, schufst du mich nicht 

Zu deinem Seraph, goldigen, willkommenen, 

Der Hande Kristall auf Fieber zu legen, 

Zu gehn durch Tirrenseufzer ein und aus?! 

GegriiBet und geheiBen: 

Schlaf, Trane, Stube, KuB, Gemeinschaft, Kindheit, miitterlich?! 
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the initial poem of Einander, ‘““Lacheln Atmen Schreiten,” smiling 
is “the essence of light”’: 


Durch die Raume bricht Licht, doch ist es noch nicht. 
Nicht die Sonne ist Licht, 

Erst im Menschengesicht 

Wird das Licht als Lacheln geboren. 


Breath is ““Wesen vom héchsten Hauch,” and 


Im Schreiten der Menschen wird die Bahn der Freiheit 
geboren. 

Mit dem Schreiten der Menschen tritt 

Gottes Anmut und Wandel aus allen Herzen und Toren. 


Symbolic of this effusion, of such melting of the hard crust of the 
“T” is the tear, which plays fully as important a part in Werfel as 
it does in Klopstock. 


Was noch Alleinheit®® war, wirft sich einander zu. 
Und die weinende Stimm bindend wird zum Gesetz. 
Die Menschen stehen alle und weinen, 
Stromen heilig! 
Selbst das Tablett in der Hand des Kellners bebt. 
Scherben wir alle, werden im Weinen GefaB. 
Wer die Trane erkennt, weifs der Gemeinschaft Stoff. 
(“Die Trane”)™ 
Symbolic, finally, is music, song. While the static, rational, de- 
limiting word is tainted with the sin of self-complacent vanity and 
arrogance,** music is yielding, melting, effusive. It is stronger than 
death, and after our return from phenomenal individuation to the 
oneness of the Beyond we “live in grace, are nothing but song.”®* 
In the poem “Naher mein Gott” Werfel himself draws the sum 
total of his development up to this point. In a long enumeration he 
lists his earlier themes: 


Wie sang ich die kleinen Wege im April! 
Die Kinderplatze und Reiter im Park! 
Wie sang ich die schwarze Allee, 

Und die versunkene Brunnenkolonnade 
Im Eichenwald! 





90 In the sense, of course, of aloneness, not all-oneness. 

91Cf. “Revolutions-Aufruf” (“Ach nur das Weinen reift uns zum 
Reinen hin”) and countless other instances. God weeps, Lucifer finally 
weeps; only the serpent cannot, because it is incapable of love (“Romanze 
einer Schlange”). Cf. also from Der Weltfreund: “Weisheit, die weinend 
versteht” (zv.s., p. 193). 

92Cf. “Warum mein Gott,” “Anrufung”’; also “Elegie des poetischen 
Ichs”: “. . . Der heilige Geist wird geboren, / Doch ihn bringt eine Hur, 
euere Sprache zur Welt.” 

93“Das Jenseits”; cf. also “De Profundis,’ 
Musikantin.” 
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The list goes on for two more stanzas, with a gradually increasing 
stress on suffering creation, then he continues: 


Wie sang ich dieses! Und nun sing ich Schlaf, 
Den siiben Stoff, in den noch kein Gedanke fuhr, 
Der Aufruhr nicht der Berge, Zypressen, Seen und 
Bilder !** 
Den Schlaf sing ich auf allen Dingen!—Der das All sang, 
Singt nun das Nichts! 


Nein, nicht den Schlaf und Tod! Nun sing ich hinter Schlaf 

Die grofe Bundesschaft, die nachts uns oft auf beide Knie 
reibt! 

Die Bucht der Treue, unser Jenseits, Vaterland, Kanaan, 

jetzt sing ich dich, mein Vater, 

Mein Vater, dich sing ich jetzt! 


We need not carry our analysis of Werfel beyond this point. 
If the World War already influenced Einander, it altogether forms 
the background of the next poetry volume, Der Gerichtstag (1915- 
17). This bulkiest, but qualitatively, it would seem to me, weakest 
of the poet’s lyrical productions does not add anything essential to 
the metaphysics whose evolution we have traced. Indeed, it is not 
primarily concerned with metaphysics. For judgment is here pro- 
nounced on warring mankind, pronounced in shrill tones and endless, 
clamoring repetitions. And God is now far from being the gnostic 
Deity that shares the cosmic guilt of which all particular, empirical 
guilt is but a part—that indeed in unfathomable mystery is the 
originator of that guilt and at the same time the goal of salvation. 
Rather God appears now as the absolute Lord of Heaven and Earth 
of the Hebrew prophets; he does not beg to be redeemed by man— 
he weighs humanity and finds it wanting. There are many enumera- 
tions, but none that would seem to offer significant additions to 
our findings.®® 

The still later lyrical creations of Werfel again do not concern 
us here because in them enumeration is no longer a characteristic 
stylistic trait. In Beschwédrungen (1918-22) there are a few isolated 
examples, after that none at all. Not a basic change in the poet’s 
philosophy accounts for this lack,®* but evidently esthetic consid- 

94 A disjunctive enumeration—and it cannot be otherwise in view of the 
radical negation of phenomenal reality (“singt nun das Nichts”); the moun- 
tains, etc., are rebels against divine oneness. 

95 Cf. e.g., the following: “Die Leidenschaftlichen,” “Gesang eines Ver- 
dammten an die seligen Gepriften der Erde,” “Nun ist in mir ein Tod,” 
“Phanomen,” “Warnung und Lehre,” “Erwachen.” It is noteworthy that of 
all these “Die Leidenschaftlichen” is the only poem that is incorporated in 
the Gedichte. 

96 In the Neue Gedichte (last part of Gedichte), “Gottes Heimweh” once 
more clearly shows the conceptions of oneness in God and of His redemp- 


tion by man, though with considerably greater emotional restraint than in 
the earlier poems. 
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erations ; it was already pointed out (note 65) that in the collected 
Gedichte of 1927 many enumerative passages are omitted or 
abridged. 





Rilke, the introvert, turns for salvation to a timeless inner 
light; men should become as children, indeed as things, in a spirit 
of simplicity and yielding humility. In contrast to his pantheism of 
quietistic contemplation, Whitman and Werfel have in common an 
eminently dynamic quality. The mysticism of the former is given a 
peculiar color by his faith in 19th century materialism and progres- 
sivism—down to labor-saving machinery.** He believes in social 
salvation, in modern, emancipated man, in the senses. In striking con- 
trast to Whitman’s turbulent sensualism we see in Werfel a religious 
attitude which is from the start, and then increasingly more, char- 
acterized by an ethical emphasis. While the former essentially de- 
nies Evil, this is at the very core of the latter’s thinking as it de- 
velops to full stature. Comparisons are, of course, hampered by the 
fact that the American poet is so inconsistent—avowedly and un- 
ashamedly inconsistent—in his utterances. Suffice it to quote, by 
way of strongest contrast, Whitman in his most amoral mood: 


I am not the poet of goodness only, I do not decline to be the 
poet of wickedness also. 
What blurt is this about virtue and about vice? 
(“Song of Myself,” 22) 


Werfel, on the other hand, is led ever more deeply into a gnosticism 
revolving around the redemption of God as well as man. One might 
say that his philosophy represents a combination, nay integration, 
of ontological monism and ethical dualism. The latter obviously 
rules out pantheism of the naturalistic type. Werfel, a gnostic 
panentheist rather than a pantheist, could not be further removed 
from any equation between Nature and Spirit than he is: 


Oh Liebe, Opfer! Tétend, was uns treibt, 

Sind wir erst, sind wir gegen die Natur. 

Und ich bin Mensch, in meinem Menschenleben 

Dem Schein ein Sein, dem Unsinn Sinn zu geben. 
(“Die Tugend,” in Einander) 


We have thus three characteristically different variations of a 
mysticism whose central article of faith is the oneness of existence. 
Notwithstanding these divergences, there grows in all three cases 
out of the basic conception with surprising consistency the stylistic 
feature of enumeration. 


Brown University 


97 Cf., e.g., “Song of the Exposition.” 
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LE VOCABULAIRE DES FAITS DES ROMAINS 


Par RAPHAEL LEvy 


Monsieur L. F. Flutre, aprés avoir dressé le glossaire étendu 
des Faits des Romains dans l’édition magistrale qu’il avait publiée 
en collaboration avec Monsieur K. Sneyders de Vogel, en a extrait 
une abondante moisson de mots pour des Notes dans la Romania, 
LXV (1939), pp. 478-536. Inspiré par Paul Meyer, il a fait un 
dépouillement des 750 pages du texte. Comme résultat, il apporte 
quelques centaines de vocables importants. C’est indubitablement 
une magnifique contribution a la lexicographie frangaise. 

Tout en acceptant la grande majorité de ses notes, nous nous 
permettons d’en mettre un certain nombre au point. Nous laissons 
de cété les appellations des serpents de Libye qui sont dans la 
troisiéme partie du texte aux pages 602-610, les latinismes du com- 
pilateur et les noms propres Centor, Crevece, Volcan—soit un bilan 
de vingt-trois mots. Autant que possible nous allons suivre le 
classement de Monsieur Flutre dans les remarques suivantes. II a 
groupé ses trouvailles sous quatre grandes rubriques: (1) mots 
dont l’apparition dans la langue est antérieure aux dates communé- 
ment admises: (2) mots qui ont des valeurs grammaticales autres 
que celles qu’on leur connaissait; (3) mots qui présentent des sens 
nouveaux ; (4) mots qui n’étaient pas attestés jusqu’ici ou dont on 
ne connaissait que de trés rares exemples. 

La premiére rubrique, qui comprend plus de la moitié de ces 
notes, fait remonter l’apparition des mots dans la langue francaise 
aux Faits des Romains. Le cas échéant, Monsieur Flutre fait al- 
lusion a Bloch, Dauzat, le Dictionnaire Général, Du Cange, Gamill- 
scheg, Godefroy (volumes I-VIII), La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, 
Littré et Tobler-Lommatzsch. Malheureusement il a mis trop de 
confiance dans les dictionnaires du francais moderne pour son 
étude d’un vocabulaire médiéval, et il n’a pas profité pleinement du 
Complément de Godefroy. C’est ainsi que Godefroy a dépouillé des 
textes composés avant 1213 dans lesquels il a enregistré les vo- 
cables suivants aux endroits indiqués: balsamier, “arbre a baume,” 
VIII, p. 281b; benefice, VIII, p. 314c; comble, “rempli,” IX, p. 
129b ; constreignement, “contrainte,” II, p. 267c; a descovert, “sans 
étre couvert, sans se cacher,” IX, p. 327b; eloquens, “éloquent,” 
IX, p. 430a; emfle, “enflure, gonflement,” III, p. 150b; estordisse- 
ment, “étourdissement,” IX, p. 564b; fondement, “l’extrémité du 
gros intestin, l’aine,” IX, p. 635b; meurtrier, X, p. 186a; neuvime, 
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“neuvieme,” X, p. 215a; palais (de la bouche), X, p. 260a; povre- 
ment, ““pauvrement,” X, p. 397b; plainnement, “pleinement,” X, p. 
355b; poudrer, VI, p. 343b et X, p. 371b; purement, X, p. 449b; 
quartaine, X, p. 454c; rasambler, “rassembler,” X, p. 485c ; retraite, 
X, p. 566c; reddement, “avec fermeté, violemment,” X, p. 584c; 
tainiere, “taniére,” X, p. 740c; tintaument, “testament, acte conte- 
nant l’expression des volontés derniéres d’une personne,” X, p. 759b; 
teatre, “théatre,” X, p. 762a; toxiche, “‘toxique,” X, p. 792a; triste- 
ment, X, p. 812a; usurer, “usurier,” X, p. 824c. 

En outre les mots suivants se présentent dans des textes plus 
anciens que les Faits des Romains d’aprés Tobler-Lommatzsch: 
acensser, “donner a ferme,” I, 75; ajornement, “lever du jour, 
point du jour,” I, 268; augurere, “prétre qui prend les augures, 
devin,” I, 670; barbu, I, 840; bateillerus, “batailleur,” I, 870; 
buffie, 1, 1191; ciment, I1, 432; complot, I1, 633; cospel, “copeau,” 
II, 829; débonnaireté, 11, 1237; deviseor, “arbitre,” II, 1879; em- 
poudrer, III, 129. Il nous reste a enregistrer le premier exemple 
d’autres mots de ce vocabulaire d’aprés des sources diverses. 

ARS, “pli entre l’épaule et le poitrail du cheval.” M. Flutre 
cite la Chanson de Jerusalem d’aprés le Dict. Gén. et il accepte la 
date du 13° siécle; cette chanson, dont l’original n’existe plus, fut 
renouvelée par Graindor de Douai vers la fin du 12° siécle. Tobler- 
Lommatzsch, I, 549, signalent les Faits des Romains a coté de trois 
exemples dans la Chevalerie Ogier de Danemarche. Godefroy, I, 
p. 41lc, reléve la locution a ars, “a cru, a poil (sans selle)” dans 
Mainet, dont le fragment du remaniement est antérieur a la fin du 
12° siécle, et dans le variante 2096 du ms. P de la Vie de Saint 
Thomas Becket composée par Guernes de Pont-Sainte-Maxence en 
1174; Tobler-Lommatzsch les citent tous les deux et aussi le 
Roman de Rou, qui est encore plus ancien. 

AURONE. M. Flutre cite chez Du Cange un glossaire latin- 
francais du 15° siécle. Tobler-Lommatzsch, I, 681, citent un autre 
glossaire latin-frangais du 12° siécle ot le lemme abrotanum donne 
la glose virones qu’ils lisent ivrones mais qui est interprétée av(e)- 
rones dans Foerster-Koschwitz, Afrz. Ubungsbuch, 211. 

BESTIAILLE, “bétail.”’ Littre releve la forme bestiale dans la 
Chanson d’ Antioche, VIII, 1512. 

CARQUAIS, “carquois.” Littré cite le Roman de Rou d’aprés 
Du Cange s. v. gambeso pour la variante au vers 7698. 

CONTREPOISER, “contrepeser.”” Darmesteter a signalé con- 
trepezer dans les Gloses frangaises de Raschi dans la Bible, Isaie 


26 :7. 
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GCOSTEUS, “cotiteux.” Godefroy, Compl., IX, p. 23la: cos- 
tous dans la Bible par Guiot de Provins. Godefroy, II, p. 326a, a 
aussi relevé vers la fin du 12° siécle costos, “‘pénible, douloureux,” 
dans le Roman de toute chevalerie par Thomas de Kent et dans 
lEspurgatoire Saint Patriz par Marie de France. 

CRECHE. Thomas, Romania, XXXVIII (1909), p. 194, ex- 
plique grebe dans la Bible de Herman de Valenciennes. 

DAUBER, “dissimuler.” M. Flutre le cite au sens de “enduire, 
blanchir” chez Brunet Latin, mais Tobler-Lommatzsch, II, 1200, 
l’ont trouvé dans la Prophecie de David, 925, qui est citée a tort 
par Godefroy, I, p. 493a, s. v. aubel; cf. Fuhrken, Zts. rom. Phil., 
XIX (1895), p. 232. 

DEGELER. Ce verbe est cité d’aprés Jean de Meung, mais il se 
trouve dans le Testament dont l’attribution 4 Jean de Meung n’est 
pas certaine. 

DROGUEMENT, “drogman.” M. Flutre cite drugement dans 
la Prise d’Orange d’aprés Bloch, I, p. 232; celui-ci, II, p. 397, en- 
registre aussi la forme hybride druguement dans la Chronique de 
... Moree. Godefroy, Compl., X, p. 816b, a relevé druguemant dans 
Cligés, 3959, mais chez Tobler-Lommatzsch, II, 2090, on trouve 
des exemples de drogeman dans la Chanson d’Antioche, de druge- 
ment dans un Récit de la premiére croisade et de durgeman dans la 
Chanson de Jerusalem, qui tous les trois datent de la fin du 
12° siécle. Mile. Burkart, Travaux du séminaire de philologie 
romane, I (Istanbul, 1937), p. 47, estime que les formes telles que 
droguement sont dues a la prononciation égyptienne de l’arabe 
targuman par l’intermédiaire du grec byzantin, tandis que druge- 
ment, etc., “semblent refaits sur l’étymon arabe aprés de nouveaux 
contacts divers.” 

EMPORTER. M. Flutre a remarqué que la graphie fut 
dabord enporter. Godefroy, Compl., IX, p. 445b, avait tort d’en- 
registrer emporter dans Aymeri de Narbonne; c’est plutot dans la 
Mort Aymeri de Narbonne, 3633, et la on trouve la lecon enpor- 
terent. Tobler-Lommatzsch, III, 127, ont relevé la graphie em porter 
dans Floire et Blancheflor, ms. A, 510. 

ENCENDRER, “couvrir de cendres.” M. Flutre date l’acte de 
naissance 1213, mais Godefroy, III, p. 87c, a déja_ cité le verbe 
dans les Faits des Romains et Tobler-Lommatzsch, III, 175, l’ont 
trouvé antérieurement dans I’/sopet de Lyon, 1808, fable XX XVIII. 
Blondheim, Les Parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus latina, p. 43, a 
relevé un verbe apparenté chez Raschi: escendrer, “Oter les cen- 
dres”; un vestige en existe actuellement dans écendrer qu’on lit 
chez Musset, Glossaire des patois et des parlers de ! Aunis et de la 
Saintonge, III, p. 578. 
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S’9ENTRESLOIGNIER, “s’éloigner réciproquement.” Cow- 
ronnement de Louis, 2542. 

ENTREMESLEEMENT, “péle-méle, en désordre.” Gode- 
froy, III, p. 29la, cite les Faits des Romains. 

ENTREMESLEMENT, “action d’entreméler, mélange.”’ Tob- 
ler-Lommatzsch, III, 664-5, citent Jile et Galeron, 1536, et trois 
autres exemples de ce substantif (en lui donnant deux etiquettes). 

S’ENTRESALUER, “se saluer l’un l’autre.” Tobler-Lom- 
matzsch, III, 639; Yvain, 4969. Littré le cite en 1553 et en 1714. 

S’ENTROCIRE, “s’entretuer.” Tobler-Lommatzsch, III, 636 
(et 642) : Roman de Thebes, 9662 ; cf. Godefroy, III, p. 306c. 

ENVOLOPEMENT, “enveloppement.” Darmesteter, Les 
Gloses frangaises de Raschi dans la Bible, Zacharie 12:2. 

ESSIEU. On trouve aissel dans les Quatre Livres des Rois, I 
Rois 7 :30. 

ETAYER. M. Flutre enregistre estaier comme chez Jean de 
Meung; la source en est l’édition de Méon citée par Godefroy, 
Compl., IX, p. 556b, qui fut suivi en cela par le Dict. Gén., Bloch 
et Dauzat. Il faut ajouter que ce verbe ne se trouve pas dans le 
Roman de la Rose mais dans le poéme du Tresor, dont l’attribution 
a Jean de Meung est douteuse. 

FARD. A lencontre de l’avis de Meyer-Liibke, REI’, §3207, 
les dictionnaires du frangais moderne considérent fard comme un 
substantif verbal de farder. En effet, c’est farder qui a débuté au 
sens littéral dans Guillaume d’ Angleterre, 636. On s’attendrait a 
trouver un exemple de fard au sens littéral avant son emploi au 
figuré, mais Godefroy, Compl., 1X, p. 602a, a relevé fart dans le Ro- 
man de Renart, branche VIII, vers 79, avec la signification “dehors 
spécieux qui déguise la vérité.” Comme Il’indique M. Flutre, on n’a 
enregistré fart au sens littéral qu’au 13° siécle. 

FORCHON. Pour Renaud de Montauban, oi: le sens est “four- 
chon, dent de fourche,” M. Flutre accepte la fausse date donnée par 
le Dict. Gén. A la méme époque que celle de ce long poéme, la fin 
du 12° siécle, a paru l’homonyme forchon < *furcione. La variante 
folson, citée dans les Loherains par Godefroy, IV, p. 70a, s’ap- 
plique a “chacune des deux moitiés d’une barbe”’ ; cette signification 
s’apparente d’assez prés a celle des Faits des Romains, “chacune 
des deux moitiés d’une queue fourchue.” 

GALLE, “excroissance cornée.” M. Flutre fait allusion aux 
dictionnaires qui croyaient en trouver le plus ancien exemple dans 
la Clef d’Amour. II s’agit de la galle du chéne dans ce cas-ci: “De 
nois de gales, escrire letres toutes pales.” Mais gale fut employé 


au méme sens deux siécles plus tot par Raschi; cf. Darmesteter- 
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Blondheim, Les Gloses frangaises dans les commentaires talmu- 
diques de Raschi, §534. 

GARNISON. Darmesteter, Les Gloses francgaises de Raschi 
dans la Bible, Genése 41 :40. 


HALLE. Je n’en connais pas d’exemple antérieur 4 1213. M. 
Flutre répéte la date du 12° siécle indiquée par Gamillscheg sans 
référence, mais je me demande si celui-ci n’a pas confondu halle 
avec le latin médiéval hala qu’on trouve en 1183 d’aprés Du Cange. 

HEUREUX. Godefroy, Compl., IX, p. 573a, a relevé la forme 
euros dans Partonopeus de Blois, 2327, mais déja dans le Spon- 
sus, 88, on trouve l’antonyme malaureas. 

MERIDIENNE, “(l’heure de la) sieste.” Le Dict. Gén. fait 
allusion au Psautier d’Oxford pour la forme savante de l’ad- 
jectif: (diable) meridien. Cela rappelle le substantif relevé dans 
les Recherches lexicographiques sur d’anciens textes francais 
d'origine juive, §576: miriéne, “démon de midi.” 

MOITE. La forme mostede, “moite, humide,” avait paru au- 
paravant dans Raschi d’aprés Darmesteter-Blondheim, Les Gloses 
fran. dans les comm. talmudiques de Raschi, §725. 

OCTOBER, “octobre.” Philippe de Thaon, Compot, 647 et 
1025. 

OSIER. M. Flutre cite le jeu de mots sur osier franc dans le 
Roman de la Rose, 21706; cf. Rolland, Flore Populaire, X1, p. 49. 
Ce calembour a été relevé par Godefroy, Compl., X, p. 246c, ou l’on 
trouve aussi une citation tirée de la Bible de Herman. Les nom- 
breux exemples de osiere dans Godefroy, V, p. 651b, s’étendent du 
14° au 17° siecle, mais cette forme se rencontre dés le 11° siécle chez 
Raschi; cf. Darmesteter-Blondheim, ibid., §757. 

PART, “naissance, origine.” Godefroy, Compl., X, p. 283a, 
définit de male part dans Eneas, 2272, par “d’enfer”’; dans la Vie 
de Saint Eustache, 819 (édition C. F. M. A., 58), on trouve la méme 
locution traduite par ‘“‘d’un mauvais caractére”; dans Sire Hains et 
Dame Anuieuse, 51 (édition Rohlfs), on la trouve sans définition. 
Dans le Roman du Hem, 3026, Henry a traduit de pute part vague- 
ment par “en mauvaise part, méchamment.” I] me semble que 
l'emploi de part dans ces quatre poémes est apparenté a son emploi 
dans les Faits des Romains. Godefroy, VI, p. 4a, donne le sens 
littéral de “origine, extraction” a la locution inverse, de bonne part. 

PEAGER. Godefroy, Compl., X, p. 301b: Enfances Vivien, 
dont la date est incertaine mais entre 1165 et 1225, pour la graphie 
paiaigier au vers 1192. 

PERPETUELLEMENT. M. Flutre estime que 1l’adverbe 
écrit avec L n’a fait son apparition qu’en 1213. Cependant, Godefroy, 
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Compl., X, p. 321c, a découvert la forme perpetualment un demi- 
siécle auparavant dans la Chronique des Ducs de Normandie, 1052. 

POMELE. A la recherche du premier exemple de pomelé, M. 
Flutre renvoie 4 un texte de date incertaine d’aprés quatre diction- 
naires du francais moderne et il offre son exemple de 1213. En- 
core une fois c’est 4 Godefroy, VI, p. 268a, que revient le mérite 
d’avoir le premier dépouillé Gaydon; pour pomelé, 864, il a indiqué 
le sens “muni d’un pommeau (en parlant d’un baton).” Or, dans 
les Faits des Romains, pomelé signifie “marqué de taches grises et 
blanches (en parlant du pelage d’un cheval)”; c’est l’interprétation 
qui convient également aux trois exemples du 12° siécle cités par 
Godefroy, Compl., X, p. 374a: Aliscans, Ipomedon, Aiol. 

PONT-LEVIS. Bloch lui a attribué la date du 12°-13° siécle 
sans référence. Godefroy, Compl., X, p. 75c: Aiol et les Loherains. 

SE RAPAISIER, “se calmer.” Guillaume d’ Angleterre, 937. 

RASSAILLIR. M. Flutre le cite chez Godefroy, Compl., X, 
p. 485b, dans Aymeri de Narbonne, mais la le sens est “assaillir de 
nouveau.” II passe sur un autre exemple de Godefroy dans le Mise- 
rere du Renclus de Moiliens; ici le sens est “assaillir de son c6té” 
comme dans les Faits des Romains. 

REFORMER, “former de nouveau.” Godefroy, Compl., X, 
p. 517a: le Miserere. Littré, s. v. reformer, cite refurmer, “réta- 
blir,” dans la Vie de St. Thomas Becket, 3201, par Guernes de Pont- 
Sainte-Maxence. 

RESTAURER. Godefroy, VII, p. 126c: Vie de St. Leger, 
181. La forme restorer relevée dans les Faits des Romains fut em- 
ployée dans Eneas, 6598. 

RETHORIQUE, “rhétorique.” M. Flutre répéte la date du 
12° siécle donnée par Bloch sans référence pour la forme rectorique. 
C’est sans doute une faute d’impression pour le 13° siécle, ce qui 
importe peu puisque Godefroy, Compl., X, p. 574c, a relevé rheto- 
rique dans le Roman de Thebes. 

TERMES. M. Flutre fait observer que ce mot fut employé 
comme nom commun dans les Faits des Romains, p. 341, ligne 18. 
Le Dict. Gén. cite la phrase suivante, p. 341, ligne 20, pour le nom 
propre “Thermes (de Julien a Paris)”; il fut suivi en cela par 
Bloch et Dauzat comme Il’indique M. Flutre, mais Godefroy, Compl, 
X, p. 763b, lavait pris au sens littéral, “établissement public de 
bains chauds.” 

TRANCHE. M. Flutre renvoie 4 Godefroy, VIII, p. 10c, pour 
l’exemple de la locution a tranche en 1288. On peut ajouter que 
Godefroy y donne également a trenche dans le Lancelot, 2728, de 
Godefroy de Troyes; cependant Foerster a rejeté cette variante du 
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manuscrit JT en faveur de la lecon an range dans son édition de 
1899, p. 97. 

VISTE, “sage, rusé.”” Rohlfs, Zts. rom. Phil., XL (1920), p. 
344: L’Estoire de la Guerre Sainte, 6166, par Ambroise; Robert le 
Diable, 502. 


La deuxiéme rubrique de M. Flutre contient moins de décou- 
vertes que la premiére. Ce sont des mots ayant dans les Faits des 
Romains une valeur grammaticale autre que leur valeur habituelle. 
Ils sont répartis en cing catégories: sept noms habituellement fémi- 
nins employés comme masculins et deux noms masculins employés 
comme féminins, un nom qui ordinairement n’a pas de pluriel, dix 
verbes ordinairement actifs employés comme neutres ou réfléchis et 
un seul verbe neutre dans le cas opposé. 

Sur les sept mots de la premiére catégorie, on peut laisser 
tomber le dernier, salu; cf. Godefroy, Compl., X, p. 619c. A ce 
propos Godefroy y a indiqué également que isle, X, p. 33c, et ombre, 
X, p. 230c, étaient anciennement masculins. Dans Galeran de Bre- 
tagne, a coté du féminin ombre, 5528, “reflet (dans l’eau),” on 
trouve le masculin umbre, 2085, “ombre” ; comme I’explique 1’édi- 
teur Foulet, ces variations correspondent a une incertitude de l’usage 
qui a duré jusqu’en plein 16° siécle. Godefroy, Compl., X, p. 350c, 
a mis comme en-téte planete, substantif féminin et ancien. masculin, 
pour cette distinction chronologique: ancien., “astre errant par op- 
position aux étoiles fixes,” aujourd’hui, “astre qui décrit une ellipse 
autour du soleil” ; déja les genres se confondent dans le Commence- 
ment de Sapience de 1273 ot planete est féminin au folio 27a mais 
masculin aux folios 14d et 64b. 

Godefroy, VI, p. 134c, s. v. peuple, s. fém., “population,” cite 
cet exemple de 1308: La pueble du royaume de France. 

Le pluriel pereces qui suit richeces, est amené par le désir de 
parallélisme. 

Godefroy, Compl., IX, p. 289a, a relevé dans Villehardouin, 
§172, desfendre employé comme un verbe réfléchi. Tobler-Lom- 
matzsch, III, 116, ont montré que le verbe neutre emplir est un lieu 
commun. De trés bonne heure Raschi a entendu “se plaindre” par 
plaindre; cf. Darmesteter-Blondheim, Les Gloses francaises dans 
les commentaires talmudiques de Raschi, §811. 

La derniére catégorie de cette rubrique n’a pas de raison d’étre 
car trebuchier au sens actif est déja un lieu commun au 12° siécle: 
Gormont et Isembart, 254; Couronnement de Louis, 133, 1116, 2335, 
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2579 ; Charroi de Nimes, 232, 572, 746, 1426; Pelerinage de Charle- 
magne, 525; Ipomedon, 4898. 


La troisiéme rubrique offre la liste des mots employés dans 
les Faits des Romains avec un sens autre que leur sens habituel. 
Nous désirons en commenter quelques-uns en relevant des paral- 
léles. 

ASEURER, “garantir l’impunité.” Chansons satiriques et 
bachiques du treiziéme siécle: aseirer, XXIII, “donner des garan- 
ties de sécurité.” 

AVENTURE, “issue.” Philomena, 959; Quatre Livres des 
Rois, If Samuel 11:25. M. Flutre donne l’équivalent latin eventum; 
Eberwein, Zur Deutung wmittelalterlicher Existenz, pp. 27-32, 
étudie le rapport entre eventus et adventus. 

BRERE dans les Faits des Romains désigne le cri de l’éléphant. 
Tobler-Lommatzsch, I, 1114, citent “Et cele brait comme olifans” 
dans Fergus, et ils font allusion a l’emploi de braire par rapport 
a l’ours, le daim, la chatte, la corneille. Godefroy, I, p. 720a et 
Compl., VIII, p. 365a, a constaté que braire peut s’appliquer a 
d’autres animaux: le lion, le serpent, la souris. On peut y ajouter 
le mouton dans Pathelin, 1387. 

BROI, “piége, traquenard.” Bon nombre d’exemples de la 
locution prendre oisel au broi sont enregistrés par Tobler-Lom- 
matzsch, I, 1161. 

CEP, “‘chausse-trape.” Wartburg, FEW, s. v. cippus, p. 692, 
reléve tant le vieux frangais cep avec son diminutif cepel que les 
diverses formes dialectales. 


A CONPAS, “en cercle.” Le substantif seul se retrouve dans 
six exemples de Tobler-Lommatzsch, II, 622, dans le Pelerinage 
de Charlemagne, 348, et en judéo-francais; cf. Darmesteter, Les 
Gloses frangaises de Raschi dans la Bible, p. 115, et Lambert- 
Brandin, Glossaire hébreu-francais du 13° siécle, p. 260. 

CONTE, “reddition de comptes, compte-rendu de mandat.” 
Tobler-Lommatzsch, II, 754: Guillaume d’Angleterre et Baudouin 
de Sebourg. 


CONTER, “faire un compte-rendu.” Godefroy, Compl., IX, p. 
175b, tire le verbe neutre conter, “rendre compte, rendre ses comp- 
tes,” de deux registres de 1316 et 1317 et des Essais de Montaigne, 
I, chap. 51, tandis que Tobler-Lommatzsch, II, 771, le citent dans 
Barlaam et Josaphai, dans Eustache le Moine et chez Gilles le 
Muisis. 
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DROIT, “excuse, justification,” dans la locution osfrir droit 
(latin: “satisfacere”). C’est le sens de “satisfaction” qui ressort de 
l’exemple du terme juridique cité d’aprés l’Ancien Coutumier de 
Normandie par Godefroy, II, p. 772b. Tobler-Lommatzsch, II, 
2077, relévent des passages apparentés de ofrir dreit, “donner satis- 
faction,” dans le Roman de Thebes, 8365-7, et le Roman de Rou, 
III, 9334. Enfin Littré cite faites quw’ils soient tout a lor droit 
offert, “faites qu’ils aient ce qu’ils méritent, faites qu’ils soient sa- 
crifiés selon leur mérite,” dans Berte as grans piés, 2235. 

ESCHAUFAUT, “pont volant, en planches ou en clayonnage, 
que dans les combats sur mer on langait d’un navire sur un autre 
pour monter a l’abordage.” Dans Garin le Loherain, il désigne un 
“engin de siége dans l’attaque d’une place forte,” d’aprés Gay et 
Stein, Glossaire Archéologique, I, p. 593. 

ESCLARCIR, “se montrer clairement, briller.” On trouve les 
formes eclarcir, “briller,” dans Dolopathos, 2767, chez Godefroy, 
III, p. 401b; esclarchir, “briller, resplendir,” dans la Vie de St. 
Eustache, 681 (édition CFMA, 58) ; esclarcir, “se remplir de clarté” 
dans les Miracles de St. Louis, §XIII (édition CFMA, 70). 

ESPERIMENT, “donnée sur laquelle on fonde une déduc- 
tion.” L’explication de M. Flutre s’impose aussi pour experiment 
cité dans le Violier des histoires romaines, p. 359, par Godefroy, 
III, p. 523a, et pour espirment dans Piramus et Tisbé, 701. 

FERIR, verbe neutre, “s’engager (en parlant d’une bataille).” 
Le Pelerinage de Charlemagne, 29. 


GRAPE, “agrafe, tenon (de fer qui unit les voussoirs d’un 
pont).” Wartburg, Modern Philology, XXXVIII (1941), p. 254, 
estime que grappe au sens propre de “crochet, crampon, grappin” 
est excessivement rare en ancien francais, presque inexistant. Néan- 
moins il renvoie lui-méme a Godefroy, IV, p. 336c, ot se rencon- 
trent des exemples de 1396, 1402, 1480, 1543 et 1554, et a Jean 
Molinet. La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, VI, p. 419a, cite un cas de 
grappe en 1357. Tous ces exemples sont beaucoup plus récents que 
celui des Faits des Romains. Wartburg considére grappe comme 
emprunté du provengal. Il me semble que le contraire est encore 
plus soutenable, comme dans I’historique de grappin fait par 
Barbier, Miscellanea Lexicographica, III (1933), p. 170. 

GRATER, verbe neutre, “piaffer.”” On croit entendre un écho 
des Faits des Romains dans Escanor, 16796, cité par Godefroy, 
Compl., 1X, p. 719a: Et destriers grater et henir. 

LANGE, “banderole, flamme, pennon.” D’aprés Godefroy, IV, 
p. 716c, lange n’est qu’une autre lecon pour langue, “bande d’étoffe 
ou d’autre chose en forme de langue.” 
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LINTIE, ‘“‘montant de la porte, porte” (mais nous préférerions 
y biffer “porte’”). L’étymologie du frangais moderne linteau et du 
vieux francais lintier a été discutée par Bloch, II, p. 18, par Meyer- 
Liibke, REW’, §5052, et surtout par Cohn, Die Suffixwandlungen im 
Vulgarlatein und im vorlit. Frz., p. 240. Bloch a exprimé deux 
idées assez discutables ; la forme /inter n’est pas attestée et le sens 
“linteau”’ est exclusivement moderne. Or, linter est attesté dans le 
Glossaire de Glasgow par Godefroy, IV, p. 792, et dans |’Histoire de 
abbaye de Fécamp, 3240. Comme I’a déja indiqué Bos, le sens 
était tantot “seuil’”’ tantot “linteau.” Par mégarde la premiere sig- 
nification a été choisie par Langfors dans l’Histoire de labbaye de 
Fécamp et par Godefroy pour lintier dans le Registre des comptes 
de I’hétel de ville de Tours. D/ailleurs c’est par “linteau” que 
Godefroy a traduit le mot Jinte chez Fossetier et les formes lintueil, 
linthoeil, lintuel, dans trois paraphrases bibliques. En judéo-frangais 
on trouve lintier, “jambage (d’une porte),”’ dans beaucoup de 
textes a partir du 11° siecle, et lindier, lintein, “linteau,’ dans deux 
glossaires du 13° siécle ; cf. Recherches lexicographiques . . ., p. 63. 

PRINCIPALMENT, “en prenant comme point de départ.” Un 
exemple analogue est cité par Godefroy, VI, p. 410b, dans le Tresor 
de Brunetto Latini avec l’acception “dans le commencement.” 

RAIER, “avoir la diarrhée (en parlant d’un animal).” Au 
onzieme siécle Raschi avait employé la forme raillier; cf. Darme- 
steter-Blondheim, Les Gloses francaises dans les commentaires tal- 
mudiques de Raschi, §870. 

EN REORTE, ‘(formation défensive) en cercle.” Eneas, 
2603. 

SACREFICE, “victime (destinée a un sacrifice).” Godefroy, 
VII, p. 279a: sacrifise dans Brut de Munich. 

SONER, “signifier, avoir le sens de.” On peut en voir quelques 
cas en vieux francais chez Tilander, Romania, LXIV (1938), p. 
355, note 2. Au méme sens, sonner a survécu jusqu’en plein 16° 
siécle, comme dans les Essais de Montaigne. 

TOUCHIER, “traiter briévement.” Godefroy, Compl., X, p. 
783, s. v. touchier, “traiter (une matiére), aborder,” donne quatre 
exemples. 

VOITURE, “droit de charriage, de transit.” Meyer-Libke, 
REIV, §9174, a relevé le sicilien vittura, “location de bétes de 
voyage.” Thomas, Romania, XXXV (1906), p. 111, indique voiture, 
“béte de somme,” dans un mémoire de 1611, et il ajoute: “On sait 
que le latin classique emploie vectura, type de voiture, pour désigner 
soit l’action de vehere, soit le prix percu pour faire cette action.” 
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. La quatriéme rubrique est la plus frappante car elle présente 
les mots dont les Faits des Romains fournissent les seuls exemples. 
Cependent quelques-uns parmi eux ne sont pas absolument incon- 
nus. 

APERECIR, “devenir paresseux.” Dans ce sens Godefroy, I, 
p. 321a, cite les Faits des Romains, aperecir dans le Glossaire de 
Conches, apparessir chez Amyot, et s’apparessir, “s’affaiblir par 
linaction,” chez Du Bellay. Tobler-Lommatzsch, I, 444, citent 
aperecir, “devenir paresseux,”’ chez Jehan de Tuim et aperechi, 
“rendu paresseux,” dans Merlin. Mistral a relevé en provengal, 
outre aperesi et s’'aperesi, le substantif aperesimen, “action de rendre 
ou de devenir paresseux.” 

BARBRE, “barbare.” Godefroy, Compl., VIII, p. 289b, a en- 
registré cette orthographe dans un cartulaire municipal de Lyon en 
1336: ile barbre (latin: insule barbare). 

BROCON, “ramification secondaire d’un bois de cerf; an- 
douiller.” Vu que M. Flutre en signale plusieurs dérivés non cyné- 
gétiques, nous nous permettons d’en discuter des homonymes en 
vieux francais. Le verbe brochonner, “bourgeonner,” est plutot un 
dérivé de brocon, “bourgeon” ; cf. Recherches lexicographiques . . ., 
§187, et Pflaum, Romania, LIX (1933), pp. 405 et 416. Godefroy, I, 
p. 738a, a indiqué brogon, “touffe,” uniquement dans la Vie de Sainte 
Clare; on peut y ajouter l’exemple judéo-frangais de Theodor, Fest- 
schrift Adolf Schwarz, no. 72. Quant a brogon, “bec, goulot (d’un 
pot),” l’exemple de 1277 donné par Godefroy, I, p. 738a, est plus 
récent de deux siécles que celui de Raschi; cf. Darmesteter-Blond- 
heim, Les Gloses francaises dans les commentaires talmudiques de 
Raschi, §146. Enfin la legon bronchon, “grappe,” qu’a tirée Gode- 
froy, I, p. 742a, du Voyage de Saint Brendan en prose, fut changée 
a brouchon dans l’abrégé de Godefroy par Bonnard et Salmon, mais 
a tort; cf. italien broncone. 

COAN, “espéce de chat-huant, hibou.” M. Flutre estime que 
coan ne se recontre que dans le Roman d’Alexandre (ou une vari- 
ante est choant) et dans les Faits des Romains (dont l’auteur avait 
certainement lu le Roman d’ Alexandre); il renvoie a l’étymologie 
cavannum établie par Thomas. Or, Wartburg, FEW, s. v. cavannus, 
et aussi Sainéan, Autour des sources indigénes, p. 52, note 1, ont 
relevé le premier dérivé javant chez Raschi. 

DESBECONER, “se débarrasser.” Duraffour, lox Rom., V 
(1940), p. 279, a suggéré la lecon desbetoner. 

S’ENTREMAUMETRE, “se faire du mal réciproquement.” 
Tobler-Lommatzsch, III, 633: Roman de Thebes, 9661. 

ESPOUSSE, “a bout de souffle, hors d’haleine.” Guillaume 
d’ Angleterre, 1757: s’espousser, “s’époumonner.” 
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GOLT, “console sculptée en forme de chien.” M. Flutre ex- 
plique que dans les Faits des Romains il s’agit d’un obélisque 
égyptien érigé en l’honneur de César. Cet obélisque, qui se trouve 
actuellement devant l’église Saint Pierre de Rome, devait reposer 
sur quatre golz placés eux-mémes sur le piédestal. Donc les golz 
étaient des “consoles sculptées en forme de chiens.” Puis il précise 
l'emploi de gocet dans Perceval, 7708, signalé d’abord dans le Glos- 
saire de la langue romane par Roquefort, et corrigé ensuite par 
Godefroy, VIII, p. 360a, et de goucet dans Amadas et Ydoine, 6436, 
dont avait déja douté Langfors, Neuph. Mit., XXIX (1928), p. 32. 
A lavis de son collaborateur, M. Sneyders de Vogel, il faut peut- 
étre remplacer par gocez la graphie imprimée goz au vers 8960 de 
la version de Venise du Roman d’ Alexandre. 

Tous les autres mots relevés par M. Flutre dans son alinéa 
sur golt ont été étudiés dans “Old French goz and Crestiiens li Gois,” 
PMLA, XLVI (1931), pp. 312-320. Nous demandons l’indulgence 
du lecteur pour y faire allusion; nous n’avons pas I’intention d’en 
énumeérer tous les détails mais uniquement de le mettre au point en 
commengcant par la bibliographie. Page 312: Hoepffner, Romania, 
LVII (1931), pp. 13-74; Becker, Zts. rom. Phil., LV (1935), pp. 
437-445; De Boer, Neophilologus, XXIV (1939), pp. 81-86. Page 
313 note 11: Jeanroy, Romania, XXVIII (1899), p. 457. Page 315: 
Répertoire des lexiques du vieux francais (New York, 1937), p. 43. 
Page 315 note 19: Roquefort, Glos. langue rom., s. v. goiz; Juret, 
Zts. rom. Phil., XXXVIII (1917), p. 176, s. v. géy. Page 316 note 
27: Stimming, Ges. rom. Lit., XXV (1911), p. 526; XLI (1918), 
p. 496. Page 317 note 31: De Boer, Ovide Moralisé, I-III (1915), 
IV-VI (1920), VII-IX (1931), X-XIII (1936), XTV-XV (1938) ; 
cf. Solalinde, General Estoria (Madrid, 1930), p. xxiii. Page 318 
Omont, “L’Escommeniement aus jalous,” Fabliaux, dits et contes 
(Paris, 1932), p. 388; Meyer-Libke, REW (Heidelberg, 1935), 
§7789 ; Hubschmied, Vox Rom., III (1938), pp. 65-71, s. v. seits. 
Page 318 note 32: The Beginning of Wisdom (Baltimore, 1939), 
p. 90; Dupire, Les Faictz et Dictz de Jean Molinet (Paris, 1939), 
p. 1104; Heller, Jewish Studies in Memory of G. A. Kohut (New 
York, 1935), pp. 350-8; Prati, Archivio glot. ital., XVIII (1922), 
p. 424. Page 318 note 36: Dauzat, Revue langues rom., LXVI 
(1929), p. 61. 

Or, l'étude citée de l’énigmatique goz révéle qu’il débute avec 
le sens de “petit chien,” prend un sens péjoratif, et passe a la 
signification “nain.” Godefroy n’a connu que deux tiers de cette 
évolution sémantique, et comme en-téte il a donné gow qui doit étre 
considéré simplement comme la forme normande de joug; cf. Chas- 
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sant, Petit vocab. latin-fran., p. 29, et Héron, La Régle de St. 
Bénoit, p. 317. Cette méprise a échappé a tout le monde, depuis 
Gamillscheg, Etym. Wtb. frz. Spr. (Heidelberg, 1928), p. 477, 
jusqu’a Michel, Mélanges de linguistique romane offerts a M. Jean 
Haust (Liége, 1939), p. 287. 

M. Flutre donne la lecon fautive gous au lieu de la lecon gou 
telle qu’elle est imprimée par Chassant; l’autre faute d’impression 
gocon a été corrigée en gocon chez Sainéan, Zts. rom. Phil., Bei- 
heft X (1907), p. 10, et chez Risop-Hilka, Florimont, 1773 vari- 
ante. Ailleurs, dans Autour des sources indigénes, p. 44, Sainéan a 
tracé la copieuse nomenclature tant technique que péjorative de 
goz; a son avis la floraison de la création métaphorique aboutit a 
éliminer les multiples origines exotiques des étymologistes. 


HAUTESME, “Dieu.” M. Flutre a cité l'emploi usuel du su- 
perlatif hautisme ou altisme comme adjectif, qu’avait indiqué 
d’abord Du Cange avec deux exemples; de plus on trouve son pere 
hautisme dans la Passion du Palatinus 343 et dans le manuscrit F 
de la Passion des Jongleurs, 775. Berger, Die Lehnwéorter in der 
frz. Sprache dltester Zeit, p. 52, a ajouté des exemples du sub- 
stantif altisme dans ies Psautiers d’Oxford et de Cambridge a celui 
de autisme relevé par Godefroy, I, p. 240b, dans la Chronique des 
Ducs de Normandie. En judéo-frangais trois glossaires du 13° 
siécle donnent haltime (A et F) ou hatime (B) comme épithéte de 
Dieu; cf. Blondheim, Les Parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus latina, 


§12. 


NASIERE, “partie du casque qui couvre le nez.” M. Flutre 
fait remarquer que les dictionnaires de l’ancienne langue ne le 
donnent pas, mais un exemple de nasiere, plus ancien que celui des 
Faits des Romains, se trouve dans le manuscrit A de Robert le 
Diable, 2049. D’autre part dans trois glossaires judéo-frangcais 
naziere désigne “la partie de l’armure qui protégeait le corps entre 
le nez et les pieds”; cf. Recherches lexicographiques sur d’anciens 
textes francais d’origine juive, §589. 

NOIER, “nettoyer.” Nurmela a déja donné noyer comme |’in- 
finitif de nie dans la Chasteé as nonains, 796, mais c’est plutdt nier, 
verbe relevé avec quatorze exemples chez Godefroy. M. Flutre se 
demande si noier n’est pas une erreur de scribe pour netoier qui le 
suit immédiatement dans les Faits des Romains. Il me semble que 
le verbe noier doit rester tel quel. Il est bien justifié par noyer dans 


ss terete 


what 
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plusieurs textes judéo-frangais ; cf. Recherches lexicographiques . . ., 
§597. La survivance actuelle en est confirmée par les patois des 
Vosges d’aprés les trois lexiques suivants: Haillant, Dict. phon. et 
étym., p. 413, a relevé néoyé, “nettoyer (des légumes), peler, ap- 
préter” a Uriménil et des verbes analogues dans les environs; 
Bloch, Lexique frangais-patois, p. 113, a entendu noyé, “racler (des 
légumes),” dans l’arrondissement de Remiremont; Hingre, l’ocab. 
complet du patois de la Bresse, p. 468, a enregistré nauyé, “(en par- 
lant de légumes), racler pour enlever la peau, la pellicule; éplucher 
et nettoyer en raclant la peau, la pellicule qui ne se détache pas d’une 
piece” ; cf. Meyer-Libke, REIV, $5928. 

PESANTUNE, “pesanteur, poids.” M. Flutre demande si 
pesantime chez Godefroy n’est pas une mauvaise lecture pour 
pesantune. Il me semble que pesantime est plutot une altération de 
pesantume. Godefroy, VI, p. 12la, a réuni quatre exemples de 
pesantime avec onze exemples de pesantume. Cohn, Die Suffix- 
wandlungen im Vulgdrlatein und im vorlit. Frz., p. 271, a mis 
pesantume-pesantime en paralléele avec souatume-souatime; Gode- 
froy, VII, p. 489c, a séparé sowatume de souatisme, dont le suffixe 
est justifié dans les Sermons de Saint Bernhard de Clairvaux, le 
Saint Graal et la Vie des Peres. Cohn renvoie a Meyer-Libke, 
Litbl. ger. rom. Phil., V (1884), p. 472 note 2, ot la lecture pezan- 
tune est certaine car c’est la transcription des caractéres hébreux du 
Glossaire d’Oxford, 537. 

VAIER, “faire des incursions ou des démonstrations militaires 
hors de ses frontiéres ou de ses garnisons pour défier ou piller 
l’ennemi.” Meyer-Libke a inséré dans la troisiéme édition du REIV 
la racine vagare uniquement pour expliquer le vieux francais vaiier ; 
peut-étre faisait-il allusion a vaier, “errer,” cité d’apres Eneas 2491, 
dans le Dict. Gén., s. v. vaguer. Pour Vhistorique de vaguer, Littré 
cite vajent dans les Moralités sur Job; il me semble que c’est une 
graphie fautive pour vaient. De méme G. Paris, Romania, XXV 
(1896), p. 324, a restitué dans la Regle de Saint Benoit 3750 vaiant 
“errant,” qui se retrouve dans le Brut de Munich 580 et 1861. II 
est curieux que Cloran, The Dialogues of Gregory .. . by Angier, 
p. 84, donne a vaiant une traduction qui est justement le contraire, 
“remaining fast.” 

Avant de clore ce commentaire sur le vocabulaire des Faits des 
Romains, nous tenons a faire observer qu’il ne se rapporte qu’a un 
nombre minime des mots traités par M. Flutre et que la plupart 
de ses notes sont completes et précieuses a souhait. Peut-étre notre 
commentaire aidera-t-il 4 faire comprendre un peu mieux cette 
histoire marquante qui aux Etats-Unis vient d’attirer l’attention de 
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Mademoiselle Marti, MLO, II (1941), pp. 3-24, et dont la Library 
of Congress posséde un beau manuscrit 1280 No. 1 daté de 1470 ap- 
proximativement et intitulé La Vie et Geste de Cesar, la Pierpont 
Morgan Library de New York a un deuxiéme manuscrit coté sous le 
numéro 212 qui date des environs de 1450 et la Robert Garrett Li- i 
brary de Baltimore conserve un troisi¢éme manuscrit 128 du 14° 
siécle qui est intitulé Le Roman de Jules Cesar. 
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MISOGYNY AND PRO-FEMINISM IN EARLY 
CASTILIAN LITERATURE 


By Jacos ORNSTEIN 


I. The Background of Misogyny 


The phenomenon of misogyny is as old as civilization. Curi- 
ously enough, the ranks of the woman-haters are filled by some of 
the most distinguished and venerable intellects of history. King 
Solomon, after knowing hundreds of women, finally concluded that 
the good woman is an impossibility. The philosophical patriarch, 
Aristotle, emphasizes, in one work after another, that woman is by 
her nature inferior to man. The bitter Juvenal wrote the so-called 
Sixth Satire, the misogynist excesses of which have never been 
surpassed in bitterness. The Church Fathers rarely had kind words 
for the feminine sex, which they considered to be the most serious 
obstacle in the path of man’s saintliness. 

The Middle Ages found it possible, on one hand, to enshrine 
woman in its courtly literature, and on the other, to impugn her in 
filthy fabliaux. These two conceptions, always in juxtaposition 
and never integrated, correspond perfectly to medieval idealism 
and realism respectively. These two conceptions, moreover, are 
common European property. Each country may have had variations 
of genre, but whatever the literary vehicle — epic, fabliau, roman 
courtois, oriental apologue or satirical verse, woman is made to 
conform to one of the two rigid patterns. 

Typical of the earlier medieval misogynists is the encyclopedic 
Saint Isidore, who states boldly that woman is an inferior being: 
“Mulier vero a mollitie tamquam mollier. . . . Utrique enim forti- 
tudine et imbecillitate corporum separantur.” Similar unfavorable 
opinions are reflected in numerous Latin writers. It must be em- 
phasized that the earlier anti-feminist documents actually treat 
woman as a concept—-and an evil one—rather than as a flesh-and- 
tlood individual. Even so, a small number of clerics took it upon 
themselves to defend the feminine sex through a scholastic system 
of argumentation. An example of this may be seen in the follow- 
ing: 

Mulier prefertur viro, scilicet: Materia: Quia Adam factus de 
limo terre, Eva de costa Ade. Loco: Quia Adam factus extra 
Paradisum, Eva in Paradiso." 


1See P. Meyer, “Plaidoyer en faveur des dames,” in Romania (1877), 
6:499, p. 501. 
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Misogyny and Pro-feminism 


All this impersonal and abstract misogyny has been in the cate- 
gory of literature written by the erudite, and for the erudite who 
could read Latin. It was not until the thirteenth century that the 
debate became at all popular and inspired. The harsh Jean de 
Meung, completing the Roman de la Rose in sharply contrasting 
manner to the courtly Guillaume de Lorris, poured line after line of 
literary acid upon women, whom he regarded as “bestes feibles et 
variables.” This prompted a storm of protest in France. 

The Italian polygraph, Giovanni Boccaccio, in the fourteenth 
century writes a violent diatribe against a widow who had made a 
public laughing-stock of him, and attacks the entire feminine sex 
at the same time by means of his Corbaccio. Not content with the 
manifold scurrilous arguments of this book, the author composes 
in Latin the De casibus virorum illustrium, where he does not miss 
a single opportunity to demonstrate that the downfall of eminent 
men throughout history has been due to the evil influence of 
women. Paradoxically enough, Boccaccio was to supply not only 
the misogynists, but also the pro-feminists with a wealth of argu- 
ments. His De claris mulieribus, again in Latin, constitutes a series 
of biographies of outstanding women, drawn largely from Livy, 
Tacitus, and Valerius Maximus. The handbooks, therefore, of the 
debate are the four works: the Corbaccio, the Roman de la Rose, the 
De casibus, and the De claris mulieribus. These books were imi- 
tated, plagiarized, and adapted by numerous pro- and anti-feminists. 
In all fairness it deserves to be noted that neither Jean de Meung 
nor Boccaccio had failed to “borrow” freely from other predeces- 
sors. The Frenchman paraphrased many misogynist lines of Ovid’s 
Ars amatoria, while the later Italian incorporated almost bodily Ju- 
venal’s Sixth Satire, the venom of which was well suited to his 
bitter mood. 

France and Italy witness a series of documents inspired by 
any or all of the four works mentioned. Although much of this 
literature is imitative and uninspired, its great volume and un- 
questionable popularity justify consideration. Indeed, the debate 
has been investigated for French and Italian literature, whereas 
the Spanish phase of the struggle has received less critical attention. 


II. The Debate in Spain 


It is extremely significant that Spain, or rather the region pro- 
ducing Castilian literature, remained dormant during the first phase 
ef the quarrel. No indigenous work was written on the subject 
until the fifteenth century. However, Catalonia, always linguis- 
tically and otherwise identified with France, followed the example 
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Jacob Ornstein 23 
of that country in becoming involved much earlier. Cerveri de 
Gerona, who died in 1280, was the first Catalonian misogynist. He 
was followed in the fourteenth century by Bernan Metge with his 
Somni and Francesch Eximenic, writer of the Llibre de les dones. 
It is, for this reason, incorrect to speak of the “recrudescence” of 
the question in fifteenth century Castile. Writers on the matter 
point to this century as the period of intensification or amplification 
of the feminist theme; for Spain one must think rather of its in- 
ception and development. 

The historical course of Spanish feminism is indicated at a 
glance by the comparative list on page 224. 


A. Pro-Feminist Documents 


The preponderance of pro-feminist literature strikes the eye. 
Hence, the debate in Spain assumes largely a defensive aspect. 
Equally significant is the fact that all this literature of protest was 
written, not in opposition to the misogyny of any Castilian, but to 
the Roman Juvenal, the Italian Boccaccio, the Catalonian Tor- 
rellas. Of all these, it was Boccaccio who left the most reminiscences 
and the most indelible impression. Strangely enough, the debt of 
the Archpriest of Talavera, author of the Spanish Corbacho, to the 
Italian Corbaccio has been seriously questioned. The pioneer his- 
torian of Spanish letters, Amador de los Rios concedes only the 
borrowing of the title? Farinelli, on the other hand, collates pas- 
sages to prove considerable influence. Be this as it may, the bitter 
Italian has little spiritually in common with the good-humored 
Spanish priest. As for Juvenal, his words are reechoed by occa- 
sional Spanish misogynists, while Jean de Meung’s verses seem to 
have been almost unknown to the Iberian peninsula. As Luquiens 
puts it: “The Roman de la Rose exerted practically no influence on 
medieval Castilian literature save through its nature-description.”* 
One searches in vain for refutations of the Archpriest’s Corbacho. 
Writing the work during his chaplaincy to Juan II, he incurred the 
disfavor of the queen, Dofia Maria, who sent out an appeal for lite- 
rary defenders of the feminine sex—an appeal bearing little or 
no fruit. 

Apparently the protest would not have surpassed insignificant 
proportions, had not Torrellas made his appearance. The Catalan 
Torrellas, not the Castilian Archpriest of Talavera, assumed the 
role of a slandering villain—the horrible arch-type of the misogynist. 





2 Historia de la literature espanola, VI, p. 41. 
8 Jtalia e Spagna (Turin, 1929), I, pp. 284-300. 
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The poet earned this reputation with remarkable ease and by virtue 
of a single composition known as the Maldezir de mugeres, written 
about 1440 in Castilian. The Maldezir turned out to be a double- 
edged sword, for it became the inspired purpose of every professed 
feminist to return the “slander” with interest to Torrellas and to 
his sympathizers. That the bulk of his production was in the ortho- 
dox courtly vein and that he went so far as to write a retraction of 
the Maldezir did not serve to absolve the Catalan from his sin. 
His notoriety lasted well-nigh a century, for Cristébal de Castillejo, 
in the early 16th century, one of the last to engage in the debate, 
and fighting under the feminist banner, reviews as follows the 
rogue’s gallery of woman-haters: 


Tanto mal 

No se puede en especial 
Relatar en poco especio ; 
Remitolo a Juan Bocacio, 
Torrellas y Juvenal. 


The Archpriest of Talavera is conspicuously absent from this 
group. It is difficult, if not impossible, to discover any literary re- 
sentment toward him or his Corbacho. The book must have been 
welcomed with the same spirit in which it was written—that of a 
bantering bit of entertainment at the expense of the ladies, although 
wrapped in the cloak of conventional medieval didacticism. The 
very fact that there has been disagreement regarding Boccaccio’s 
influence on the work, and that any influence at all has been denied, 
indicates how little it has in common with the excoriating invective 
of the resentful Italian. The sincerity of Talavero’s misogyny 1s en- 
tirely open to question; Américo Castro interprets the whole Cor- 
bacho on the basis of the Archpriest’s final statement: “Guay del 
cuitado que siempre solo duerme . . .,” and consoles his celibacy by 
burlesquing the antics of the women with their stolen chickens, their 
childish vanity, their foibles. He evidently enjoys his material, in- 
serting anecdotes, enlarging upon their more or less reprehensible 
customs, all with a certain unction and self-satisfaction over his 
own craftsmanship. The lack of any pro-feminist retaliation against 
the cleric is the most convincing argument for the consideration of 
his book as essentially a libro de entretenimiento 


The complete absence of anti-feminist documents until the 
very end of the century proves both the innocuousness of Talavera’s 
“attack” and the abortive character of the phenomenon in Castile. 
In spite of this, the most eminent Spanish literary critic, Menéndez 
y Pelayo, sees fit to declare that Spain teemed with anti-feminists : 
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La misma abundancia de tales panegiricos prueba que los 
detractores eran numerosos y temibles, llegando a formar una es- 
pecie de secta que tuvo por bandera el Corbaccio, y mas adelante las 
coplas de Torrellas.* 


This hypothesis is scarcely supported by any considerable accretion 
of anti-feminist documents, or even the record of such works. In 
the case of pro-feminism, on the contrary, besides the ample body 
of extant treatises, there is also a record of lost compositions ; such 
has been the fate of Alonso de Cartagena’s Libro de las mugeres 
ilustres, Andrés Delgadillo’s Libro de las mugeres, and Fray Martin 
de Cérdoba’s Alabanzas de la virginidad. 

The pro-feminists did not even await a provocative misogynist 
treatise in order to begin their hostilities. Enrique de Villena, in 
1417, wrote his allegorical Dece trabajos de Hércules, of which the 
twelfth chapter upholds the merit of women. By their very nature, 
the author maintains, they are possessors of the highest virtues, 
which cause them to bring out the best in men—the same line of rea- 
soning to be followed and amplified by one subsequent feminist 
after another. 

Juan Rodriguez del Padron, also a writer of sentimental novels, 
lists fifty reasons for feminine superiority in his Triunfo de las 
donas. Besides the traditional and omnipresent feminist arguments 
that woman should be venerated for her beauty, chastity, compas- 
sion, prudence, he exerts his ingenuity to conjure reasons of the 
most preposterous sort. Proofs of feminine excellence, asserts 
Rodriguez del Padron, are evinced by the fact that the basilisk is 
always of masculine, not feminine gender, that the names of conti- 
nents are feminine, that the reproductive organs of the woman are 
modestly concealed, while those of the male are shockingly in evi- 
dence. 

Less ingenuous, but more reasonable was Alvaro de Luna, pri- 
vate counselor of Juan II, in his Libro de las virtuosas y claras mu- 
geres, a close imitation of Boccaccio’s De claris mutlieribus in its 
lengthy catalogue of illustrious women. The Condestable admits 
that a negligible minority of women have brought dishonor to their 
sex, but maintains that they have been overshadowed by a host of 
others who made great sacrifices for their ideals. Therefore, one is 
wrong to generalize. It is noteworthy that Alvaro de Luna does not 
insist upon the superiority of the feminine sex, but merely demands 
2 proper respect. Alvaro de Luna is one of the very few partici- 
pating in the debate whom excessive zeal did not lead to extremes. 
The Italianate poet Juan de Mena deserves only minor mention for 


4 Historia de la poesia castellana, II, p. 219. 
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his brief proemio to the Condestable’s book, in which he applauds 
this work as a worthy production in a just cause, and fitting punish- 
ment for the slanderers of a sex to be revered. The fifteenth-cen- 
tury writer Fernando de la Torre can be counted among the less 
famous defenders of women. In his Libro de veinte cartas, a work 
of miscellaneous content, he espouses the feminine cause several 
times, resorting to the well-known technique of cataloguing women 
known to posterity for their exemplary self-sacrifice. 

The surviving text of the cleric Martin de Cordoba entitled 
the Jardin de las nobles doncellas is a tedious hodge-podge of theo- 
logical arguments on one hand, and an enumeration of famous 
women on the other. 

Indeed the Spanish clerics seemed to be fond of defending the 
feminine sex, for Alonso de Madrigal, one of the best-known bish- 
ops of his day, also took up literary cudgels. His opuscule, Tratado 
de cémo al ome es necesario amar, is in the form of a reply to a 
young man who had expressed amazement that El Tostado, by 
which name the priest was better known, had fallen in love. To 
justify himself and to emphasize woman’s importance to society, 
the author resorts to fine-spun scholastic reasoning, and to the 
enumeration of outstanding examples of woman’s power to sway 
men and empires. He finally concludes that, since love is such a 
tremendous force, the most desirable thing is for every man to de- 
vote himself to the love of some good woman. 

In order to complete the survey of early fifteenth-century prose 
works defending women, it is necessary to consider the writer of 
the Defensa de virtuosas mugeres, Diego de Valera, didactic and 
historian during the reign of three Castilian monarchs. For his 
thesis he chooses to discuss an aphorism from Seneca: “enténce es 
buena la muger quando claramente es mala.” This affirmation he 
undertakes to refute by a number of arguments, few of them start- 
ling or original. Neither sex, according to him, is inherently more 
sinful than the other. He admits that there have been cases of 
feminine sinning, but queries how many women were tempted but 
never overcome. With such pity does Diego de Valera regard the 
erring anti-feminists that he begs Christ to be indulgent and for- 
give them. 

Although all the prose works seen thus far have been compli- 
mentary enough to the female sex, their pro-feminism cannot com- 
pare at all in intensity with that of the sentimental novel. This 
genre, born in Italy and continued in Spain, is the most ardent 
exaltation of women, endowing them with curious mystic qualities. 
Not all the sentimental novelists undertook to militate for the 
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feminine cause, in spite of their unbridled admiration for the sex, 
but the men who did, provide documents which uphold in the 
most intransigent fashion the complete supremacy of the creatures 
to whom the sentimental novel is unconditionally devoted. 

One of these impassioned defenders was the novelist Juan de 
Flores, an author as popular during his lifetime as he is obscure to 
posterity. With anger in his heart for the Catalan Torrellas, he 
presents the latter, in Grisel y Mirabella, participating in a public 
debate with Bracayda, defender of her own sex. Men, she affirms, 
are the cause of all feminine delinquency. Agreeing that men are 
endowed with superior mental powers, Bragayda further argues 
that for this reason they ought not to take advantage of the weaker 
sex to lead them into sin for their selfish enjoyment. All of poor 
Torrellas’ protestations are overruled and he finally falls into the 
hands of a mob of irate women, who administer a lingering and 
exquisite death to the arch-misogynist. The Grimalte y Gradissa, 
with its series of accusations and counter-accusations, adds little 
to the ideas expressed in Grisel y Mirabella. 

The virtual apotheosis of woman is duplicated in Diego de 
San Pedro. The protagonist of the Carcel de amor, for example, 
far from attacking the lady who had ruined his life, leaps to her de- 
fense when his confidant Teseo slanders all women. To him and to all 
detractors, he addresses thirty-five arguments. All things created by 
God deserve respect. Besides, the Holy Virgin was a woman. Even 
if all misogynist accusations were true, feminine beauty alone is 
sufficient to exalt woman. Such an unlimited, unqualified adoration 
vill never be surpassed in the poetic literature of the defense which 
we are to examine. 


Only the aggresively pro-feminist verse will be considered here, 
since to do otherwise would entaii a study of practically the entire 
poetic production of the century. The courtier Hugo de Urries 
anticipates the strategy of Juan de Flores, in De los galanes, put- 
ting the responsibility for feminine misbehavior on masculine 
shoulders. In his El de los grosseros he becomes so furious at the 
itisogynists that he challenges any or all of them to a duel. 


Suero de Ribera, a contemporary of Torrellas, takes feminine 
superiority for granted and heaps bitter curses upon the woman- 
haters: 


Pestilencia por las lenguas 
que fablen mal de las donas. 


Mal haya quien mal dixere. 
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Anton de Montoro, better known by the pseudonym of “el 
Ropero,” also reproaches Torrelas bitterly : 


Conviene que se castigue 
quien contra damas arguye 
pues de la verdad refuye. 


Much more refined and dispassionate are the objections of 
Gomez Manrique to the Catalan anti-feminist : 


La raz6n nunca consiente 
estremidad en las cosas 
que de malas y famosas 
ay por el mundo symiente. 


Moderation, on the contrary, does not mark the pro-feminism 
of Juan del Enzina, outstanding dramatic poet of the late fifteenth 
century. His lyric defense begins with a curse: 


Nunca se vea en reposo 
jamas le falte tormento 
jamas le falte cuydado. 


He proceeds to advance conventional and well-known arguments, to 
which he adds one of his own, namely, that the proportion of evil 
men to evil women is one thousand to one. 

Not content with treating the theme only in the lyric, Enzina 
pays his respects to it in drama, certain that the sympathies of his 
Spanish theatrical patrons lie with his cause. The eclogue entitled 
Fileno y Zambardo presents again the ever-popular debate. The 
shepherd Fileno, disdained by Cefira, complains to another shep- 
kerd called Zambardo. The former’s tirade of misogynist abuse 
meets with sharp rebuttal by Zambardo, who reminds his friend 
that the lady had never given him any encouragement, and who 
protests vehemently against the reviling of any worthy woman. 


B. Anti-Feminist Documents 


The comparative paucity of anti-feminist documents is striking. 
The insignificance of Castilian misogyny becomes increasingly ap- 
parent when recognition is made of its curiously self-effacing 
character. The first illustration of this is afforded by Juan de Tapia, 
who added a “glosa” to Torrellas’ Maldezir. The first fourteen 
stanzas of this composition, entitled Yerra con poco saber, criticize 
anyone who concerns himself with love and women: 


Quien de amor y de mugeres 
tuuiere cierto el querer 
quien tomare tal plazer 

por perdurables plazeres 
yerra con poco saber. 
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When it is learned, however, that Juan de Tapia wrote the poem at 
the caprice of his lady, its aspect of anti-feminism is entirely can- 
celled. 

Another apparent misogynist, Hernan Mexia, confesses at the 
very beginning of his “anti-feminist” verses that he would not have 
written them if it had not been for the insistence of some ladies at 
the court. Menéndez y Pelayo gives the poet credit for producing 
the best misogynist verses, even surpassing Pére Torrellas. Be that 
as it may, Mexia displays remarkable artistry in devising one meta- 
phor after another to describe feminine perfidy, insubstantiality, 
and viciousness. His method is illustrated by the following lines: 


Illas son junqueras vanas 

y falsillos son d’albogue, 

hechas de hojas liuianas, 

llenas de culpas humanas ; 

criadas entre el azogue. 
This type of misogyny, entirely false and insincere, has been char- 
acterized by Barbara Matulka as “the new society pastime of attack- 
ing women.’ It was a type of intellectual game for the diversion of 
the aristocracy. 

Nevertheless, Fray ffligo Lopez de Mendoga, the author of the 
Dictado en vituperio de las malas mujeres y alabanza de las buenas, 
negates his misogyny in still another fashion. Courtly cleric of the 
Catholic Kings, he writes more strophes in praise of women than 
in their condemnation. Each strophe develops a more or less subtle 
metaphor. In one, woman is compared to a bee, ready to sting 
anyone who kisses her; in another, to a poison hidden in a tasty 
dish; in still another, to the keeper of a castle containing great 
treasures. Ostensibly the versifying cleric is more interested in in 
venting clever metaphors than in the calumny or defense of the 
feminine sex. 

Such is scarcely the case with Fernando de Rojas, author of 
the monumental Celestina. His anti-feminist digression compen- 
sates for its brevity by its venom. Calisto has just finished a pane- 
gyric to Melibea, unlimited in its laudatory nature. His confidant, 
Sempronio, refutes his master with a tirade as vitriolic as the latter’s 
speech had been eulogistic. He condemns woman in toto and in such 
harsh terms as the following: 


Lee los ystoriales, estudia los fildsofos, mira los poetas. Llenos 
estan los libros de sus viles é malos ejemplos é de las caydas que 
5 The Novels of Juan de Flores and their European Diffusion (New 
York, 1931), p. 125. 
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leuarorr los que en algo, como tu, las reputaron . . . ;quien te con- 
taria sus mentiras, sus trafagos, sus cambios, su liuianidad, sus 
lagrimillas, sus alteraciones, sus osadias? Que todo lo que piensan, 
osan sin deliberar. :Sus disimulaciones, su lengua, su engafio, su 
oluido, su desamor, su ingratitud, su inconstancia, su negar, su 
rebouler, su presuncion, . . . su golosina, su luxuria é suziedad, 

. su deslenguamiento, su desverguenca, su alcahueteria? ... Esta 
es la muger, antigua malicia que a Adan echo de los deleytes de 
parayso. . 


Rojas does absolutely nothing to cancel his anti-feminism; on the 


contrary, he adds insult to injury by giving a detailed description 
of the many stratagems of contemporary women to deceive unsus- 
pecting men, aided and abetted by the wily hag, Celestina. 

Spiritual brother, contemporary, and possibly condisciple of 
Rojas at the University of Salamanca, is Luis de Lucena. Having 
been rejected by a beautiful lady, Lucena consoles himself by writ- 
ing an excoriating indictment of woman in the form of his Repe- 
ticlon de amores. Since he is, as he himself tells us, a student at 
Salamanca, center of Renaissance ferment in Spain, it is not acci- 
dental that his work is erudite and pedantic in nature. 

Lucena, taking as his thesis a strophe from Torrellas’ Malde- 
cir, harnesses all his humanistic-scholarly resources to deliver 
smashing blows at a hated sex. Perhaps the mildest feature of his 
anti-feminism is reflected in a half dozen pages devoted to satire 
of contemporary women and their laughable attempts to beautify 
themselves. Delving next into history he catalogues long pages of 
notorious women who were the undoing of men—a common misogy- 
ist technique. He quotes the Ecclesiasticus to the effect that: “De 
la muger nasce la maldad del varon.” <A _ well-nigh incontestable 
proof of feminine inferiority, he believes, is Aristotle’s statement 
that woman is an imperfect man: “Es assi mesmo la muger hombre 
imperfecto, como dize Aristételes, De animalibus. ’ This state- 
ment was pounced upon eagerly by most anti-feminists, including 
Jean de Meung, Boccaccio, and Torrellas. 

A paraphrase of Juvenal’s Sixth Satire repeats all the accusa- 
tions of the former—loquacity, jealousy, sexual insatiability, and 
cven murder. Let it be underscored that Lucena is the first man on 
the Iberian peninsula to follow Juvenal in all his atrocious charges, 
from petty vices to capital crimes on the part of women. 

A constant obsession of Lucena is the favorite misogynist ar- 
gument that women are insatiable: “Son otrosi las mugeres asi como 
animales que, sin alguna discretion, siruen asi al apetito de la 
luxuria....” 
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Three times does the Salamancan humanist resort to the medie- 
val diatribe, breaking out in coarse and brutal invective, in the fol- 
jowing manner: 


Es ostrosi la muger principio de pecado, arma del diablo . 
notorio mal . . . mal de todos desseado, pelea que nunca cessa, dafio 
continuo . . . desuio de castidad, puerta de la muerte, sendero her- 
rado, llaga de scorpion, camino para el fuego . . . enfermedad in- 
curable .. . muerte suaue . . . delicada destructién, rosa que hiede, 
lisonja crescida, pestilencia que manzilla al anima. .. . 


As if such epithets as stinking rose, pathway to hell, plague 
were insufficient, Luis de Lucena resorts to means more repugnant 
than his invectives. True to the fifteenth century, and its morbid 
preoccupation with old age and death, he paints a repulsive picture 
of the ravages of time upon a once beautiful lady: 


Que aquella tierna cara delicada y linda tornara rugosa. Y 
aquellas partes de su cuerpo que asi lohas, por curso de tiempo se 
tornaran secas, negras, y hediondas y gargagientas. Y los ojos no 
daran aquell resplendor: El cuello se curuara y el cuerpo se tornara 
tan seco que paresca un tronco. 


He reminds us further of the miasma which will accompany her 
ultimate bodily decomposition: “Dime ;qué hermosura tendra la 
muger después de muerta? Mucho hedor del qual no te valdras 
atapando las narizes.” 

Even the most careful and pedantic perusal of the other Cas- 
tilian anti-feminists will fail to unearth similar examples of crude 
naturalism. This is what deserves to be emphasized. On the other 
hand, in other literatures there is no dearth of instances of misogynic 
coarseness.® 

Luis de Lucena, author of the lengthiest treatise of its kind, 
writes in decided contrast to the feeble and apologetic misogynists 
peculiar to Castilian literature. He takes his place at the side of the 
inost brutal detractors of women—Juvenal, Jean de Meung, Boccac- 
cio. His unbridled and coarse anti-feminism is not native, but 
exotic. 


III. Conclusions 


Castilian misogyny runs a course all its own, sharply differen- 
tiated from that in France and Italy. It has been seen that with 
most “anti-feminists” their misogynistic lines were a mere fashion- 





6 See especially, Juvenal, Sixth Satire, 429-33; Giovanni Boccaccio, Cor- 
baccio, edition Sorrento, pp. 92-3; Jean de Meung, Roman de la Rose, lines 
8907-8; Jacme Roig, Lithre de les dones, edition Almela i Vives, p. 54. 
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able literary diversion. Neither is an implacable hatred discernible 
in Talavera’s Corbacho, where the author, after amusing himself 
at the cost of women, finally concludes by sympathizing with any- 
one who “sleeps alone.”” No true misogynist appears until the very 
last decade of the fifteenth century. Significantly, when the two 
genuine detractors of the feminine sex, Rojas and Lucena, do ap- 
pear, we are not in the presence of Spaniards nor Castilians, but 
of Hispano-Jews. The unhappiness of the Hebrews and the con- 
versos is consistently reflected by the vein of bitter pessimism appar- 
ent in all Hispano-Jewish writers, from Santdb, through Anton de 
Montoro, Rodrigo de Cota, Fernando de Rojas, and up to Luis de 
Lucena. Hence, a very probable psychological basis for the unmiti- 
gated ire of these two intransigent woman-haters. 

The scarcity of anti-feminist documents contrasts with the 
luxuriant development of pro-feminist literature. It can be main- 
tained that a certain urging of Spanish gallantry forbids the 
calumny of a sex to whom only respect and veneration are due, and 
which demands an instantaneous defense when these obligations are 
violated. Let it be recalled that it was in Spain, more than in any 
other country, with the possible exception of Italy, that the senti- 
mental novel, a genre which deified and ennobled woman, flour- 
ished. It is the cradle of Don Juan who, although a rake, never 
permitted a woman to be insulted in his presence. 

In this background Luis de Lucena, with his Repeticién de 
amores, is an anomaly. Instead of following the genuinely Castilian 
tradition of defending and exalting woman, he chooses to revile and 
pillory them in the most repugnant and cruel fashion. 

To all intents and purposes, the debate ends in Spain with Lu- 
cena. At the beginning of the sixteenth century Cristébal de Cas- 
tillejo still ventures to undertake the subject in his poetic Didlogo 
de mugeres; but with this exception, the debate can be said to have 
been born and to have died in the fifteenth century as an independent 
theme of Castilian literature. Utterances for and against women can 
naturally be culled until the present time, but these belong to that 
totality of ideas comprising the ideology of any writer. 

The theme of Feminism, as such, has not been touched here, 
except indirectly. This concept is primarily concerned with the 
sociological position of woman in society, and with her economic, 
juridic, and political advance in the modern epoch. The quarrel of 
pro- and anti-feminism does not revolve about woman as a socio- 
logical entity, but rather about her moral existence. Fundamentally 
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the question may be expressed thus: “Is woman bad?” As such 
the debate was short-lived in Castile Spain, and the reply of Cas- 
tilian literature was a round and categorical “ No.” 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 








SOME ADDITIONAL MANUSCRIPTS OF GEOFFREY OF 
MONMOUTH’S HISTORIA REGUM BRITANNIAE 


By Jacop HAMMER 


In his edition of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
Britanniae,’ Mr. Acton Griscom compiled an imposing list of Geof- 
frey manuscripts.? It consists of those which were included in 
Hardy’s list® and of those which were unknown to him. The latter 
Mr. Griscom has duly recorded, thus increasing and improving 
Hardy’s list. To quote (550): 


Thirty-one manuscripts of that [Hardy’s] list had to be re- 
jected either as duplications, or as not manuscripts of the Historia, 
or as no longer identifiable. . .. Forty-three manuscripts have been 
added to Hardy’s net compilation, of which twelve have not hitherto 
been recorded, and fourteen have been known by name only, and 
now for the first time receive characterization. 


As will be seen below, however, Mr. Griscom’s list, though 
representing a vast improvement over that of Hardy’s, is still in- 
complete. It is the purpose of the present note to supplement Mr. 
Griscom’s (and Hardy’s) list by such manuscripts as have turned 
ap in my study of the textual tradition of Geoffrey. Some of them 


escaped Griscom’s notice though mention of them was made in li- 
brary catalogs; others turned up accidentally. 


I. Spain. 

a. In his review of Griscom’s edition, H. Walther expressed 
surprise at the absence of Geoffrey MSS in Spain, Germany and 
Austria.‘ 

Walther’s statement can now be modified, because Spain has 
Geoffrey manuscripts. Paul Ewald, in his article “Reise nach 
Spanien im Winter von 1878 auf 1879’ lists a great number of 
Spanish MSS in different libraries, including the Biblioteca Co- 
Icembina (pp. 373-381), in Seville. On p. 378 the following state- 
ment is found: 


7.3.19. chart. qu. saec, xiv (F. Colon). Historia Britanica. Der 
Author tibersetzt auf Bitten des Archidiaconus Walterus Croufor- 


1 Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1929. 

2 Tbid., 551-584. 

8 Descriptive Catalogue of Materials Relating to the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland, vol. I, pp. 341-348. 

4 See Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 192 (1930), 292. 

5 Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fuer Gltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
6 (1881), 219-398. 
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diensis® quendam britanici sermonis librum vetustissimum ; enthalt 
die fabelhafte Geschichte von Brutus primus rex Britonum usque 
ad Cadualdium’ filium Caduallonis (bis 689). 


Since Geoffrey’s authorship is not mentioned, only one familiar 
with his preface can guess that his work is referred to in the above 
description. The title, Historia Britanica, quoted by Ewald, has 
been added by a modern hand. The number 7.3.19, in a recent 
hand, replaces the old one, E.7. Tab. 134, N. 43, which was crossed 
out. As far as I can see, the manuscript is not divided into books, 
and many chapters lack initials, but blanks were left for them and 
small letters on the margin indicate the initials to be inserted. The 
MS was written in the early fifteenth century and contains the 
dedication to Robert, Earl of Gloucester. 


b. Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. 


MS 6319 = F147. Vellum. 74 folios. Late XIIth century. No 
division into books apparent. Dedication to Robert, Earl of Glou- 
cester is omitted in the text, but is added on the margin by what 
seems to be a contemporary hand. According to Professor W. J. 
Entwistle,* its last “English possessor was a Thomas Norton and 
the first Spanish mark is the stamp of Philip V.” 


II. Switzerland. 


In addition to the controversial Bern MS (568.N.1.8), which 
both Griscom and Faral used in their editions, Switzerland possesses 
another important Geoffrey MS: 

St. Gall, 633. Parchment; folios 3-121; XIIIth century.* Not 
divided into books. Instead of the usual dedication “Opusculo 
igitur meo Roberte dux Claudiocestriae faveas, ut sic te doctore, 
te monitore corrigatur . . .” this MS (and many others)*® contain 


6 As far as I can see from the photostat, the reading is “Exonofor- 
diensis.” 

7“Cadualadrum,” photostat. I am indebted to Dr. Henry A. Moe, Secre- 
tary of the Guggenheim Foundation, for procuring for me some photo- 
stats of this MS. 

8 The Arthurian Legend in the Literatures of the Spanish Peninsula, 
p. 63, note 4 (J. M. Dent, London, 1925). I de not agree with Professor 
Entwistle that this MS “is of the fourteenth century.” 

9 See Verzeichniss der Handschriften der Stiftsbibliothek von St. Gallen, 
compiled by Gustav Scherrer, 206 (Halle, 1875). For other items see ibid. 

10 EF, Faral, in his edition of Geoffrey (La Légende Arthurienne, vol. III, 
Paris, 1929), p. 64, attempted to classify the MSS of Geoffrey into four 
groups according to dedications. The first group contains the dedication to 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester and Waleran, Count of Mellent; the second, rep- 
resented by a single manuscript, contains the dedication to king Stephen 
and Earl Robert; the third to Earl Robert exclusively, while the fourth 
contains no dedication at all. I pointed out the fallacy of Faral’s argument 
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.”’ For the 


study of the textual tradition the St. Gall MS is of value, because 
though written in the early XIIIth century, it shows important de- 
viations from the so far accepted printed texts. I shall present as 
a specimen the following two passages: 


Faral, chap. 16; Griscom 1.11 


Inter haec et alia, duobus die- 
bus et una nocte prospero vento- 
rum flatu concurrerunt applicue- 
runtque in quamdam insulam, vo- 
catam Leogecia, quae, antiquitus 
ab incursione piratarum vastata, 
a nemine inhabitabatur. In illam 
ergo misit Brutus trecentos arm- 
atos ad explorandum quid inhabi- 
taret. Qui neminem reperientes, 
feras diversi generis infra saltus 
ac nemora inventas caede affici- 
unt. Venerunt ad quamdam civi- 
tatem desertam, in qua templum 
Dianae repererunt. In eodem 
imago Deae responsa dabat, si 
forte ab aliquo peteretur. Onera- 
ti tandem reperta_ venatione, 
revertuntur ad naves suas patri- 
aeque situm et civitatem conso- 
ciis praedicant. Suggerunt duci 
templum adire atque litatis donis 
a numine loci inquirere quae pa- 
tria eis sedem certae mansionis 
praeberet. .. . 


Faral, chap. 62; Griscom 4.9 


Emenso iam die secundo cum 
non haberet Cassibellaunus quid 
comederet, timuit ne fame cap- 
eretur, carcerem Caesaris subi- 
turus. Mandavit itaque Andro- 
geo, ut sese cum lulio pacifi- 
a oe 


St. Gall 


Inter haec et alia duobus die- 
bus et una nocte prospero ven- 
torum flatu cucurrerunt appli- 
cueruntque in quandam insulam 
Ligetiam dictam, quae olim a 
piratis vastata a nullo habitaba- 
tur. In illam igitur misit Brutus 
CCC milites armatos ad explo- 
randum qualis esset. Qui deser- 
tam reperientes diversi generis 
feras infra saltus interficiunt. 
Tandem venientes in quandam 
desertam civitatem in qua tem- 
plum fuit Dianae, quae et ibidem 
dabat responsa petentibus. One- 
rati tandem venatione sociis ter- 
rae situm praedicant et sugge- 
runt duci templum adire et litatis 
hostiis a numine perquirere quae 
patria eis ad inhabitandum dare- 
CU. 0 os 


St. Gall 


Emenso itaque die secundo, 
cum victus Cassibellano defice- 
ret, timens fame capi et Caesaris 
carceri retrudi, mandavit An- 
drogeo ut se cum lulio pacifi- 
caret.... 





concerning the fourth group in my paper, “A Commentary on the Prophetia 
Merlini, etc.” (Speculum, X [1935], 4, note 3). If there is a group without 
any dedication, it is the group represented by the St. Gall and many other 
MSS of the same type, of which Professor Faral had no knowledge at all. 
I may add that, in his list of MSS of the first group, one notes with regret 
the absence of MS Lansdowne 732, in the British Museum; Griscom, too 
[p. 559], forgot to mention the double dedication in the Lansdowne MS. 
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The story is the same, and it would seem that the St. Gall 
represents an independent tradition with a leaning toward popular 
or vulgar constructions. In the St. Gall, “qualis esset” certainly 
makes better sense than “quid inhabitaret” in Faral’s text. So does 
“hostiis,” which is better than “donis” in Faral, because it is the 
proper word with “litare.” 


III. Germany 


Germany has one Geoffrey manuscript, the Codex Phillipps 
1880, ff. 172-186," in the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. It is not a full- 
fledged MS of Geoffrey, but a skillfully written outline of the His- 
toria, in two parts. Folios 172-181 contain the historical narrative, 
while folios 182-186 give the Prophecies of Merlin (Book VII of 
the Historia) which the scribe, a Frenchman, preferred to place 
unabridged, after the narrative. Needless to say, the Prophecies 
defy abbreviation ; the scribe showed good taste in placing it where 
he did. The Prophecies end with the slightly modified statement 
which in printed editions forms the transition to Book VIII: Nec 
mora cum crastina dies illuxisset applicuerunt fratres.** As a speci- 
men of the abbreviator’s handiwork I shall quote part of the Uther- 
Igerna episode (f. 178"): 


Inter haec, rex pulchritudinem ducissae (Igernae) recolens, de- 
cidit in aegritudinem. Adducitur Merlinus, ut medelam adhibeat."* 
Qui cognita aegritudinis causa ait: “Utendum est novis artibus, 
mi rex, et hactenus inauditis, ut voto tuo potiaris. Scio medicamini- 
bus meis tibi figuram Gorlois dare, ut ipse per omnia esse videaris 
et ut mihi super hiis credatur, ecce Ulfin, princeps militiae vester, 
mutabitur in Britaieul, senescaldum™ ducis, ego vero sumpta tertia 
specie, adero tertius. Sed antequam haec fiant, praecipe principibus 
exercitus, ne quid contra castrum moliantur attemptare, nisi tuam 
prius viderint praesentiam.” Tunc Merlinus ducens eos seorsum 
ut praedixerat transformavit. Tunc vero rex et Ulfin, se mutuo 
respicientes, mirati sunt pavefacti et equos ascendentes lora apud 
Tyntaieul verterunt et nuntiatum est ducissae maritum suum cum 
Britaieul senescaldo’* et Briel scutifero’® advenire. Currit eis in 
obviam et putans bracchia collo mariti innectere, regem osculata est 
in specie eius saepissime. Rex vero desiderata venere se refecit. . . . 

11 For a description and history of this MS, see Valentin Rose, Die 
Meerman-Handschriften des Sir Thomas Phillipps, No. 1442, pp. 326-328 
(In Verzeichniss der lateinischen Handschriften der kénigl. Bibliothek zu 
Berlin, vol. I, Berlin, 1893). 

12[n the narrative proper (f. 178") this line runs as follows: Nec mora 
applicuit Aurelius cum fratre suo Vter. 

183 The phrase “medelam adhibere” occurs in the Prophecies; cf. 
“ .. eliminabitur puella, ut medelae curam adhibeat.” See Faral, p. 196, line 
21; Griscom, p. 390, line 22. 

14 Brithael has no such title in Geoffrey. 

15 Briel scutifer does not occur in Geoffrey; is he the magic disguise for 
Merlin, or a mistake for Jordanus of Tintagol, Ulfin’s friend? 
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IV. England. 

a. The John Rylands Library, Manchester, Latin MS 216.'* 
Vellum. 75 folios. XIIIth century, written by an English scribe. 
Divided into six books. Lacks first quire and begins with “victoriam 
tamen adepti, spoliis . . . ditati sunt.”’7 The dedicatory epistle to 
bishop Alexander of Lincoln,’* except the first eight words, is 
omitted. 

This MS (formerly in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Lat. 
4999 a. 8) is one of the four MSS the location of which is unknown 
according to Griscom (580). His notice of the provenance of this 
MS ought to contain the mention that before it became part of the 
Barrois collection (no. 223), it belonged, in 1612, to Cornelius Duyn 
of Amsterdam. Mr. Barnard, whom Griscom mentions, sold the 
MS to the John Rylands Library, on February 25, 1913. 

b. Lincoln Cathedral Chapter Library, MS 98 (A 4-6).*° Vel- 
lum. Folios 20-106. Dedication to Robert, Earl of Gloucester. Not 
divided into books. It contains an additional chapter, incorporated 
in the text, a clear case of interpolation. I quote it in order to show 
what happened to the text of Geoffrey. It occurs immediately after 
the Prophecies of Merlin (end of book VII).*° 


Merlinus iste, inter Britones sapientissimus fuit et materno 
genere nobilissimus, cuius patrem nullus agnovit. Sed ut Magantius 
philosophus testatur, matrem eius dixisse <quod> quidam incubus 
spiritus solitus erat genetrici apparere et cum ea concubere. Inde 
natus est Merlinus, qui has prophetias britannico carmine edidit. 
Iccirco enim prophetavit, ut ostenderet quando Britones insulam 
quam amittebant recuperarent et ut id manifestaret vaticinatus est, 
quot genera populorum Britanniam possiderent. Vaticinatus est 
etiam venturos insulae reges, regumque mores quod hactenus eve- 
nisse inspeximus. Si quis autem quaesierit quo spiritu sive bono, 
sive malo cecinerit, se ipsum consulat, an malus spiritus futura pro- 
palare consuevit. 


I may add that five more manuscripts contain the above pas- 
sage. They are MS Mm. V. 29 in the Cambridge University Library 
(XIIth century), from which, as my collation shows, the Lincoln 


16 See also Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. VI (1921-1922), 
187, 195, 

17 Faral, chap. 17, lines 9-10; Griscom 1.11, end. 

18 Faral, chap 110; Griscom 7.2. 

19 See short mention by Heinrich Schenkl, Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum 
Britannica, VI, in Sitzungsberichte der philos.-hist. Klasse der Kais. Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften, X Abhandlung, 131 (1894),61. Schenkl dates this MS 
as XIIth century. See also Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Lincoin Cathe- 
dral Chapter Library, compiled by R. M. Woolley, p. 63 (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1927). 

20 In Faral’s edition after chapter 117. 
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MS was copied; MS Royal 14 C 1 (XIVth century), in the British 
Museum; MS 514 (E.5.3) in Trinity College Library, Dublin; and 
the St. Cuthbert’s College MS, described below, and MS Laud 664 
(XIIIth century) in the Bodleian Library. 

c. John Tyldesley Jones MS (formerly Phillipps 25.145). This 
MS came to my attention through the good offices of Dr. Bell, 
Keeper of Manuscripts in the British Museum. Dr. Bell wrote 
me that Mr. Jones, at present a lieutenant in the Scots Guards, 
walked into the British Museum to get some advice about his manu- 
script. Since it was a Geoffrey MS, Dr. Bell, who helped me on 
many occasions, secured Mr. Jones’ permission to let me have micro- 
films of his MS.”* It is a XIIIth century MS; Vellum; 60 folios, 
of which the last is fragmentary, with three fly leaves at the be- 
ginning, containing a poem in Welsh. Not divided into books. It 
lacks the preface, dedication and the first chapter (description of 
Britain) and begins with “Aeneas, post Troianum bellum. . . .””* 
It also lacks entirely the prolog and dedicatory epistle to Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln,?* and the Prophecies of Merlin are not complete, 
ending with “transibit terminos furor.’”** Due to the fragmentary 
condition of the last folio the MS ends with “lues consecuta est. . . 
quantam non poterant vivi.”*° 

d. Exeter Cathedral Chapter Library, MS 3514. Vellum; 
XIIIth century; folios 95-218. Dedication to Robert, “dux Glau- 
uerniae.” The original scribe omitted the prolog and dedicatory 
epistle to Alexander, bishop of Lincoln;** both, however, were 
added on the margin of folio 158 by a later scribe, who also seems 
responsible for the division of the work into seven books. Almost 
all chapters lack initials. As in the Seville MS (see p. 236), small 
letters on the margin indicate the initials to be inserted.** 

e. Clumber MS 46, from the Library of the dukes of New- 
castle, at Clumber, Nottinghamshire, is now in the National Library 
of Wales, Aberystwyth,”” No. 11. 611 C. Vellum; late XIIth cen- 
tury. Written in France and not divided into books. Two notes 





211 understand that Lieutenant Jones intends to present his MS to Eton, 
which was his school. 

22 Faral, chap. 6; Griscom 1.3. 

23 Faral, chap. 109, 110; Griscom 7.1.2. 

24 Faral, chap. 117 (p. 202, line 8) ; Griscom 7.4 (p. 397, line 8) 

25 Faral, chap. 203 (p. 300, line 8) ; Griscom 12.15 (p. 530, line 8). 

26 The manuscript was described by Mr. Stuart Moore in the Calendar 
of the Dean and Chapter MSS of the Cathedral Library, Exeter. I was un- 
able to secure the Calendar. 

27] may add that the Lord Harlech MS, used by Griscom, forms now 
part of the National Library of Waies MSS Collection; so does MS Phil- 
lipps 9162, mentioned by Griscom, p. 562; its present number is Llanstephan 
176. 
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help to identify the early owners of this MS: 1. Est Petri Moesan, 
doc. theo. (ca. 1501) ; 2. Capucinorum usui Salienensium (ca. 1700). 
it was apparently owned, in 1826, by the Chanoine Labbey de Billy 
of Besancon. Like the St. Gall MS (see p. 236), the dedication reads 
“Opus igitur Deo meo corrigatur.” There are several large lacunae 
in the MS, amounting to approximately eighty-six pages of Faral’s 
text. 

f. Clumber MS 47, now Egerton 3412, in the British Museum. 
Vellum; XIVth century; felios 1-79. Written in England and di- 
vided into books. Dedication to Robert, Earl of Gloucester. 

g. St. Cuthbert’s College MS, at Ushaw, near Durham.** This 
MS is still without a pressmark due to the fact that it has been kept 
in a showcase. Written on parchment (242 leaves), somewhere in 
England, in the latter part of the XIIth century, by several scribes. 
Not divided into books. Dedication to Robert, Earl of Gloucester. 
Like the Lincoln MS (see p. 239), it contains an additional chapter 
on Merlin, quoted above. 

This is a peculiar manuscript. The text of Geoffrey extends to 
f. 122, and this space comprises 187 chapters of Farral’s edition, 
instead of 208. The scribe then dropped temporarily the closing 
chapters of Geoffrey’s Historia and, wishing apparently to connect 
an English history with Geoffrey’s British history, he inserted a 
very considerable part of Henry of Huntington’s Historia Anglorum 
(extending to f. 225), without even taking the trouble to mention 
Henry’s name. Henry’s history begins with the first chapter of the 
third book®® and ends with the ninth chapter of the eighth book.*° 
Folios 226 recto and verso are then left blank, and beginning with 
f. 227 the closing chapters of Geoffrey’s Historia (188-208) re- 
appear. Thus, the opening and closing portions of this MS contain 
Geoffrey’s Historia Regum Britanniae, the unity of which is in- 
terrupted by the inclusion, in the central part, of Henry of Hunt- 
ington’s Historia Anglorum.™ 

h. The Library of Lord Clifden at Lanhydrock, near Bodmin, 
B.12.16. This MS is a collection of various fragments, among 
which f.10 once belonged to a XIIth century Geoffrey MS. It con- 





28 For information about this manuscript, I am deeply indebted to Pro- 
fessor W. Levison, formerly of the University of Bonn, and at present hon- 
orary Fellow of the University of Durham. 

29 See Thomas Arnold’s edition, Rolls Series (1879), p. 67. 

80 [bid., p. 265. 

31 According to Professor Levison, the scribe used a copy of Henry’s 
third edition, published in 1139. Professor Levison informs me of his in- 
tention of devoting an article to Henry of Huntington, based on this MS. 
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tains part of chapter 193, the entire chapter 194 and part of chap- 
ter 195.8? 

All the MSS discussed above ought to be added to Griscom’s 
list to make it complete. 


Hunter College 


82In Griscom’s edition 12. 4. 6. 
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TWO SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ANGLO-SAXON POEMS 


By Francis Lee UTLey 


On August 10, 1641, Charles the First left for Edinburgh to 
pacify his Scottish subjects and seek their aid against Irish rebels 
and parliamentary opponents. His trip was not successful; and his 
foes attacked it as leaving England virtually without a govern- 
ment. From his partisans, however, he had nothing but the highest 
praise. On November 25 he returned to London and was splendidly 
received by the citizens at the Guildhall. 

Most fulsome in their tribute to the Returning Hero were the 
two universities. His Oxford admirers issued a volume called 
Eucharistica Oxoniensia and containing panegyrics in the usual 
variety of languages—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and English.’ But 
Cambridge won the laurel with a collection which supplemented 
the traditional academic languages with the first two “Anglo-Saxon” 
poems ever printed, the first compositions in that language known 
to have been written in over five hundred years. The title-page of 
this book is as laudatory as its contents: 


IRENODIA / Cantabrigiensis: / Ob paciferum Serenissimi Regis / 
CAROLI / é SCOTIA reditum / Mense Novembri / 1641. / [rule] 
/ Isa. 58. 12. / Et vocaberis instaurator rupture. / Psa. 147. 14. / 
Posuit fines tuos pacem. / {rule} / MDCXLI. / Chronogramma bi- 
partitum. / QVz DeVs Ita Con] VnXIt anatheMa sIt / qVIsqVIs 
separat. / VVhat goD hath thVs knIt together CV rseD be he / VVho 
pVts asVnDer. / [rule] / Ex Officina Rocert DanreL_, Almz 
Academie / Typographi. 1641 [type ornament border].* 


The irony of “He maketh peace in thy borders” and “the repairer 
of the breach” is apparent enough. At this crucial moment, less 


1 For a full description see Falconer Madan, Oxford Books, 3 vols. (Ox- 
ford, 1895-1921), II, 149-151. 

2 The Oxford and Cambridge volumes are conveniently bound together 
in one British Museum volume (pressmark E. 179. /4). The Thomason 
Catalogue (I, 42) erroneously describes the Hebrew of the J/renodia as 
Arabic, a misinterpretation based apparently on Wheloc’s university title as 
printed at the end of his Anglo-Saxon poem: “Arab. & Saxo-Brit. Pr.” See 
below. 

I wish to take this opportunity to convey my thanks to the authorities 
of the Museum for their courtesy in making photostats of portions of the 
Irenodia available to me, and to the Graduate School of the Ohio State 
University for a grant in aid which made this research possible. 

It will be observed that the “chronogram” on the title-page adds up 
twice to the year 1641 (5 ae +1+100+1+5+ il + 1000+ 1+ 
6 + 6, and 10 + 500 +5414 105 + 500+ 104+5+5 + 500). 
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than a year before Charles raised the royal standard at Notting- 
ham, the academic calm of the two universities was in grave peril. 
Both Oxford and Cambridge had found themselves in conflict with 
Laudian and Puritan extremes, both looked with conservative 
horror on moves to disturb their prerogatives and prestige with the 
foundations of new universities at Manchester and at York; but 
instead of uniting against these common dangers both continued to 
wrangle for priority and preference.* Cambridge had had many 
signs of the King’s favor, notably in the person of Richard Holds- 
worth, Master of Emmanuel, and from 1640 to 1642 Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University, who during these troublous times had been 
made a Royal Chaplain and offered the see of Bristol (aware of 
the unpopularity of bishops he refused the latter with due academic 
caution). Since our volume is both introduced and concluded by 
Holdsworth’s own verses, we may assume that its sublime bias in 
favor of throne and authority, its wish-fulfillment and disregard 
of countercharges, was a thoroughly official matter. 

At least three of the long list of contributors to the /renodia 
have some literary pretensions: Joseph Beaumont, John Cleveland, 
and Abraham Cowley.’ Of the more academic contributors the 
following are worthy of remark: Seth Ward, mathematician and 
theologian; Richard Sterne, biblical student and logician, later 
Archbishop of York; James Duport, classicist and writer of Latin 
verse; Nathanael Culverwell, the Cambridge Platonist; and Ralph 
Cudworth, philosophical and theological writer. But we are most 
concerned with the product of two wholly academic writers, Abra- 
ham Wheloc and William Retchford, the first of whom contributed 
a Hebrew poem with an Anglo-Saxon translation, and the second 
an original Anglo-Saxon piece. 

Of these two Wheloc is well-known as the first Professor of 
Arabic in the University. Born in Whitchurch, Shropshire, in 1593, 





8 The long story of these jealousies and dangers is told in James Bass 
Mullinger, The University of Cambridge, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 1911), III, 
203-340. 

4 Mullinger, III, 212, 215-220. 

5 This volume has been slighted by the modern editors of all three of 
these poets, an unwarranted oversight in view of the fact that it presents 
the primary text of an authentic poem in each case. Cleveland’s editor knew 
of the volume but failed to consult it, and used the text provided by the 
1677 collected works (John M. Berdan, The Poems of John Cleveland [New 
Haven, 1911], pp. 29, 127-128, 222). Cowley’s poem is reprinted from the 
1668 Miscellanies in A. R. Waller’s edition of the Poems (Cambridge, 1905), 
pp. 22-24. But no mention of the Jrenodia is made here or by Cowley’s 
biographers, Arthur H. Nethercot and Jeaz Loiseau. I have been unable 
to find text or mention of Beaumont’s poem in Eloise Robinson, The Minor 
Poems of Joseph Beaumont (Boston, 1914). 

- 6 Fuller details about the contributors will be found in Mullinger, III, 
0. 
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he took his A.B. at Trinity in 1614, his M.A. in 1618, and his B.D. 
at Clare in 1625. As an old hand at learned panegyric, he con- 
tributed, from 1619 on, to at least four volumes dedicated to 
royalty exclusive of the /renodia. He was elected fellow of Clare 
in this year, which also appears to inaugurate his serious interest 
in oriental languages. His first profitable appointment, which he 
retained until his death, was as “public librarian and amanuensis” 
of Cambridge University at £10 a year. Probably as a result of his 
excellent work at this post he succeeded in having the Arabic chair 
endowed in 1630 by Sir Thomas Adams and other City men. Per- 
sian was another of his specialties; he edited a Persian translation 
of the Gospels and taught the more distinguished Thomas Hyde 
(1636-1703). As amanuensis he aided Sir Henry Spelman in copy- 
ing Old English manuscripts, and in about the year 1639 that grate- 
ful and wealthy scholar established an endowment for him as 
“lecturer and reader of the Saxon language and the history of our 
ancient British churches.”* There is some doubt as to the status 
of this lectureship after the deaths of Sir Henry Spelman in 1641 
and of his son John, another Saxonist, in 1643, but there are said 
to have been “enough persons interested in the success of Old 
English studies to urge the appointment of another incumbent at 
Wheloc’s death in 1653.’* Apparently the post did lapse at this 
time, and, although Wheloc had more Anglo-Saxon disciples at 
his own university than is usually recognized,® the supremacy in 
this field of research during the latter half of the century departed 
for Oxford, which harbored Junius, Hickes, and Wanley. Wheloc’s 
great monument to Old English studies was his 1643 edition of 
Alfred’s Bede and the Old English Chronicle.*° That he had con- 
temporary admirers is shown by William Sclater’s eulogy: 


He being so eminent a Linguist, he might have said (without envy, 
or disparagement to any be it spoken) I thank my God I speak with 
Tongues more than most of them all. . . . [He was] much like to the 

7Eleanor N. Adams, Old English Scholarship in England from 1566- 
1800 (New Haven, 1917), pp. 52-53, reprints a letter from Spelman to Wheloc 
written in 1638 which suggests the endowment; according to Miss Adams 
the chair was established in 1639. The DNB article by D. S. Margoliouth, 
from which the majority of the facts in this paragraph are taken, mentions 
only the “suggestion” of a lectureship in 1638. David C. Douglas, English 
Scholars (London, 1939), p. 61, says the chair was established “about 1640.” 

8 Adams, p. 55. 

®See Douglas, pp. 67-74. 

10 See Adams, pp. 54, 192; for further details on this monumental edi- 
tion see Richard Wilker, Grundriss zur Geschichte der Angelsdachsischen 
Litteratur (Leipzig, 1885), p. 14. 
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Violet, a flower of a sweet and delicious scent, yet groweth lowest in 
the Garden, covering it selfe often with its owne leaves." 


Of Retci.ford little is known. He was admitted Sizar at Clare 
Hall on November 14, 1635; took his A.B. in 1639-40 and his 
M.A. in 1643; was ordained deacon at Lincoln February 26, 1642- 
43 (under Bishop Thomas Winniffe, who like Retchford’s teacher 
Wheloc was later associated with Walton in the preparation of the 
Polyglot Bible) ; and retired apparently to the obscurity of a vicar- 
age at St. Peter’s Church, St. Albans, Hampshire, from 1647 to 
1661.%* In the imposing two-volume monument to Clare Hall he is 
not even mentioned.’** His promise as a Saxonist was, it would 
seem, never fulfilled; but we may make one obvious inference re- 
garding him. Since he was an undergraduate in the college of which 
Wheloc was a fellow, and since his Anglo-Saxon verses, as will 
be later shown, have a punctilious and slavish air about them, we 
can scarcely be far wrong in assuming that he was the student and 
Wheloc the master. In view of the lack of grammar and dictionary 
for proper instruction, Miss Adams believes that Wheloc’s “lecture- 
ship” was for research rather than for teaching.** No doubt this 
was true in the main, but Retchford appears to have been an ex- 
ception, and to have had the pleasure of working with his master 
during the fruitful years between the creation of the lectureship 
and the publication of Wheloc’s monumental edition of Bede and 
the Chronicle. The master had many students as Arabic Professor, 
Lut Retchford is the only Anglo-Saxon student even tentatively on 
record to date. 


II 


The Anglo-Saxon verses by Wheloc and Retchford have never 
been properly studied. In 1885 Richard Wiilker somewhat care- 
lessly reprinted Wheloc’s Anglo-Saxon contribution, but he ig- 
nored that cf Retchford and seemed unaware of the light that 
Wheloc’s Hebrew might shed. His rather harsh judgment of the 


11 The Crowne of Righteousness: or, The glorious Reward of Fidelity 
in the Discharge of our Duty (London, 1654, no pagination). 

12 John Venn and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part I, 4 vols. 
(Cambridge, 1922-1927), III, 444. Cambridge records are scanty during these 
years; see J. R. Tanner, The Historical Register of the University of Cam- 
bridge to the Year 1910 (Cambridge, 1917), pp. 463-404. 

18 Clare College 1326-1926. University Hall 1326-1346. Clare Hall 1346- 
1856 (Cambridge, 1930). Wheloc is mentioned I, 137, 145-156. 

14 Page 52. Her inference is based upon what seems to me a too literal 
interpretation of certain remarks in Spelman’s 1638 letter to Wheloc. 
Spelman “intends” to have a grammar and dictionary published before the 
lectureship is established. Neither appeared, but the Jrenodia itself is wit- 
ness to the assumption of the title “Saxo-Brit. Pr.” by Wheloc himself. 
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poem as “unklare, schwerfallige” (“Man sieht dass dieses Gedicht 
weder durch Gedankenfiille noch durch Klarheit auszeichnet,” he 
continues) will be somewhat mitigated, I hope, by the results of 
this study. 

To the texts themselves, then. I first present a translation of 
the Hebrew version of Wheloc’s poem, followed by his Anglo- 
Saxon poem, a literal translation and notes, Retchford’s poem, a 
translation and notes. Mention is made in the notes of a number of 
rather obvious points of Old English grammar, a procedure justi- 
fied, I believe, by my purpose of estimating the state of Old English 
scholarship at this time. It will become clear that I am as much con- 
cerned to show what Wheloc and Retchford did know as what they 
did not. Further clarification will be provided by the Hebrew, 
without which Wheloc’s Anglo-Saxon word-hoard could scarcely be 
unlocked. The Hebrew, which is plainly the original and certainly 
the most lucid of Wheloc’s two poems, is not here printed or trans- 
literated, but Professor Harry A. Wolfson of Harvard University 
has most generously provided me with a translation.** With its 
clear-cut cases and tenses and the heritage of discipline in its com- 
position, the Hebrew makes good sense; the Anglo-Saxon only 
makes a kind of sense. According to Professor Wolfson the poem 
shows excellent knowledge of both biblical and (what is more re- 
markable) rabbinical Hebrew. 


[Translation of Wheloc’s Hebrew verses| 


Albania. Scotland without war 

Albion. Against England did prevail. 

Jacobus. On its heel James took hold 

Carolus. And [now] in his stead Charles, his son, is king 
thereof. 


Huntingdon. Where, Huntingdon, is the son of falsity 
Britannia. [5] Who would have Britain thrust through from the 
North? 
A man of Belial is thy prophet, 
Who would have destruction brought to thy land, 
[By] words of strife against thy brethren. 


[10] Words of vanity [are they], for thy chief hath 
returned. 


15 The Hebrew, transcribed from a copy of the Jrenodia in the Library 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, will appear in an edition of 
the works of Christian Hebraists being prepared by Dr. Joshua Bloch of the 
New York Public Library. 
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Blessed be Charles, the son of Solomon he, that is, 

The son of peace—a Bensalom. To us an Absalom 
he is, 

Not like David’s son [but a father of peace, of 
Solomon], a David. His 

Bone and flesh are we. Through him 

[15] We shall live. To him we shall be faithful. 
With us his life shall be safeguarded. 


Scotland, etc. The actual Hebrew forms are approximations of the 
forms in the margin of the original. James is rendered “Ya ‘akob” ; 
Huntingdon is “Hundindon.” 

chief. Literally “head” (cp. the Anglo-Saxon). 


Absalom. In the original “Abishalom,” another form of the name. 
Cp. Il Samuel, 13 ff. The name of the rebellious son of David 
ironically enough means “father of peace.” 


His. Literally: “to him.” 

Bone and flesh. Cp. Genesis 2:23. 

Through him. Or: “In him,” “Under him.” 
Safeguarded. Literally: “hid.” 


Eadem Anglo— & Scoto-Saxonicé 


Scotland buton feohte 

On5el lond*** 5eswip’Se. 

Jacobus 3ryp’d hire ho’s Hen. Hunting- 
Ond efter his Carlos. don. lib. 6. in 
principio lib. 
hic cum pseu- 


dopropheta suo 
From Norp del ure freondas refellitur. 


[5] Eala Huntingdon hwere 
Is bine dryman dzt Sere 


Woldon don ure feondas 
Ond Breoton SeherSian*® 
[10] Durh wordum to flitan- 
Leasan wordas syndon. 
Is pine heafod comon 
Eadi3 Ceorl’s Salome’s 
Sunu:'? sunu sibbes. 


15a Wulker erroneously reads Onzgellond. 
16 Wulker: zeherzian. 
17 Wulker omits the raised period. 
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(15} Na Dauides sunu. 
Uncer Dauid eart pu 
Ban ond flesc we beop 
Dine. on be we Seop 
We dine dSeod trywan 
[20] Unc din saul on Syman;"* 
Abrahamus Whelocus, Bibliothec. pub. 
Arab. & Saxo-Brit. Pr. 


[Translation of Wheloc’s Anglo-Saxon] 


Scotland without battle 
Conquered England. 
James gripped their heels [its heel ?] 
And after [that came] his Charles. 
5 Alas, Huntingdon, where 
Is thy prophet who there 
Our friends from the North 
Would make our enemies 
And harry Britain 
10 Through flyting words? 
Lying words they are. 
Thy chief has come, 
Blessed Charles Solomon’s 
Son, son of peace. 
15 Not David’s son. 
Thou art our David; 
Bone and flesh we are 
Thine. In thee we thrive, 
We thy true people. 

20 By us thy soul [be] protected! 

18 Period in Wiulker. In transliterating the Old English I have not at- 
tempted to reproduce the special forms of d, r, s, f, w or certain capitals; I 
have conventionally preserved 3, ) and yot (for both guttural and palatal g). 
The type is a carefully constructed Anglo-Saxon Great Primer; and this is 
apparently the first use of the famous Cambridge or Daniel types, which 
show painstaking attention to the manuscript models and are the first 
Anglo-Saxon types owned by a university. According to Miss Adams (p. 
163) the first use of these types was in Wheloc’s 1643 Bede; but she was 
unaware of the Jrenodia. That the Bede types and those used here are 


identical is shown by the peculiar hooked yot, which differs from the horned 
Dutch form and the usual (or Haviland) flat-top form. 
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Scoto-Saxonicé. It is difficult to decide exactly what Wheloc means 
by this; probably he merely intends to emphasize the community of 
language in the two kingdoms which Charles is supposed to have 
pacified. 


feohte. A proper neuter dative -e; but Wheloc might have been 
thinking of a feminine nominative (hence oblique) form with the e. 


On3el. The form appears in Alfred’s Orosius (well-known since 
Hakluyt’s translation as early as 1599) as Ongle or Ongol. 


3eswip’Se. Here, as well as in lines 3, 8, and 10 of Retchford’s 
poem, the 3e— seems to be thought of as sign of the preterit. Swigian 
never has the prefix in Old English. The expected form here would 
be swifode, and a dative or preposition would seem to be required, 
since the usual sense of the verb is “prevail.” 


5ryp’d. If this is the strong verb the preterit is wrongly formed, 
but grippan is also possible. 


hire hoh’s. Is this pronoun a feminine genitive referring poetically 
to England (neuter in OE), or is it a collective plural? The neuter 
his would have been easy, since the —-e is not metrically necessary. 
One would like to be sure, for if the pronoun is singular the follow- 
ing noun is possibly likewise, and it would be a piece of striking 
knowledge on Wheloc’s part if he were aware of the use of the 
genitive with gripan. As for the noun, we elsewhere find the apos- 
trophe consistently used to indicate loss of e; but the allusion to 
Jacob’s grasp of Esau’s heel is unmistakable (Genesis: 25:26; 
Hosea: 12:3). The first four lines of the poem refer to the dy- 
nastic union with Scotland. 


efter his Carlos. The general meaning is plain enough, and the 
Hebrew enforces it. But are we to expand the highly elliptical ex- 
pression (a sure sign, by the way, that the Anglo-Saxon is not the 
original) by “after [James came] his [son] Charles” or by “after 
[him] Charles [gripped] his [heel]”? The first seems preferable 
on the grounds of ease and sense. 


Huntingdon. Wheloc must have used Sir Henry Savile’s edition 
(Rerum Anglicarvm Scriptores Post Bedam Precipvi [London, 
1596], p. 206). According to Huntingdon the “pseudo-prophet” 
warned of woes to come to England just before the Norman Con- 
quest : 


Predixet etiam eis quidam vir Dei, quod ex scelerum suorum 
immanitate non solium quia semper cedi & proditioni studebant, 
verum etiam quia semper ebrietati & negligentie domus Domini 
dediti erant, eis insperatum a Francia aduenturum dominium: 
quod & eorum excellentiam in zternum deprimeret, & honorem 
sine termino restitutionis euentilaret. Predixit etiam, quod 
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non ea gens solium, verum & Scottorum, quos vilissimos habe- 
bant, eis ad emeritam confusionem dominaretur. Predixit ni- 
hilominus varium adeo seculum creandum; vt varietas, que in 
mentibus hominum latebat, & in actibus patebat, multimoda 
variatione vestium & indumentorum designaretur. 


We should not be surprised some day to discover that Huntingdon’s 
dryman had been reincarnated in Wheloc’s time and belonged to 
the Parliamentary persuasion. 


pine. We should normally expect a strong form here, and also in 
lines 12, 18, 19; we do find one in line 20. Wheloc does not seem 
to have been clear about this distinction, but it should be remem- 
bered that his poetic models may not have shown it either (see 
Joseph and Elizabeth Wright, Old English Grammar [Oxford, 
1925], p. 216). Probably metrical considerations were all that 
moved him. 


dryman. Used by Aelfric to mean “sorcerer, magician.” The mar- 
ginalia and context demand “prophet,” but obviously the connota- 
tion is evil and Wheloc’s choice is not far from the correct OE 
use. The Hebrew further makes it clear that a prophet is involved, 
and provides additional invective, the loss of which spoils the effect 
in the Anglo-Saxon poem (one more bit of evidence that the Anglo- 
Saxon is derivative). 


dere. Probably a mere rime-tag, made superfluous by Norp del. 
The -e is inorganic or at least grammatically unnecessary. 


freondas, feondas. Although these nouns properly belonged to the 
old present participial declension, they were early assimilated to the 
masculine a-declension, and so Wheloc cannot be said to have made 
an error. Apparently the somewhat cryptic lines mean that “our” 
Scotch friends are falsely said by Huntingdon’s prophet to be our 
enemies. 


Weldon don. One is sorely tempted to take the nominative-accusa- 
tive form freondas as subject, but the Hebrew parallel and the de- 
mands of sense would seem to require dryman as subject and don 
as an infinitive dependent on woldon. The factitive sense of don 
is perfectly regular in OE. If this interpretation is correct, 3eher3ian 
will also depend on woldon. This patch-work is a far cry from the 
lucid Hebrew; but part of the confusion seems traceable to the 
fact that the dryman appears to be prime mover or at least efficient 
cause, as well as prophet (see note on basic meaning of dryman 
above). We may compare the contemporary charges of treason 
levelled by one partisan in a modern American presidential election 
against another who admits defeat in advance. Another source of 
ambiguity in this passage is due to our own weakened sense of 
would; we are apt to forget-—what Wheloc or a West-Saxon could 
not—the strong optative connotation of this verb. 
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The only trouble with this interpretation is that woldon is of 
course a plural preterit, and a singular is required. In line 11 syndon 
shows correct use of the plural ending ; the singular preterits in lines 
2 and 3 correctly lack the —onm and suggest that Wheloc was aware 
of the distinction. But in line 12 —on is used for a past participle. 
I cannot resolve these difficulties. 


to flitan. Appears to be a gerundive modifying either dryman or 
wordum. The latter makes the better sense and word order; it is 
confirmed by the Hebrew. I admit that the use of the infinitive as a 
modifier, if this is the correct interpretation, is a puzzle. Can we find 
a clue in the OE gerund (to flitanne) ? 


leasan. The strong form is called for. Probably the weak ending 
—an is thought of as a plural ending. 


comon. See note on woldon don. In view of the inconsistencies 
of late OE practice the use of —om for en is no serious error on 
Wheloc’s part. 


Ceorl’s. No doubt merely an attempt to find an OE equivalent for 
Carlos or Carolus. The ’s cannot be a genitive here; probably it is 
a simple addition to the root word in order to approximate the 
proper name. As for the root itself, Wheloc is right on etymology 
but far from right on connotation ; although in some poetic uses OE 
ceorl may be used for “hero,” and is actually applied to a king, 
Wulf Wonreding, in Beowulf 2972. Compare Retchford’s em- 
barrassed handling of the same word. 


Salome’s / Sunu. The name Solomon was appropriate for James I 
not only because he was the father of David (Charles) but also 
because of his erudition. The “wisest fool in Christendom” was often 
called the Scottish Solomon or the Second Solomon (see a quo- 
tation from Osborne’s Secret History in E. Cobham Brewer, The 
Reader's Handbook [{ Philadelphia, n.d.], p. 1027, where Henry IV 
is said to have made an off-color remark to the effect that James 
was appropriately named as the son of David [Rizzio], the fiddler). 

Charles is the son of Solomon, son of peace, not Absolom, son 
of David (and of course not Solomon himself, also son of David) ; 
in the next line he turns out to be also Solomon’s father—by poetic 
rather than genetic license. These lines are conclusive evidence that 
the Hebrew is the original, for in the Anglo-Saxon the pun which 
gives point to the compliment is lost, and the result is complete 
ambiguity. 





Uncer, unc. The distinctive dual form could scarcely escape 
Wheloc’s eye, but he seems to have misused it. Or dare we assume 
that it is correctly used and refers to Scotland and England? The 
whole tone of the poem would be enforced by such an interpretation. 


beop, deop. Note correct present plural forms. 
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trywan. Here the weak form is correct. 

saul. This spelling exists beside sdwol, sawl in OE. Here it may be 
either nominative or accusative, since the dropping of the -e in the 
regular accusative sawle is possible in late OE. It might even be a 
genitive, since gieman governs both genitive and accusative. 


on Syman. It is difficult to decide whether gieman is the verb “take 
charge of, control” loosely used in a passive sense (“By us be thy 
soul protected”), or whether it is a noun (“To us thy soul in trust’”’). 
The first is closer to the Hebrew. Since Wheloc probably did 
not know how to form a passive, he seems to have fallen back on an 
infinitive, which at least had the merit of completing the rime. 


[Retchford’s Anglo-Saxon verses} 


In auspicatissimum R. CAROLI reditum 
carmen votivum. 


Rex numquam moritur; nec scit sine Rege popellus 
Vivere ; Quam facilé est Rege abeunte mori? 
Esse dies poterit cm sol se subtrahit* Orbi. 
Quid mora? Redde diem, Scotia, vel morimur. 

Eala Su Garsec3es lond 
Gelic sum lafe on pam strond 
For hwi swa lan5 on sar 5esetst? 
Forpam pin fCeorl Cynin3a betst 

[5] Na ofer Breoton lond’s 5emzr 
Ac to }am Orcadas San der: 
Peet peos I3lond seo iu wes an 
Fram pis annysse ne 5ewan. 
Pam cempan oferswyp%e frib. 

[i0] tOnd cyn3es hond Sesealde 5rip; 
Geswydap woruld Francna §Eorl 
Swa lang swa Bryton recep Ceorl. 
Him {Scotta I5lond sceal 5esyn5 
Ond fegniap Breoton on hyr Cyn5; 
Guil. Retchford, Art. Bac. Aul. Clar. 





* sc. Britannico. 

+ Ceorl. maritus. sponsus. 

+ D. Hen Spelm in Concil. pag. 623. Lambard. in apxatovou[ia] fol. 128. 
§ Carol. Magn. 

{ Hibernia. 
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[Translation of Retchford’s Anglo-Saxon] 


Alas thou land of ocean, 
Like some remnant on the shore 
Why hast thou so long sat in affliction ? 
Because thy Ceorl best of kings 
5 Not [merely] over Britain’s border 
But to the Orcades has gone. 
So that this Island which formerly was one 
From this unity has not won. 
To that warrior exceeding peace. 

10 “And a king’s hand gave tranquillity.” 
The leader of the Franks stills the world 
As long as Ceorl cares for Britain. 

Him the Irish isle shall celebrate 
And Britain rejoice in its king. 


Garsec3es. The one kenning in the two poems (see Phoenix 289 and 
Beowulf 49, 515, 537). It appears also in OE prose; Wheloc was 
most likely to have encountered it in King Alfred’s Orosius (ed. 
Henry Sweet, London [EETSOS 79], 1883, p. 8). 


Gelic sum lafe. Correct use of dative (though indistinct from accu- 
sative) of this feminine o-stem. 


on pam strond. With this preposition either dative or accusative 
may be used; fam is dative, but strond lacks the final e. If our 
metrical analysis below is correct, these seventeenth century Saxon- 
ists knew that final e was pronounced, but they seem to be unaware 
of its exact uses. The rime in any case demands the suppression of 
—e. We cannot be sure of the dative use of pam; it is used where 
we should expect an accusative plural in line 6. Compare the use 
of him in line 13. 


sar. We should expect a dative -e here also. 


5esetst. The vowel is correct, but the 2nd person preterit strong 
ending is confused either with a present indicative or with a weak 
preterit. 


Ceorl. Cp. Wheloc, line 13 and note. The specialized meaning 
“maritus. sponsus” is frequent enough in OE; but Retchford was 
more cautious than his master in ensuring that the derogatory mean- 
ing be not inferred. Note the correct strong form of in in this 
line. 


Cynin3a. Correct use of plural genitive. 
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betst.- This post-possessive adjective, being a superlative, would 
have been weak in OE. 


3emer. The usual form in OE would be with —e. 


to Sam Orcadas. For the pronoun cp. line 2. Wheloc knew the 
dative ending of the noun (wordum) ; probably he and Retchford 
take Jam and him (line 13) to be general objective forms, a natural 
enough confusion in view of the actual generalization of the dative 
him in Middle and Modern English. There are no OE accusative 
forms of the pronoun in either poem. 

As far as the Orcades are concerned, there is no record of 
Charles’s having gone to those perilous reaches of the kingdom. Pre- 
sumably this is merely the proper hyperbole of a good loyalist who 
also knew some geography. 


3an. Retchford uses the infinitive for either present indicative or 
preterit ; I choose the latter as best fitting the context. 


peos I3lond seo. Feminine demonstrative and relative with neuter 
noun. Perhaps Retchford thought feos and pes, seo and se, inter- 
changeable. 


iu. The more common form is geo. 
pis. Thought of as a dative feminine form (isse)? 
annysse. Dative of feminine abstract noun, here correctly used. 


5ewan. At first glance seems to be used in passive sense (cp. 
Wheloc’s use of gyman, line 20). But I prefer to give Retchford 
the benefit of the doubt, and to recall the active sense of the word 
meaning “make one’s way” (NED win, v.', 12). Or is it a present 
3 sg. of gewanian, “diminish” ? 


bam. Here correctly used with full dative force. 
cempan. Correct dative of a weak noun. 


oferswypde. A mere superlative, ignoring the connotation of 
(faulty) excess. Weak form for strong. 


cyn5es hond Sesealde Srip. As the references in the margin indi- 
cate, this proverbial expression is taken from OE law, and is 
Retchford’s earnest that he has carried out his required reading in 
two of the few Anglo-Saxon books printed before his time. William 
Lambarde’s Archaionomia was published by John Day in 1568; 
Wheloc’s interest in it is testified by his new edition of 1644. The 
1568 edition (fol. 128") contains the following passage on Edward 
the Confessor (further evidence that the period just before the 
Norman Conquest was running through the minds of these two 
Cambridge Saxonists as a parallel to Charles’s journey: “Pax regis 
multiplex est, alia enim data mana sua, quam Angli vocant. cyningas 
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honde sealde 35ryp.” The problem in question is the enforced peace 
of the major highways like “Watlingstrete. Fosse, Hilkinildstrete, & 
Ermingstrete.” The same passage is abbreviated in Henry Spel- 
man’s Concilia (London, 1639), p. 622 (erroneously given as 623 
by Retchford). 

Retchford’s alteration of the OE original indicates that he felt 
the addition of 3e— as a matter of poetic license; note also his 
syncopated form of cynin3es (as contrasted to line 4). 


Geswy5ap. Presumably swigian, “be or become silent, keep silence, 
be quiet, still” in its transitive sense. Observe the correct ending of 
Class II weak 3 sg. pres. indic. 


woruld. A feminine, but often appears in the accusative without 
final e. See Beowulf, 60, 1183, 1681. 


Francna Eorl. Observe the knowledge of the —na genitive plural. 
The allusion to Charlemagne is unclear; it suggests some type of 
prophetical writing. It is impossible to tell whether Eorl is subject 
or object. Does a Ceorl on the throne of England preserve Eorl 
Charlemagne’s empire [Charles I of England being the present 
Charles the Great], or does the world keep the French king under 
control so long as “Ceorl” rules England? The first alternative ap- 
pears to offer the prettier compliment and the better sense. But 
something still seems missing. As far as actual history was con- 
cerned, England was as much at peace with France as it ever was 
in those days with its hereditary enemy. Perhaps this is an al- 
lusion to the Thirty Years War or to the fact that Ceorl was the 
maritus of the French King’s sister. But how and why? 


recep. Observe the correct ending of a Class I weak 3 sg. pres. 


Scotta I3lond. Retchford’s note makes it clear that he is alluding to 
the Irish Rebellion of 1641. Correct genitive plural ending. 


III 


It is easy to wax sarcastic at the inaccuracy and temerity of 
these seventeenth-century writers of Anglo-Saxon. Whether they 
are to be more harshly judged ‘han those nineteenth-century lin- 
guists who composed fables in Primitive Germanic is a question 
which must be reserved for the final doom. But since the natural 
and perhaps slothful course is to assume that all linguistic work 
before Junius (or Johnson, or Grimm, or Schleicher) was bound 
to be grossly inaccurate, it would seem a valuable contribution to 
truth to ascertain what positive knowledge Wheloc and Retchford 
did possess. Their errors have been amply treated in my notes; 
let us now concern ourselves with their successes. There are two 
essential subjects deserving analysis: their grammatical and lexical 
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knowledge, and their knowledge of pronunciation as revealed by 
metrical practice. 

As far as grammar was concerned, they were severely handi- 
capped by the lack of a printed grammar and dictionary. But there 
was considerable manuscript material in existence. Wheloc saw 
the manuscript of Aelfric’s Grammar in 1638, and in the same year 
Sir Henry Spelman had by him a “Grammar” which he intended 
his son to publish..° With Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Wheloc later 
projected a dictionary.*®° In addition there were numerous frag- 
mentary and technical (legal) glossaries in print, such as those of 
Lambarde, Verstegan, Spelman, Camden, Minsheu, Wat and Casau- 
bon, as well as the more extensive manuscript glossaries of Laur- 
ence Nowell, Jean de Laet, and the collaboration of John Joscelyn 
and Sir John Parker.** But the first printed dictionary worthy of 
the name was William Somner’s Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino- 
Anglicum of 1659; and the first printed grammar was George 
Hickes’s /nstitutiones Grammaticae, not published until 1689. 

In view of the scarcity of reference books, we shall be agree- 
ably surprised if Wheloc and Retchford seem to be aware of any- 
thing but the simplest grammatical distinctions. What do we find? 
There is a clear feeling for the difference between strong and weak 
substantives; although they are not always correctly used, these 
forms are at least known and appreciated. Strong and weak pre- 
terits are correctly distinguished. Inflected forms unusual to the 
eye of a seventeenth-century Englishman were recognized — dative 
plural (wordum), genitive plural (Cynin3a, Francna), weak dative 
(cempan), present plural (beop, deop). The proper endings for 
the preterit of Class I and II weak verbs are employed (Geswy3ap, 
fegniap, recep), although the distinction between them is likely 
to be as much a matter of chance as of real analysis. Even that pet 
of historical linguists, dual number, is preserved by Wheloc; but 
only great charity will conclude that he really comprehended it. On 
the whole, Retchford’s grammar and syntax are better than 
Wheloc’s ; this superiority is probably due more to Retchford’s ad- 
vantage in direct composition (as opposed to the acrobatics of 
translation) than to any greater knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. There 
is really little need to distinguish the two authors; taking them to- 

19 Adams, p. 53. 

20 Jbid., p. 56. Miss Adams fails to cite MS Camb. Univ. Lib. L1 i. 4, a 
Saxo-Latin glossary prepared by D’Ewes. See A Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts Preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge, IV, 2. 

21 Adams, pp. 39-40, 56. The collaboration of Joscelyn and Parker is men- 
tioned in Adams (p. 38), but she fails to refer to its possible preservation as 


Bodleian MS 27647 (Bodleian Misc. 1715). See A Summary Catalogue of 
Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, V, 320. 
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gether we must admit that they were no mean observers. Since 
they lacked the usual tools, they no doubt learned their grammar 
and vocabulary direct from the manuscripts available to them, a 
process in which they can be said to put to shame many modern 
linguists, who are apt to forget the axiom that every text and con- 
text possesses its own grammar. 

Nor do Wheloc and Retchford fare too badly when we exam- 
ine their metrics. Here again Retchford’s iambic tetrameter coup- 
lets seem smoother than Wheloc’s trochaic trimeters, and the stu- 
cent comes off better in a superficial way than the master. In my 
opinion this is because he is the student. Besides the advantage of 
direct composition which I have already considered, he probably 
has the advantage of less knowledge. He had seen fewer Old 
English models, no doubt, and was less aware of the apparent 
metrical license of Old English verse; as a result he was more 
formal, positive, and dogmatic. But instead of censuring the 
metrics of either we should recall the paucity of models for imita- 
tion. Not one scrap of Old English verse had been printed before 
1641; the first fragments to see the light were those imbedded in 
Wheloc’s own edition of Bede and the Chronicle.2? In order to 
understand how little of our extant verse these Cambridge scholars 
would have found easily accessible, we have only to remember that 
MS Cotton Vitellius A. xv was in the hands of a somewhat diffi- 
cult librarian,”* the Junius manuscript was owned by a Dutchman 
who may or may not have been available, the Exeter Book was far 
off in Devon, and the Vercelli Codex and the Paris Psalter were 
farther still. We scarcely need apologize for the failure of Wheloc 
and Retchford to anticipate Siever’s metrical system. 


Metrics alone would be of no interest to us except as a satis- 
faction of mere idle curiosity. But metrical practice will afford us 
some clue to a more important matter—pronunciation. In other 
words, how did a seventeenth-century antiquarian pronounce eo, 
ea, and final e? Our evidence is not entirely clear, but a few obser- 
vations are possible. 


22 Miss Adams erroneously says the first printed verses were those On 
the City of Durham in Roger Twysden’s Historie Anglicane Scriptores X 
(London, 1652), which appeared three years before the Caedmonian poems of 
Junius. She knew of Wheloc’s Bede and Chronicle but ignored the obvious 
inference. Probably she obtained her information about Twysden from 
Wiilker (p. 19), who contradicts his own statement about Brunanburh and 
the other Chronicle fragments (p. 339). 

23 For the obstacles in the way of opening the doors of Cotton House 
and other private collections see John Butt, “The Facilities for Antiquarian 
xf in the Seventeenth Century,” Essays and Studies, XXIV (1938), 
64-79. 
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Retchford, being the more monotonous versifier, is also the 
surer guide. There is no doubt that he intends four beats to the 
line throughout; and the two lines (3, 6) which involve neither 
final e nor the diphthongs are perfectly regular iambic tetrameter. 
The following conclusions are then possible. 


1. If final e is sounded in lines 2, 8 and 9 they are quite regu- 
lar. Line 8 can be read without a final e in annysse if we drop the 
unaccented foot of the first syllable; but failure to pronounce every 
possible syllable in the other two lines will cause two accents to 
fall together (an improbability when we remember we are dealing 
not with a contemporary of Donne but of Cowley). The only 
other example of final e (10) is ambiguous, since the line also 
contains ea, a second variable. But we may positively conclude 
that Retchford meant final ¢ to be sounded, I think—a rather re- 
markable discovery when we consider the usual opinion, that the 
seventeenth century had no knowledge of this phenomenon. 


2. Apparently eo was thought of as one syllable; at any rate 


lines 4, 5, 7, 11, 12, and 14 are regular if the diphthong is so pro- 
nounced. We cannot dogmatically assert that Retchford refused 
to substitute anapests; but it would be surprising if these always 
coincided with the appearance of an eo, and such would be the 
case if we admitted them. 


3. Retchford also seems to think of ea as monosyllabic, but 
the evidence is less conclusive. The diphthong appears in only three 
lines. In line 13 a disyllabic sceal would require an anapestic sub- 
stitution ; the same is demanded in line 10 if 3esealde is counted as 
four syllables. Such substitution is not impossible, and we should 
not be chary of admitting it if Retchford were elsewhere less 
regular. But here again it would be a coincidence to find the 
metrical variation taking place only when we have an ambiguous 
pronunciation. There is one fly in the ointment. Monosyllabic ea 
permits one variation, the omission of an unstressed syllable at the 
beginning of line 1. It is of course not impossible that Retchford 
was inconsistent, and thought of ea as monosyllabic in one place and 
disyllabic in another. 


Such an analysis is well-nigh impossible for Wheloc. His 
three beats and general trochaic pattern are obvious enough, but his 
cavalier manner of distributing uaccented syllables and his numer- 
ous metrical ambiguities force us to conclude that he had his eye 
direct on Old English models, with all their apparent license. His 
use of the short line further confirms this view, and it is not im- 
possible that his choice of the trochee itself is based on some feel- 
ing for an unusually strong accentual principle in Old English 
verse. We could wish that his eye had been sharp enough to de- 
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tect the alliterative principle as well, but there is no trace of this 
in either poem. Despite all these considerations, we may permit 
ourselves a few remarks on Wheloc’s treatment of the three vari- 
ables. If we admit the usual freedoms of anacrusis and the loss of 
unstressed final syllable,** lines 4, 14, 15 and 20 are regular. 


1. Where final e appears without the other variables it can be 
sounded in line 2 alone, but if we permit substitution of dactyls (a 
variation confirmed by lines 5 and 6—Huntingdon and dryman éet) 
it can also be sounded in line 3 with no great departure from regu- 
larity. In the other lines in which it appears it is in combination with 
the diphthongs ; analysis will show that in no case is it required or 
forbidden. So frequently does it demand a dactyl if sounded, how- 
ever, that one is tempted to conclude that Wheloc was less sure 
than his dogmatic student. Words like hire and pine especially 
might well have been pronounced as monosyllables. 


2. In Wheloc the use of eo is too ambiguous to permit a definite 
conclusion. A monosyllabic pronunciation seems best in line 1, a 
disyllabic in lines 9 and 19, and either is possible in lines 17 and 18. 
The disyllabic form seems the most likely solution to the puzzle of 
lines 7 and 8. The weight of this inconclusive evidence inclines me 
to the belief that Wheloc disagrees with Retchford, and occasional- 
ly with himself, but that he prefers the disyllabic eo. 


3. A disyllabic ea implies dactyls in lines 5 and 12, and would 
lead to too much distortion in line 16; the facts seem easier to in- 
terpret if we consider the diphthong as monosyllabic. 


With regard to pronunciation we may conclude that both 
Wheloc and Retchford were confused about the diphthongs. As for 
the final e, Wheloc seems to have thought it a matter of license 
(an easy assumption for one who had studied some Old English 
verse without penetrating to its real secret), and Retchford is con- 
sistent in pronouncing it. With regard to versification itself, Retch- 
ford is an excellent syllable-counter ; his master appears to have had 
a better feeling for his models, although his product is scarcely 
pleasing to the ear. 


Our analyses show us, then, that these two Cambridge Saxon- 
ists knew a good deal about Old English for their time. Such evi- 
dence is novel, for we have not been entirely cautious in our esti- 
mate of the linguistic scholarship of their century.** We may owe 
our faulty judgment to two half-comprehended but widely cur- 


24] have remarked: above that Retchford’s metrical fastidiousness may be 
due to his generation; if this is true his master’s license may be due to the 
fact that he would have learned his English poetry in an earlier school. 

25 That a fresh estimate is under way is apparent in the brilliant chapter 
on “The Saxon Past” in David Douglas’s English Scholars. 
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rent bits of knowledge—Dryden’s blindness to the function of the 
final e in Chaucer and the common assumption that the first mem- 
orable student of Beowulf was an eighteenth-century Dane. But 
Dryden was no philologist, and his error was in any case due to the 
printers who had mangled Chaucer’s text. As for Thorkelin, he 
had at least two predecessors, Laurence Nowell and Humphrey 
Wanley ; and the seventeenth-century lack of interest in the greatest 
Old English poem may be due to the fact that the manuscript was 
not on public view. 

In my opinion the study of seventeenth-century scholars, es- 
pecially Saxonists, is no mere search among the cobwebs. These 
men are the fathers of modern philology, and they have preserved 
for us many a text and glossary which otherwise might have per- 
ished completely through such catastrophes as the Cottonian fire. 
Wheloc himself remains the authority for the badly damaged Cot- 
tonian manuscript of the Chronicle. Nor need the interest in these 
studies be confined to the textual critic; a wider horizon beckons us 
whenever we return to the thought that a certain student of Christ’s 
College may have known something of Caedmon. These promises 
urge us therefore to give more attention to Wheloc, Retchford, and 
others like them. We must not forget that, although Old and Middle 
English scholarship was a slowly growing discipline, it was son 
and heir to the great Renaissance disciplines of classical and bib- 
lical research. Perhaps there is no coincidence in the fact that the 
first scholar who felt competent to write a poem in Anglo-Saxon 
was a Hebraist as well, and one of the founders of Oriental studies 
in the western world. 


Ohio State University 














NATURE AND THE TRAGIC HERO IN 
CHAPMAN’S BUSSY PLAYS 


By Ricuarp H. PEerKINsoN 


I 


Chapman’s tragedies have provided the material for much 
discussion along ethical and philosophical lines. Creizenach points 
out that 


Chapman’s habit of putting philosophical reflections into the mouths 
of his tragic heroes is, of course, due to no mere superficial love of 
display, but has its foundations deep in the character of the poet." 


It has apparently been easy to forget, however, that Chapman in 
his tragedies is professionally an Elizabethan dramatist, not a 
philosopher ;? that he develops an individual and an important type 
of Jacobean tragedy; and that like Shakespeare’s tragedies, Bussy 
D’Ambois, Chapman’s earliest extant venture with serious drama, 
derives from the current theatrical formulae fashioned by Mar- 
lowe and by Kyd. Several other matters, too, deserve serious con- 
sideration. Besides the development and the progression which 
the theater, as well as the age itself, had undergone and which 
called for a rehandling of the dated plays and methods of Marlowe 
and of Kyd, Chapman himself, unlike Shakespeare, does not serve 
an apprenticeship to his craft; he does not evolve into his tragic 
work through a series of experiments like Richard [11, Richard II, 
and Julius Caesar, beyond which, in his Bussy plays and in Caesar 
and Pompey, he advances little dramatically. Instead he experi- 
ments directly with theatrical properties like the Marlovian super- 
man and Senecan tragedy. The former, which held a strong at- 
traction for Chapman, lacking true humanity and the equivalent of 
a tragic flaw, is the real source of the problems in Bussy D’Ambois 
and in The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois. Chapman, who has a 
well-grounded idea of what tragedy should be, attempts to accom- 





1W. Creizenach, The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare (Lon- 
don, 1916), p. 128. See, for example, Janet Spens, “Chapman’s Ethical 
Thought,” Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, XI 
(1925), 145-69; Havelock Ellis, Chapman (London, 1934); Hardin Craig, 
“Ethics in the Jacobean Drama: the Case of George Chapman,” in Essays in 
Dramatic Literature. The Parrott Presentation Volume, ed. H. Craig 
(Princeton, 1935), pp. 25-46. 

2James Smith, “George Chapman,” Scrutiny, III (1935), 339-50; IV 
(1935), 45-51, registers an emphatic protest against this prevalent treat- 
ment of Chapman. 
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plish dramatically in one or two plays what Shakespeare finally 
achieves, but the method and the result are distinctly different, 
mainly because of his totally different cast of mind. 

Marlowe, as well as Shakespeare, recognized the difficulty of 
securing great or real tragedy with the super-man hero, and he 
tests the problem when he gives Faustus the opposition of the 
supernatural. In Edward /] he goes to the other extreme of a hero 
who is too vulnerable to be either heroic or tragic. Shakespeare, 
after his experimental work, comes to rely on his great humanizing 
gift under which the too idealistic qualities of the Marlovian hero 
are subdued to plausibility. 

Chapman, however, who is strongly affected by the philosophi- 
cal ideas of antiquity and of his own times, in Bussy D’ Ambois 
(1604), and later in The Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois (ca. 1610)— 
in which he tries more obviously to fit the super-man into the 
mould of Senecan tragedy—following Marlowe’s Massacre at Paris 
adopts a contemporary environment where his own philosophical 
explanations may be introduced, and with these he attempts to 
solve the difficulty. The general result is the curious and fascinating 
strain of lofty, serious reflection in what is at best effective melo- 
drama. More particularly, this treatment produces the effect of a 
rationalization which is explainable by the temper of the age and 
especially of the dramatist. During the interval between the two 
tragedies, before he returns to The Revenge of Bussy, he endeavors 
in The Conspiracy and Tragedy of Charles, Duke of Byron (1608) 
to circumvent the problem by tying his hero to political ideas, and 
making the play a conflict between “individual liberty and social 
order.”* But he drops the Senecanism, and the hero, who is 
tragically guilty before the play begins, and his conflict have beer 
so muted by history that the play loses dramatic effectiveness and 
becomes for one critic “a dramatic poem rather than a drama 
proper.”* Chabot (ca. 1613 ?), a reversal of the Byron plot, is a 
variation on this solution ;° and Caesar and Pompey (ca. 1613 °), 


3 The Plays and Poems of George Chapman, ed. T. M. Parrott, 
Tragedies (London, [1910]), p. 598. Citations here will be from this edi- 
tion. 

4 Ibid., p. 495. Later Mr. Parrott calls the Byron plays “a solemn proc- 
lamation that the days of unrestrained individualism were over .. .”; p. 637. 

5 Ibid., p. 636. Chabot probably was worked over by Shirley; see pp. 
631-3. See also pp. 683-93, 713-20, on Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany and 
Revenge for Honour which I omit here. For a somewhat different discus- 
sion of the type of hero, see U. M. Ellis-Fermor, The Jacobean Drama: 
An Interpretation (London, [1936]), pp. 15-16; and Janet Spens, An Essay 
on Shakespeare’s Relation to Tradition (Oxford, 1916), pp. 68 ff., “The 
Pre-Shakespearean and Shakespearean Tragic Hero to the Earliest Hamlet. 
Shakespeare’s Rejection of the Superman.” 
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a reversion to the type of Jonsonian Roman play, provides a loose 
compromise in which again Chapman finds the opportunity to draw 
on the philosophic material he uses in the Bussy plays. 

The problems of Chapman’s serious plays are essentially 
dramatic and revolve about the adaptation of the super-man hero 
to Jacobean tragedy; his use of philosophy and of politics derives 
from his attempt to treat dramatic problems in terms of his own 
interests and studies. His method, his translation of copy-book ex- 
cerpts into verse, is not individual, and it suggests the Renaissance 
student, like Spenser and Jonson, rather than a philosopher who 
had thoroughly assimilated a philosophic system. In this respect 
Shakespeare’s work is perhaps more representative of an integrated 
philosophy than is Chapman’s.* Disorganized as Chapman’s philo- 
sophical ideas may have been because of their derivation and of his 
age, dramatic presentation does not introduce clarity or systema- 
tization. 


II 


In Bussy D’Ambois Chapman makes his first attempt to sub- 
stantiate earlier theatrical formulae with his knowledge of ideas 
rather than of human nature. The Marlovian hero is presented as 
the familiar malcontent who has been disgusted by the corruption of 
the world; and though he suspects as policy the invitation of Mon- 
sieur to return to court, he accepts it because he hopes that, assisted 
by fortune, he “may bring up a new fashion, / And rise in Court 
for virtue. . . .”* This background and purpose which Chapman 
gives his hero is not uncommon in the contemporary theater ; Chap- 
man himself, as early as 1594 in his The Shadow of Night, at- 
tacks moral corruption, and before he turns away from it, he 
invokes Hercules, who, in his Senecan characterization, probably 
influences the idea of the super-man: “Fall, Hercules, from heaven, 
in tempests hurl’d, / And cleanse this beastly stable of the 
world. . . .”* Out of the corrupted court of Henry III arises the 
force that brings about Bussy’s death, and his willingness to adopt 

®See W. C. Curry, Shakespeare’s Philosophic Patterns (Baton Rouge, 
1937) ; Franck L. Schoell, Etudes sur ’humanisme continental en Angleterre 
a la fin de la renaissance (Paris, 1926). 

7], i. 129-30. Cf. C. E. Engel, “Les sources du Bussy D’Amboise de 
Chapman,” Revue de Littérature Comparée, XII (1932), 587-95, 590 ff. Note 
that the King defends the Elizabethan court, of which his own “Is a mere 
mirror of confusion to it,” I. ii. 27. Doubtless the King does this to make 
his subsequent support of Bussy appear sincere. On policy, see Mario Praz, 


Machiavelli and the Elizabethans (London, 1928), Italian Lecture of the 
British Academy. 


: 8 The Works of George Chapman, ed. R. H. Shepherd (London, 1874- 
3), Poems and Minor Translations, p. 7, “Hymnus in Noctem.” On Hercules, 
see Praz, op. cit., pp. 25-6. 
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the wiles of policy comes too late; the Marlovian super-man is 
overthrown by those hollow men who pass in the world as great.® 

Once under way the plot is carried along by the energy and 
the impetuosity of the hero himself. Restricted to a definite milieu, 
Bussy follows the unrestrained course of his prototype, baits Guise 
and the courtiers, overthrows his enemies, and wins both the love 
of Tamyra, which Monsieur could not do, and the indulgence of 
the King. Mr. Parrott finds an explanation for Bussy’s self-confi- 
dence 


which sharply distinguishes him from the Titanic, but simple, 
heroes of Marlowe. Bussy is not a mere bustling man of action, 
much less a braggart or miles gloriosus. Rather he is the embodi- 
ment of an idea which Chapman derived from the Stoics, that of 
self-sufficiency, the all-sufficiency, of the virtuous man.’° 


Chapman’s characterization of Bussy as the Stoic “complete man” 
is part of his attempted rationalization of the theoretical Marlovian 
super-man."* This philosophic substantiation of the super-man, 
however, does not mean that Chapman accepts or approves his 
Marlovian defiance of order, conventions, and morality; Bussy acts 
in character, not as the representative of a philosophy, and the 
Marlovian nature which he follows is obviously not the Nature 
of the Stoics.?? 

Chapman encounters greater difficulties when he attempts to 
explain the vulnerability of the Marlovian super-man. In the por- 
trayal of a clash between exterior forces he follows Marlowe, as 
well as in the scenes where, like Faustus, Bussy turns to and is 
thwarted by the limited assistance of the supernatural. But to ac- 
count for the super-man’s vulnerability, Chapman presents a curious 
theory of Nature on whom the blame is thrown. At a time when 
Nature was charged with many things, Chapman’s theory was per- 
haps as effective as today it is historically interesting.’* 

9 IV. ii. 162 ff. Cf. 1. i. 1 ff. The sudden turn in IV. ii is probably de- 
signed to create a final period of suspense. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 545-6. 

11 See V. iv. 147. 

12Mr. Craig thinks that Chapman is “sympathizing with sin” which 
“seems to be . . . a new element in ethics”; and that “he actually justifies 
ambition in Bussy because it is the urging of his inmost soul.” See “Ethics 
in Jacobean Drama,” pp. 42, 35; see also his The Enchanted Glass (New 
York, 1936), pp. 136-7. 

18 See R. F. Jones, Ancients and Moderns (St. Louis, 1936), Wash- 
ington University Studies, N. S., Language and Literature, No. 6, chap. II, 
“The Decay of Nature.” George Williamson, “Mutability, Decay, and Sev- 
enteenth-Century Melancholy,” ELH, Il (1935), 121-50, surveys the period 
from 1609 to 1658. A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New 
York, 1935), pp. 14-15, suggests that “Fate in Greek Tragedy becomes the 
order of nature in modern thought.” Cf. J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of 
the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908-9), I, Ixviii. See also D. C. Allen, 
“The Degeneration of Man and Renaissance Pessimism,” SP, XXXV (1938), 
202-27. 
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The passages about Nature on which Chapman relies to in- 
terpret the downfall of the super-man and the tragedy of the 
play occur in a peculiar impersonal dialogue between Monsieur and 
Guise, “Fate’s ministers,” in Act V. ii.“ Their speeches are in 
effect, and at times in form, almost a chorus. The action, which 
has been unusually rapid and direct, is halted, and the impending 
catastrophe is explained as the result of Nature’s perverse ways. 
The textual history of the speeches indicates that Chapman care- 
fully weighed their effectiveness. In the early quartos of 1607 
and 1608, they are placed at the beginning of Act V. iv as an in- 
troduction to Bussy’s murder; but in the revised quarto of 1641, 
they are moved forward to the present position so that now they 
stand as a preface to the entire tragic dénouement.*® The choric 
character of the speeches makes them somewhat independent of 
the action, and the transfer from one position to the other was 
managed without trouble; but it is not impossible that they were 


an afterthought, a development of Monsieur’s earlier remarks to 
Bussy : 


If thou outlive me, as I know thou must, 

Or else hath Nature no proportion’d end 

To her great labours; she hath breathed a mind 
Into thy entrails, of desert to swell 

Into another great Augustus Caesar, 

Organs and faculties fitted to her greatness; 
And should that perish like a common spirit, 
Nature’s a courtier and regards no merit.*® 


Later, in his choric character, Monsieur’s theory of Nature is en- 
larged and becomes more specific. 


Monsieur opens the scene: 


Now shall we see that Nature hath no end 

In her great works responsive to their worths ; 
That she, that makes so many eyes and souls 
To see and foresee, is stark blind herself; 

And as illiterate men say Latin prayers 


14'V. ii, 1-53; see V. iii. 63. 

15 When this revision was made is not known; see E. K. Chambers, 
The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), III, 253-4. See also Mr. Parrott’s 
note on the revision at V. ii. 13-17; op. cit., p. 568. 

16[V. i. 101-8. In Bussy’s opening speech (I. i. 1-17), where there is 
a variation of the tree metaphor (see below), he refers to Fortune as the 
tuler of life; for this A. S. Ferguson, “The Plays of George Chapman,” 
MLR, XIII (1918), 1-24, p. 2, cites Plutarch. In the Byron plays the 
hero, except in The Tragedy at I. ii. 14-31, voices similar commonplace 
ideas of Fortune. 
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By rote of heart and daily iteration, 

Not knowing what they say, so Nature lays 
A deal of stuff together, and by use, 

Or by the mere necessity of matter, 

Ends such a work, fills it, or leaves it empty 
Of strength or virtue, error or clear truth, 
Not knowing what she does; but usually 
Gives that which we call merit to a man, 
And believe should arrive him on huge riches, 


Honour, and happiness, that effects his ruin. . . . 
(V. ii. 1-15) 


To this Guise responds that 


He that observes but like a worldly man 

That which doth oft succeed and by th’ events 
Values the worth of things, will think it true 
That Nature works at random, just with you. 


(V. ii. 21-4) 
Then he goes on to present this criticism of Nature: 


But with as much proportion she may make 

A thing that from the feet up to the throat 
Hath all the wondrous fabric man should have, 
And leave it headless, for a perfect man, 

As give a full man valour, virtue, learning, 
Without an end more excellent than those 

On whom she no such worthy part bestows. 


(V. ii. 25-31) 
Monsieur in his reply adverts to his own explanation: 


Yet shall you see it here; here will be one 
Young, learned, valiant, virtuous, and full mann’d; 
One on whom Nature spent so rich a hand 
That with an ominous eye she wept to see 
So much consum’d her virtuous treasury. 


(V. ii. 32-6) 


While a hollow tree stands because the winds pass through it, a 
solid tree, with which he compares Bussy, will be torn up by the 


roots: 


So this whole man 

(That will not wind with every crooked way, 
Trod by the servile world) shall reel and fall 
Before the frantic puffs of blind-born chance, 


That pipes through empty men, and makes them dance. 
(V. ii. 41-5) 
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Chapman, then, lays the tragic blame on Nature; or rather, he 
uses Bussy’s fall as proof of her irrational ways. Nature is visual- 
ized as not only the creator of man, but also as the fashioner of 
his fate. In this way Chapman explains the vulnerability of the 
Marlovian protagonist as well as the exterior force he contends 
with. The theme of the choric chant is briefly this: that Nature 
works “at random” in two ways; first, she creates some men, like 
sussy, “full mann’d” with talents; others (Guise suggests) are 
created perfect “from the feet up to the throat,” but, of course, 

e “headless.” Second, Nature provides no ends “In her great 
works” corresponding “to their worths”; thus while imperfect 
men, like hollow trees, permit the wind of fortune to pass through 
them, a “whole man,” like the solid tree, is overthrown. Chapman 
elucidates the natural endowments of his super-man, declares that 
he is foreordained to fall by chance, and blames the almost vicious 
carelessness of the Nature who has been so generous to him. 

For this concept of Nature, which is neither Christian nor 
Stoic, no definite parallel has yet been found; her creation “at 
random” and “by use, / Or by the mere necessity of matter,” how- 
ever, is a general approximation of Epicureanism. Chapman in 
}ussy does not oppose necessity and chance; the lack of a real 
distinction here between a first and second principle of causality 
makes this impossible. By use and necessity he seems to imply 
something like the attraction that unites the Epicurean atoms. The 
difficulty in terminology here arises partially out of Chapman’s at- 
tribution of such an Epicurean explanation to a personified Na- 
ture; Chapman on this account makes her “stark blind.”?7 Though 
dramatically effective, it is, as an explanation of Nature’s relation- 
ship with the Stoic “perfect,” “full,” “whole,” or “complete man,” 
or even with the Marlovian super-man, practically a philosophic 
tour de force, as will be seen from the methodical, pantheistic Na- 
ture in The Revenge of Bussy.‘* Chapman’s distorted concept of 

17 Chapman does not posit a rationalistic first cause, unlike Marcus 
Aurelius when, in a similar mood and age of pessimism, he poses alternate 
theories of Stoic order and atomistic confusion; see G. H. Rendall, Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus to Himself, Golden Treasury Series, IX, 28. See also 
E. C. Knowlton, “The Goddess Nature in Early Periods,” JEGP, XIX 
(1920), 224-53. Chapman refers to “the atoms of Epicurus” in the note 
“Of Hesiodus” prefixed to the translation of his Georgics, 1618; Poems, p. 
210; see also p. 51, the passage in “De Guiana, Carmen Epicum,” 1596, be- 
ginning, “But _ is Nature at her heart corrupted, etc.” 

18 See V. 28, 29, 41; V. iv. 147. Compare the idea of Nature in 
Caesar and Putnam, IV. v. 97-107. Later, in a note to Hesiod’s “Book of 
Days,” Chapman writes: “Of the rest [of the days] he makes difference, 
showing which are unfortunate, and which auspicious, and are so far to 
be observed as natural cause is to be given for them; for it were madness 
not to ascribe reason to Nature, or to make that reason so far above us, 


that we cannot know by it what is daily in use with us; all being for our 
cause created of God... .” Poems, p. 233, n. 1. 
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Nature in Bussy is the result of his attempted solution of a dra- 
matic problem in philosophic terms which obviously refer to con- 
temporary controversy about the mutability and decay of Nature. 
With the keen theatrical sense of the Restoration, D’Urfey recog- 
nizes Chapman’s problem; but he dispenses with his solution and 
the passage on Nature, and instead emphasizes the ideas of Fate 
and, with a development of the love story, of retribution; his sub- 
title, The Husband’s Revenge, calls attention to this “improve- 
ment.” 

It would seem probable, then, that Chapman’s theory of Na- 
ture in Bussy is not immediately or primarily philosophic, in the 
way his ideas have been regarded, but dramatically utilitarian. Con- 
scious of a Jacobean tendency to substantiate or rationalize six- 
teenth-century idealism, he explains his Marlovian super-man hero 
in Stoic terms. But the scheme, or world, of real tragedy denies 
not only poetic justice, but also the unrestrainable career of the 
Marlovian super-man. Chapman does not attribute Bussy’s trag- 
edy, which results directly from incidents that he must have felt 
were trivial and disproportionate, to a mediaeval Fortune or Fate, 
but to Nature in a world devoid of Christian or of Stoic Provi- 
dence ; and in his theory she is made also to account for the super- 
man, or perfect man. To this creative aspect of Nature Chapman 
attributes the corrupt world which Bussy challenges: imperfect men 
succeed, Monsieur notices, because, governed by policy, they ad- 
just themselves to the winds of chance. In theory, but not in prac- 
tice, Chapman’s idea of Nature here is practically deterministic. As 
an explanation of world decay, it is quite unlike the primitivism of 
Donne or the cycles of Spenser, the two most notable of current 
theories.** The working of Nature is itself tragedy, and Chapman 
imputes to her a kind of Bradleyan theory of waste. For a man of 
Chapman’s supposed philosophic temper, the theory of Nature in 
Bussy shows a remarkable lack of insight; because he fails to ap- 
prehend rationally the Christian divine intelligence in a morally 
disturbed universe, or perhaps to see in a world governed by reason 
the possibility of tragedy, he falls back upon the obvious solution 
of an irrational Nature. 

The dichotomy that Chapman deals with in Bussy, then, is 
between literary forms, between the Marlovian drama with its 
super-man hero, and Jacobean tragedy. As Ellis wriies: 


On the one hand was the blustering energy of an age that was re- 
ceding; on the other all the pioneering and searching intellectual 





19See Donne’s “An Anatomie of the World,” 1611; Spenser’s “Two 
Cantos of Mutabilitie,” pr. 1609. 
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activity, the philosophic ethical attitude of an age that was scarcely 
yet born.”° 

Treated ia his characteristic philosophical manner, both forms take 
on, with Stoic ideas and a theory of Nature, a larger significance. 
This, however, is not the result of Chapman’s use of the stage as 
a pulpit or a confessional, of a new theory of drama, or immedi- 
ately of an undramatic genius; the method itself, on the other hand, 
might indicate no acute theatrical discernment.** Qualified by, and 
even subservient to, the theater as his serious ideas in Bussy obvi- 
ously are, Chapman grants them greater emphasis in The Revenge 
of Bussy, but the dramatic problem remains his concern. It is very 
probable that Chapman in The Revenge of Bussy was led to return 
to the methods of Bussy, and even to give larger scope to popular 
philosophic issues, because of the serious trouble which resulted 
from his handling of French politics in the Byron plays.”* 


Ill 


Though The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois is patently a play 
of revenge and a continuation of Bussy D’Ambois, in the first four 
acts Chapman is using a plot based on the historical Guise con- 
spiracy and on the arrest of D’Auvergne (transferred to Clermont) 
as a vehicle to develop and to rehandle the philosophic issues that 
are raised in the first tragedy. This procedure profoundly affects 
the revenge motif, which is not merely delayed, but summarily dealt 
with in the last act. During the six-year interval between the plays, 
Chapman apparently became increasingly interested in the doctrines 
of Stoicism, particularly in those of Epictetus.” 


Chapman’s new approach to the theme is the cause of his much 
discussed realignment of Guise, Bussy’s enemy, with Clermont 


20 Havelock Ellis, Chapman, p. 6. 

21 See Janet Spens, “Chapman’s Ethical Thought,” p. 150. Dryden and 
D’Urfey testify to Bussy’s theatrical effectiveness; The Essays of John 
Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), I, 246; D’Urfey, Bussy D’Ambois, 
1691, sig. A2™. Comedy perhaps restrained Chapman’s naturally serious 
temper which found scope in tragedy. It is not improbable that some of his 
lengthy tragical speeches were cut in the theater. 

22See V. C. Gildersleeve, Government Regulation of the Elizabethan 
Drama (New York, 1908), pp. 105-7; E. M. Albright, Dramatic Publication 
in England, 1580-1640 (New York, 1927), pp. 160 ff. The moral purpose 
Chapman claims in his preface doubtless affects his handling of the ma- 
terial. 

28 See Schoell, Etudes sur ’humanisme, chap. V. Chapman’s indebted- 
ness to general Stoic influences is difficult to estimate; see Justus Lipsius, 
Two Bookes of Constancie, ed. R. Kirk and C. M. Hall (New Brunswick, 
1939), Rutgers University Studies in English, No. 2, “Stoic Writings An- 
glicized,” pp. 13-32. Note the early reference, in Ovtd’s Banquet of Sense, 
1595, to the correspondence of Nature and Fate; Poems, p. 33. 
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(who has converted him to his own lofty idealism) against the 
King, who now fittingly becomes the symbol of the decadent court.** 
There is, however, a more significant change than this: the Stoic 
pantheistic Nature, with which Clermont identifies himself, is the 
real protagonist; the antagonist is the world of corrupt mankind, 
specifically the court of Henry III. In this use of Stoic philosophy, 
the reliance on the Stoical attitude as a defense against world cor- 
ruption may imply a certain general pessimism, as it distinctly does 
in Justus Lipsius’ De Constantia, 1583, with which Chapman was 
perhaps acquainted ;** this mood is substantiated by the circum- 
stance that something of the tragedy of The Revenge lies in the 
apparent victory of the court over true virtue and happiness.*® 

Nature in The Revenge is identified with the Stoic deity, and 
it becomes the norm of right conduct and therefore the means to 
the happy life. Man is to surrender himself to Nature and to obey 
Necessity. For Clermont’s statement of these ideas Chapman draws 
on Epictetus: 


God hath the whole world perfect made and free; 
His parts to th’ use of th’ All; men then that [be] 
Parts of that All, must, as the general sway 

Of that importeth, willingly obey 

In everything without their power to change. 
He that, unpleas’d to hold his place, will range, 
Can in no other be contain’d that’s fit, 

And so resisting th’ All, is crush’d with it: 

But he that knowing how divine a frame 

The whole world is, and of it all, can name 
(Without self-flattery) no part so divine 

As he himself, and therefore will confine 

Freely his whole powers in his proper part, 
Goes on most God-like.?" 


24 See IV. ii. 1 ff. The surprising defense of the St. Bartholomew's 
Day massacre (II. i. 198 ff.) is dramatically apropos, but perhaps is also 
explainable by Stoic respect for traditional religion 

25 Lipsius’ work appeared in a translation by Stradling in 1595. See 
also the defeated Pompey’s Stoical speech in Caesar and Pompey, V. i. 
203-17. 

26 Necessity, which is the Stoic Fate or Providence, is to be followed 
(IV. i. 135-57; IV. v. 7-13); whoever resists the All will be crushed by it 
(III. iv. 58-65). Resistance stems from corruption, which triumphs in 
Chapman’s tragedy. Note, however, the allusions to a strict dispensation 
of justice after death in the reference to Bussy’s adultery (III. i. 42-5), and 
in Chapman’s preface. Chapman uses portions of his text based on Epic- 
tetus (III, iv. 58-75; IV. i. 137-57, cited here) in poems appended to Pe- 
trarchs Seven Penetentiail Psalms, 1612; see Schoell, op. cit., p. 106. 

27711. iv. 58-71. See Schoell, op. cit., p. 120. Compare Charron, Of 
Wisdom (London, 1658) II. iii. 7-8. In The Conspiracy of Byron, Nature in 
England is said to “keep her state” (II. ii. 178), and Queen and govern- 
ment “resemble” Nature, who has here surpassed herself (IV. i. 102-5; 93- 
100). 
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“This theme is repeated later with greater emphasis on Necessity ;** 


Clermont exemplifies his theories by his resignation under arrest— 
which he did his Marlovian utmost to prevent. 

Through moral laxity, pride, and a lack of restraint or de- 
corum,”* the world has fallen away from this norm of Nature, gen- 
erally in its ethics, but particularly in civil law, in religion, and in 
theory of kingship.*® Renel, Clermont’s follower, in his dialogue 
with Baligny, explains: 


... but to note the cause 
Of all these foul digressions and revolts 
From our first natures, this ’tis in a word: 
Since good arts fail, crafts and deceits are us’d; 
Men ignorant are idle; idle men 
Most practise what they most may do with ease, 
Fashion, and favour; all their studies aiming 
At getting money, which no wise man ever 
Fed his desires with. 


(I. i. 61-9) 


Dramatically this corruption is expressed by the court’s use of 
policy which is the cause of Bussy’s death and of Clermont’s ar- 
rest, and indirectly of his suicide.** “You are no politician,” Mail- 
lard advises Clermont; and Guise, pleading for his friend’s re- 
lease, attributes his arrest to Henry’s “Machiavellian villains.’’** 
The King frees him, repents, and turns his schemes against Guise. 

Though he describes decay as “these foul digressions and re- 
volts / From our first natures,” Chapman adheres neither to primi- 
tivism nor to the Stoic cyclic theory. Generally the Stoics held 
that with time, the materialistic universe was worn down, necessi- 
tating its destruction and its reabsorption into the All for another 
creation.** It is only at the beginning of the fifth act and of the 

28 See IV. i. 131-57; IV. v. 4-13; Schoell, op. cit., pp. 123-4. 

29 See I. i. 23-6; III. iv. 116-22; II. i. 83 ff. 

30 See for law, II. i. 108 ff.; V. i. 97-9; religion, II. i. 233-4; V. i. i ff.; 
kingship, I. i. 18-22; IV. iii. 41-66. Law and liberty were particular interests 
of Stoics. For the opposite theory of kingship, see II. i. 133 ff. Machiavelli 
represents generally a position contrary to that of Clermont; see The 
Tragedy of Byron, III. i. 1 ff. Chapman’s earlier “Hymnus in Noctem” con- 
tains some reflections on corruption in civil government. 

81 See I. i. 1-8; I. i. 134 ff.; IV. i. 47-54; IV. i. 90-93; V. i. 130-31. 

82 TV. i. 48; IV. iv. 49. 

88 See Eduard Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung, III Teil, 1 Abt., fifth edition (Leipzig, 1923), 27-373; 
see pp. 152-60 in particular; E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoictsm (Cambridge, 
1911), chap. VIII. Chapman perhaps avoids the doctrine because of Stoic 
difficulties with the problem of evil, which at his time was linked with uni- 
versal decay; see W. L. Davidson, The Stoic Creed (Edinburgh, 1907), pp. 


223-7. Clermont’s reference at V. v. 129-32 is to Necessity rather than to the 
Stoic repetitious cycles. 
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revenge action that Bussy’s ghost puts forward the doctrine that 
the universe is moving back to chaos; but it is in the power of men 
to prevent this, he declares, by restoring justice. Chapman here 
is closer to his collaborator Jonson’s pronouncement, that men and 
studies, not Nature, are decayed, than to classical Stoicism.** 

Like the theme of decay, Clermont’s character is stated early 
in the play. By following the Stoic Nature he becomes the ideal 
type of man, according to a pseudo-Platonic opinion current at the 
time.*® To differentiate him from Bussy, Chapman deliberately 
reverses the famous confrontation scene of the first play in which 
the hero and Monsieur, by way of expressing mutual opinions of 
character, indulge in bitter recriminations.** Though Bussy’s com- 
plete lack of restraint is replaced by Stoic decorum, Clermont is 
credited with Marlovian spirit. Guise, comparing him with his 
brother and remarking his decorum, describes him as 


this absolute Clermont, 
Though (only for his natural zeal to right), 
He will be fiery, when he sees it cross’d, 
And in defense of it, yet when he lists 
He can contain that fire, as hid in embers. 
(II. i. 90-94) 


Proof of his prowess comes when he is apprehended; Aumale’s 
lengthy description of his courage strikes a parallel with the Nun- 
tius’ report of Bussy’s feats: 


What spirit breathes thus in this more than man, 
Turns flesh to air possess’d, and in a storm 

Tears men about the field like autumn leaves? 

He turn’d wild lightning in the lackeys’ hands, 

Who, though their sudden violent twitch unhors’d him, 
Yet when he bore himself, their saucy fingers 

Flew as too hot off, as he had been fire.** 


This exploit, roughly corresponding to Hamlet’s escape from 
shipboard, and the appearance of Bussy’s ghost, serve as a transi- 
tion to the revenge motif. But in spite of the demonstration of 
active virtue, and of disgust with the corruption of the state, Cler- 
mont’s Stoic restraint and Chapman’s preoccupation during four 





84 Timber, ed. F. E. Schelling (Boston, 1892), p. 7. See also Richard 
Hooker’s MS note to Book I. vii. 6 of his Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 

85 See Louis I. Bredvold, “The Tendency toward Platonism in Neo- 
Classical Esthetics,” ELH, I (1934), 91-119; pp. 98-9. 

86 Bussy, ILI. ii. 392 ff.; The Revenge, I. i. 190 ff. 

s7IV. i. 11 ff.; see Bussy, II. i. 35 ff. See F. L. Lucas, Seneca and 
Elizabethan Tragedy (Cambridge, 1922), p. 127, on Clermont’s “Senecan 
egotism.” 
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acts with an ethical conflict, prevent the hero from easily assum- 
ing the rdle of avenger. Miss Spens observes: “He uses the for- 
mula of the Revenge Play, and by thrusting his ideal man into the 
part of hero, he breaks the form to pieces: his death has no rela- 
tion to the vengeance at all.”** Since Epictetus, as Chapman must 
have been aware, specifically forbids vengeance itself, the ghost’s 
advice and the resulting revenge theme do not square at all with 
Clermont’s characterization as the ideal Stoic.** The occurrence in 
this tragedy of the circumstance noticed by Mr. Craig, “that a hero’s 
strength may become the source of his weakness and the cause of 
his overthrow,” is practically fortuitous.“° The revenge is not 
merely delayed, but almost crowded out by the rehandling of the 
world-decay theme; and when Clermont is persuaded to drop Stoic 
restraint and to call on the Marlovian traits with which he is cred- 
ited, he virtually steps out of his strongly emphasized philosophic 
character. 

Chapman characteristically places the transformation of Cler- 
mont into an avenger on a philosophic basis by introducing into 
the play the new idea that the world will decay completely unless 
men prevent it. This doctrine, so contrary to the Stoic Necessity, 
is put forward by Bussy’s ghost in his lengthy soliloquy: the world, 
he says, stands by “proportion,” and if the injustice of the law’s 
corruption, of which his own death is an example, is permitted to 
flourish, the world will return to the “chaos of eternal night” 
whence he himself comes.*? The belief that the world would return 
to chaos was, of course, current at the time, and Chapman in his 
early “Hymnus in Noctem,” 1594, declares, “So all things now 
(extract out of the prime), / Are turn’d to chaos, and confound 
the time” ; and again, 


So to the chaos of our first descent 
(All days of honour and of virtue spent) 
We basely make retreat. . . .*? 


Man’s power to prevent this return to chaos, however, appears to 
be a personal optimism. The idea is not peculiar to The Revenge of 
Bussy—a means of introducing the revenge action; Chapman em- 
ploys it previously in The Tragedy of Byron.*® It removes from 


88“Chapman’s Ethical Thought,” p. 150. 

39 Discourses, I, xviii, et passim. See U. M. Ellis-Fermor, Jacobean 
Drama, pp. 69-70. 

40 “Ethics in Jacobean Drama,” p. 33. 

#1 V. i. 1-22. Note the use of proportion in Bussy, V. ii. 25; Caesar and 
Pompey, IV. v. 100, both cited above. 

42 Poems, pp. 4, 6. 

48 Tragedy of Byron, I. ii. 14-35. Byron seems to compare himself, in 
his power to regenerate the world, to the Anima Mundi. See also the phras- 
ing of La Fin’s “feigned passion,” Conspiracy of Byron, III. i. 1-23. 
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his Stoicism not only the cycle of decay, but the physical aspect 
of the Stoic Necessity as well.** Bussy’s second speech, in Cler- 
mont’s hearing, takes its cue from his brother’s Stoic advice to 
Guise, who faces the dilemma either of actively supporting the 
cause of religion, or of resigning himself to Stoic principles. Cler- 
mont counsels the latter course. Bussy’s ghost then censures this 
Stoicism by opposing Nature with Christian spiritualism: 


Your mind (you say) kept in your flesh’s bounds, 
Shows that man’s will must rul’d be by his power: 
When (by true doctrine) you are taught to live 
Rather without the body than within, 

And rather to your God still than yourself. 

To live to Him, is to do all things fitting 

His image in which, like Himself, we live; 

To be His image is to do those things 

That make us deathless, which by death is only 
Doing those deeds that fit eternity ; 

And those deeds are the perfecting that justice 
That makes the world last, etc.*® 


Clermont does not immediately accept this supernatural reproof 
of his Stoicism; but his next appearance in the play (V. v) is as 
the avenger. 


Though Chapman fills out the form of the revenge play, and 
delays the revenge itself, by retaining the super-man as a Stoic 
complete man who, during most of the play, exemplifies philosophic 
restraint, he again produces a literary dichotomy (along with an- 
other in ideas), this time between his own rationalization of the 
Marlovian hero and the form of Senecan tragedy. But in neither 
Bussy nor The Revenge does this demonstrate that Chapman’s 
purposes were undramatic; it is evidence rather that Chapman 
made a serious, non-Shakespearian attempt to rehandle sixteenth- 
century theatrical formulae in terms of his own peculiar studies 
and persenality.**® Bussy proved an effective theatrical piece, and 
the failure of The Revenge became for Chapman a matter of re- 
gret and chagrin. 


44 Chapman may be affected by Bacon’s Advancement, 1605, which em- 
phasizes morality as an auxiliary of progress. The Stoic cyclic theory nulli- 
fies the idea of progress; see W. L. Davidson, Stoic Creed, p. 104. Chapman 
mentions the Advancement in his dedication to Bacon of his translation 
of Hesiod’s Georgics, 1618; Poems, p. 209. 

45 V. i. 82-93. Cf. Clermont’s speeches in III. iv, and the similar situa- 
tion in Caesar and Pompey, where Cato is advised not to attempt to reform 
what Providence neglects; V. ii. 62-86. 

46 For the effect of Chapman’s ethical interests on his translation of 
Homer, see Donald Smalley, “The Ethical Bias of Chapman’s Homer,” SP, 
XXXVI (1939), 169-91. 
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As in Bussy, the death of Clermont brings the problem to the 
surface. The triumphant avenger is informed of Guise’s assassina- 
tion, and after a speech from Epictetus, he, like Brutus (with 
whom he had been compared), takes his own life.47 This climax 
does not occur, like Hieronimo’s or Cato’s suicide, in the midst 
of action or of philosophizing, but after a speech in which Cler- 
mont, with passion unbecoming a Stoic, falls back on the traditional 
code of friendship.** Perhaps this rather forced achievement of 
the catastrophe necessary to tragedy was suggested by Horatio’s 
attempt ‘o imitate the “antique Roman”; but it is an outcome that 
does not arise naturally from the revenge action of the fifth act, 
and it is even further removed from Clermont’s philosophic char- 
acter and the plot of the first four acts. 

There is little reason for doubting that the philosophic issues 
and disquisitions which appear in Chapman’s plays are rooted deep 
in his own serious and reflective nature, but nevertheless he is not 
ex professo a philosopher. Dramatic problems lead him to draw 
upon his acquaintance with Stoicism, his knowledge doubtless be- 
ing stimulated by the contemporary preoccupation with the decay 
of Nature. His sensitiveness to the confused philosophic issues of 
his times, and his use of his reactions to them in the dramatic forms 
fashioned during a more idealistic decade, only emphasize in the 
tragedies the paradoxical spirit that characterizes a period of transi- 
tion. The idealistic Marlovian hero had to be interpreted, or ra- 
tionalized, for a more realistic era which found tragic defeat, rather 
than irresistible victory, more in accordance with its feelings abvut 
the realities of life. Chapman, because he drew on the frequently 
contradictory thinking of his age to remedy what is primarily a 
literary problem, may easily be credited with sensibilities and in- 
tentions foreign to the Elizabethan concept of the theater. 


IV 


Chapman’s ethical interests, the intensity of which may fur- 
ther account for the moral coloring of his plays, remain to be 
explained. When Chapman’s philosophic temper is approached 
through his literary work, rather than through the philosophic 
situation of his age, it acquires an originality and an individuality 
it scarcely deserves; furthermore, to go much beyond generalities 


47 See V. v. 162-93; Schoell, Etudes sur ’humanisme, pp. 124-5; II. i. 
103-22. 

48 See his speech closing II. i; also Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, 
pp. 313-18, on Stoic suicides for trivial reasons. At V. v. 151-6, Clermont 
seems to glance at reasons for a permissible (according to Stoicism) suicide, 
like Cato’s. 
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on the former basis alone is to skate on thin ice. To the qualifica- 
tions of literature and of drama, and to the differences between 
Bussy and The Revenge, must be added certain problems in the 
Stoic system itself; for Mr. Wenley’s characterization may well 
include Chapman: “Like eclectics always, they [the Stoics] forced 
contradictions to the point of paradox, and were inclined to save 
the day by appeal to practical considerations.’*® Though it is im- 
possible, therefore, to establish for Chapman anything like a uni- 
fied philosophical position, the ideas appearing in his poetry can 
be explained. They are attributable, not to any gratuitous or pro- 
fessional or particularly individual interest in philosophy itself, but 
to the reaction of a reflective and a studious mind to the philosophic 
and religious situation which developed out of the late Middle 
Ages. This left the Renaissance man with the choice of ethics or 
the Bible.*° The latter for Chapman becomes fideism rather than 
a definite variety of Protestantism; while the former, because of 
his Humanism, becomes Stoicism. 

If Chapman had any confidence in the highly developed system 
of Aristotelian-Thomistic ethics, he could have found a reasonable 
approximation in Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 1594.™ 
By comparison his own Stoicism, his reliance on Nature and Neces- 
sity, appears artificial and rough-fashioned ; in its implications, which 
Chapman can not avoid, it is essentially non-Christian. But 
for Chapman not only has the Scholastic viewpoint disappeared, 
but Scholastic traditions as well; here he strikes a remarkable dis- 
similarity with Shakespeare. His use of Stoical ethics is imme- 
diately the result of a lack of confidence in the adequacy of con- 
temporary ethics confronted by seventeenth-century ideas of world 
decay. Ultimately, however, his Stoicism arises out of the decline 
of Thomistic rationalism and of the ascendancy of Occamism with 
its tendency to emphasize the will and grace in moral conduct, 
rather than the intellect.*? 


49R. M. Wenley, Stoicism and Its Influence (New York, 1927), p. 75. 

50 See Etienne Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience (New 
York, 1937), chaps. III, “The Road to Scepticism,” and IV, “The Break- 
down of Mediaeval Philosophy.” 

51 See, for example, Laws, I. vii-viii; in ix-x Hooker takes up civil 
law; compare St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica, I-II. 92; 94-7. See 
also his In decem libros ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nicomachum e-xpositio; 
and M. Wittmann, Die Ethik der Hl. Thomas von Aquin (Muenchen, 1933). 

52 See W. Windelband, A History of Philosophy (New York, 1905), 
pp. 318-37; S. C. Tornay, Ockham, Studies and Selections (La Salle, 1938), 
pp. 53-76, “Ockham’s Ethical Philosophy.” See also Léontine Zanta, La 
Renaissance du stoicisme au xvi® siécle (Paris, 1914), pp. 33-73, “Stoicisme 
et philosophie,” and “Le Stoicisme et la Réforme.” Miss Zanta’s work, 
though limited to Italy, Germany, ard France, suffers from its breadth, but 
it contains some perceptive passages. 
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The ethically constructive character of The Revenge, the broad 
use of Stoicism, is a decided contrast with the semi-Epicurean 
theory of Nature in Bussy, and this makes it very tempting to sus- 
pect that the second play marks a philosophical development beyond 
the first. But underlying both plays is a failure to grasp the tra- 
ditional idea of Christian Providence; the Stoic Nature and Neces- 
sity of The Revenge is a substitution for right reason and the 
natural law in a world which had been allowed to become decadent 
and morally chaotic. 

When Chapman proceeds from ethics to natural theology, 
therefore, to ideas of Providence and of creation, specifically and 
by implication, he is not gratuitously philosophizing, for the doc- 
trines are basically and traditionally related.** William of Occam, 
the last of the great Schoolmen, in opposition to Thomism and with 
a logic that is most impressive, extended the boundaries of theology 
into the province of philosophy; the monarchical rule of faith and 
revelation was enlarged at the expense of the republic of reason. 
Occam’s followers carried to sometimes heretical extremes the 
tendencies which he developed.** Like many other English Renais- 
sance rationalists, Chapman displays no acquaintance with the 
earlier Thomism, and instead he turns to a philosophy of classical 
times which his period has made generally available. Milton, like- 
wise, but more directly concerned with theology, draws on not only 
Patristic, but on neo-Platonic and Rabbinical theories that possess 
certain affinities with Christianity, but which Thomism had cor- 
rected and greatly amplified.°* This turning back to traditional 
thought in an age which was in the process of rejecting it and of 
originating totally new modes of thinking, like those of Descartes 
and Locke, is characteristic of such eras of philosophic transition. 


53 See E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 2d ed. (Lon- 
don, 1937), pp. 118-22, 190-91; Summa theologica, I. 22. 1-4. See also Gil- 
son’s The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy (New York, 1936), chaps. VIII, 
“Christian Providence,’ ’ and XVIII, “The Middle Ages and Nature.” 

54 See Maurice de Wulf, The History of Mediaeval Philosophy, 2d 
English ed. (London, 1925-6), II, 170 ff.; E. Gilson, Reason and Revelation 
in the Middle Ages (New York, 1938) ; A. Moody, The Logic of William of 
Ockham (New York, 1935). We know too little about this philosopher 
whose work and influence is of great importance for Renaissance studies. 

55 See, for example, Gilson, Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, pp. 159-61, 
on the source of the mediaeval idea of Providence. In 1545 St. John Chry- 
sostom’s De providentia dei ac fato was reprinted. I am aware that this 
viewpoint has not been generally applied to Milton, and I expect to treat it 
later, along with the idea of * ‘primitive” Christianity. 

56 See my article on “The Polemical Use of Davies’ Nosce Teipsum,” 
SP, XXXVI (1939), 597-608. See also H. C. Taylor, Thought and Expres- 
sion in the Sixteenth Century, 2d ed. (New York, 1930), II, 267-71; and 
John Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in 
the Seventeenth Century (Edinburgh, 1872), on the new rationalistic trends. 
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Renaissance classicism provided Chapman with access to the 
ancient philosophies, and to repair the Christian structure, he draws 
on Stoicism. This does not imply a depreciation of Christianity, but 
rather a real appreciation of its spirit; otherwise Chapman would 
perhaps not have been attracted by a character like Epictetus who 
was, with Seneca, justly revered in the Middle Ages for his ap- 
proximation of Christian moral ideals. Unlike St. Justin Martyr, 
however, Chapman does not recognize the fundamental differences 
between Christian and Stoic philosophies.** He does not attempt 
to create an integration between the two systems, but apparently 
finding them not mutually exclusive, he produces a striking ex- 
ample of the confusion that came into the thought of the period 
from the injection of classical philosophy into an already disturbed 
Christian order. Chapman ignores completely the obvious differ- 
ences between Christian and Stoic doctrines over which Lipsius 
expends so much concern;** his unqualified emphasis of Stoicism 
may in some measure be attributed to his nonspeculative mind and 
to the medium of drama, but not entirely. 

Chapman’s resolution of this difficulty, the parallel existence 
of Christianity and of Stoicism, not surprisingly derives from a 
separation of faith from reason, of orthodox belief, which had been 
largely deprived of its philosophy, from ethics, which Chapman ra- 
tionalized. Bussy’s ghost announces: 


Reform, ye ignorant men, your manless lives, 

Whose laws ye think are nothing but your lusts, 

When leaving but for supposition’ sake 

The body of felicity, religion, 

(Set in the midst of Christendom, and her head 

Cleft to her bosom, one half one way swaying, 

Another th’ other), all the Christian world 

And all her laws, whose observation 

Stands upon faith, above the power of reason— 

Leaving (I say) all these, this might suffice 

To fray ye from your vicious swindge in ill, 

And set you more on fire to do more good... . 
(V. i. 15-26) 


Religion has proved ineffective for Chapman’s age, and in his 
tragedy, for which he claims the end of “material instruction, ele- 
gant and sententious excitation to virtue,” he holds up the example 


57 See Gilson, Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, pp. 153, 190; 23 ff.; St. 
Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, 2; B. Aubé, Saint Justin (Paris, 
1875), chap. III, “Question de la providence divine.” 

58 Two Bookes of Constancie, edd. Kirk and Hall, I, xiii-xxi; “To the 
a pp. 207-8; see also pp. 32-46, “Lipsius’ Adaptation of Stoic Phil- 
osophy.” 
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of the rationalistic Stoic, Clermont.*°® He makes the same separa- 
tion of faith and reason in his preface where, echoing Bussy’s 
speech, he writes: 


For, howsoever those ignoble and sour-browed worldlings are 
careless of whatsoever future or present opinion spreads of them, 
yet (with the most divine philosopher, if Scripture did not con- 
firm it) I make it matter of my faith, that we truly retain an in- 
tellectual feeling of good or bad after this life, proportionably an- 
swerable to the love or neglect we bear here to all virtue, and truly 
humane instruction. . . .* 


Chapman, then, when he places a natural religion, a rationalistic 
Stoicism, within a fideistic Christianity, seems to reproduce the 
situation in the early Church which drew the strictures of St. Jus- 
tin Martyr. He feels a necessity, it would appear, for a philosophic 
rationalism, but not for a rationalization of faith, though this 
deficiency is the ultimate and actual source of his Stoicism. His 
concern is more immediately with ethics in which, he implies, fideis- 
tic religion, though itself sufficient, because of the rationalistic 
character and of the religious disturbances of his age, has failed. 
Unlike Du Vaire, however, he does not use the ethics of Stoicism 
merely to spur or to reinforce Christian morality.™ 


It remains to be pointed out, finally, that Chapman’s non- 
dramatic poetry provides evidence which generally confirms both 
his fideism and his ethical rationalism; and that, though his con- 
structive philosophic temper is part of the reaction against Oc- 
camism which brings about its disorganization, certain elements 
in it are themselves latent in the extreme Occamism of the Middle 
Ages. When Chapman is manifestly religious, as he is in “A Hymn 
to Our Saviour on the Cross,” 1612, he casts aside and even con- 
demns learning, and he implores “A simple piety, a naked heart.’’® 
He subscribes a note to another passage: “We need no other ex- 
citation to our faith in God and good life, but the Scriptures, and 
use of their means prescribed.”** He goes on in the poem to cen- 
sure controversies, “thick as flies at spring,” where there is sufficient 
clarity, and elsewhere, in The Tears of Peace, he reproves contro- 


59 Preface, p. 77. 

60 Jbid., p. 78. The philosopher apparently is Epictetus. 

61 Guillaume Du Vaire, The Moral Philosophy of the Stoics, 1598; see 
particularly the foreword, “To the French Reader.” See Zanta, op. cit., pp. 
151-331, on Lipsius and Du Vaire. 

82 Poems, p. 143; the poem was printed with Petrarchs Seven Pene- 
tentiall Psalms, 1612. Chapman here is more optimistic about the efficacy of 
religion than elsewhere; but he is not preoccupied with the degeneration of 
man or the division of Christianity. 


88 Jbid., p. 144. 
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versalists for not bridling “the strifes within them.”* There is no 
deficiency in the Word, he thinks, but only in human virtue.** One 
can readily see why, though not a Puritan, Hooker did not attract 
him. His position in the “Hymn to Our Saviour” strikingly antici- 
pates Dryden’s in Religio Laici, but not because of philosophic 
skepticism.* 

In his Enthymiae Raptus; or the Tears of Peace: With Inter- 
locutions, 1609, written perhaps at about the same time as The Re- 
venge, Chapman furnishes a commentary on his purpose and on 
his rationalistic interests in the tragedy. Just as in the play, he con- 
demns decadent mankind; false peace and learning provoke the 
tears of Peace. He proposes in an intense plea for rationalism a 
remedy remarkably like the Stoicism of the play. Like Jonson, he 
believes here that studies have decayed, and to this he attributes the 
degeneration of mankind. Both reason and religion have failed: 


Men’s reasons and their learnings, shipwrack’d quite ; 
And their religion, that should still be one, 
Takes shapes so many that most know ’t in none.* 


Chapman’s ideal of learning is again ethical and it parallels and re- 
places religion. Learning, “the rich crown of old Humanity” that 
“Ts still your birthright,” 


Should sit great arbitress of all things done, 
And in your souls, like gnomons in the sun, 
Give rules to all the circles of your lives. . . .* 


It completes the fabric of man since it makes his image more like 
God, and it makes “peace with God, and joins to God.’’® Learning, 
therefore, provides not only the restraint exemplified by Clermont ; 
it may also achieve that aim which the ghost of Bussy found 
wanting: 


Rut this is Learning; to have still to throw 

Reins on your body’s powers that nothing know, 

And fill the soul’s powers so with act and art 

That she can curb the body’s angry part; 

All perturbations ; all effects that stray 

From their own object, which is to obey 

Her sovereign empire ; as herself should force 
~ 64 Poems, p. 121. 

65 Tbid., p. 144. 

86 See Louis I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden (Ann 
Arbor, 1934), University of Michigan Publications, Language and Litera- 
ture, XIII. 

67 Poems, p. 111. 

68 Tbid., pp. 119, 116. 

89 Tbid., pp. 116, 117. 
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Their functions only to serve her discourse ; 

And that, to beat the straight path of one end, 
Which is to make her substance still contend 

To be God’s image; in informing it 

With knowledge: holy thoughts, and all forms fit 
For that eternity ye seek in way 

Of his sole imitation. . . .”° 


The ethical quality of this type of learning, then, leads to the prac- 
tice of virtue and to union with God: 


Since no good thought calls to him but is heard. 
Nor need you think this strange, since he is there 
Present within you, ever everywhere 

Where good thoughts are ; for Good hath no estate 
Without him, not himself is without that.” 


Though Chapman’s philosophy in this poem is not directly condi- 
tioned by a literary genre, doubtless it was shaped and in some 
measure determined by the circumstance that he is publicly address- 
ing Prince Henry. The “Hymn to Our Saviour” and The Tears of 
Peace outline clearly the foundations of his Stoicism in The Re- 
venge; whether this superstructure is in large or in small degree 
the result of his medium of drama, it is impossible to determine. 

The strong ethical rationalism of The Revenge and of The 
Tears of Peace, it should be pointed out, stands in contrast with 
the early Shadow of Night, where, after condemning moral world- 
corruption in the “Hymnus in Noctem,” Chapman turns away from 
the sorry spectacle to praise Cynthia in the second hymn. He does 
not propose rationalism as a remedy here, but whether he is anti- 
intellectual and is suggesting contemplation, his difficult symbolism 
does not make entirely clear."* If this is the case, Chapman repro- 
duces the reaction of St. Bernard and of St. Peter Damian, from 
whom, and so ultimately from the Fathers of the Desert, his mis- 
trust of human nature and his viewpoint of world corruption may 
derive.”® 


70 Poems, p. 118. 

71 Jbid., p. 123. Whether Chapman’s rationalisiic tendencies developed 
further towards natural religion is uncertain. The passage in Caesar and 
Pompey, V. ii. 62-86, reflects the difficulties that may be encountered when 
Providence becomes the object of a restricted rationalism alone. For Donne, 
in his elegy on Prince Henry (9-14), Providence is the object of faith; Her- 
bert, in “Providence,” relies on the Bible and the Chain of Being. 

72 See M. C. Bradbrook, The School of Night (Cambridge, 1936), 
chap. VI, “Chapman.” 

78 See Gilson, Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, chap. VI, “Christian Op- 
timism.” It is doubtful whether the idealism of the early Renaissance ever 
entirely obliterated mediaeval pessimism, and new circumstances perhaps 
revived it. 
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Though Chapman’s position is immediately an outgrowth of 
the conflict between late mediaeval philosophy and Humanistic ra- 
tionalism, the sometimes radical tendencies of fourteenth-century 
Occamism produce doctrines analogous with his treatment of rea- 
son and faith, with the Necessity and the pantheism of his Stoicism, 
and with his atomism. The Averrhoistic John of Jandun, for ex- 
ample, vigorously maintained the doctrine of the double truth— 
which is also asserted by Francis Bacon.* The peculiar Divine De- 
terminism of Thomas Bradwardine, whose De causa dei was 
edited by Sir Henry Savile, 1618, readily suggests the Stoic Neces- 
sity, just as his “suppression of the activity of second causes logi- 
cally leads to pantheism.”** In Bussy Chapman’s concept of Nature, 
as we have seen, apparently makes no distinction between primary 
and secondary causes, and in The Revenge he adheres to the Stoic 
pantheistic materialism — which would theoretically have resolved 
Bradwardine’s difficulty with the problem of evil. Similarly, Nicho- 
las of Autrecourt’s Occamism brings about a concurrence in the 
atomistic theory, on which Chapman seems to rely in Bussy.** It is 
not necessary to presume that Chapman was acquainted with John 
of Jandun, Thomas Bradwardine, or Nicholas of Autrecourt; his 
approximation of their attitudes and ideas is the result rather of 
a common philosophic background, and he may well have acquired 
a temperamental bent toward these theories during his philosophical 
studies at Oxford." 





74See De Wulf, History of Mediaeval Philosophy, I1, 231-4; Basil 
Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background (London, 1934), pp. 27-30. 

™ De Wulf, op. cit., II, 237. The full title of Savile’s edition is De 
causa dei, contra Pelagium et de virtute causarum. Chaucer's Priest cites 
Bradwardine; “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” 3240-50. 

76 See De Wulf, op. cit., II, 241. See also Joseph Lappe, Die Philosophie 
des Ntkolaus von Autrecourt (Bonn, 1905), chap. VIII; J. Philippe, “Lu- 
créce dans la théologie chrétienne du III¢ au XIII® siécle,” Revue de PHis- 
toire des Religions, XXXII (1895), 284-302; XXXIII (1896), 125-62; for 
the ethical aspect see Ottmar Dietrich, Geschichte der Ethik, III (Leipzig, 
1926), 287-8. Nicholas of Autrecourt’s fideism was condemned in 1348; see 
H. Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, 12th ed. (Fribourg, 1913), pp. 
221-2. 

77 Anthony a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (London, 1721), I, 592, states 
that at Oxford “he was observed to be most excellent in the Lat. and Greek 
Tongues, but not in Logic or Philosophy, and therefore I presume that that 
was the reason why he took no Degree here.” Whether he is adverting to a 
tradition of Chapman’s philosophic non-conformity, or to a lack of pro- 
ficiency, it is impossible to determine. On Occamism at Oxford, see De 
Wulf, of. cit., II], 188-9. Compare Donne’s Naturalism and his contrasting 
development out of a similar background; see L. I. Bredvold, “The Natural- 
ism of Donne in Relation to Some Renaissance Traditions,” JEGP, XXII 
(1923), 471-502; “The Religious Thought of Donne in Relation to Me- 
diaeval and Later Traditions,” Studies in Shakespeare, Milton, and Donne 
(Ann Arbor, 1925), University of Michigan Publications, Language and 
Literature, I, 191-232. 
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I have endeavored to show here, then, that, first, the philo- 
sophic ideas which appear in Chapman’s plays are not gratuitous 
and they can not be said to make his tragedies anything else but 
Elizabethan drama. If the dramatic problems he deals with are 
granted, and if his Jonsonian moral purpose is granted, his own 
temper fully explains their presence. In The Revenge they receive 
unusual emphasis because of popular concern with world decay 
and probably because of Chapman’s experience with politics in the 
Byron plays. As he was doubtless aware, Stoicism and the prac- 
tice of “sententious and rhetorical philosophizing,” of majestical 
and tragical speeches, were sanctioned by the contemporary the- 
ater."* The extremes to which he drives these features are other- 
wise explainable by his own intensely serious attitude. 

I have pointed out, second, that Chapman’s interest in ethics 
by no means proves he was a philosopher. For his was an age 
which William Hale White did not consider when he denies that 
“these things force themselves upon us. . . .””° The philosophic 
and the religious situation of the period, of which Chapman was 
deeply conscious, would bring to the careful consideration of any 
seriously disposed individual the questions on which Chapman has 
meditated. His ideas are interesting and valuable not in them- 
selves, but rather for what they indicate to us about the philosophic 
situation between Occam and Descartes. The dramatic motif of 
world decay, and the problems inherited from Marlowe, provide 
the basis for the appearance of Chapman’s ideas in his plays. The- 
atrically they weigh heavily on the action of The Revenge of Bussy. 
But in one great melodrama Chapman achieves a success beyond 
anything of his collaborator and admirer, Jonson, whose tragedies, 
rether than Shakespeare’s, furnish a reasonably sound standard for 
an evaluation and an understanding of Chapman’s work.*° 


Fordham University 





78 See A. H. Thorndike, Tragedy (Boston, 1908), pp. 144-5. 

79 The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford (New York, n. d.) p. ix; 
Preface to the second edition. 

80 Jonson, however, seems to oppose Chapman’s method. Clerimont’s 
speech in Epicoene (1609) perhaps throws light on Jonson’s remark to 
Drummond that “Marston wrote his Father jn Lawes preachings & his 
Father jn Law his Commedies”; Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and P. 
Simpson (Oxford, 1925- ), I, 138. Clerimont tells Truewit: “Foh, thou 
hast read PLVTARCHS Moralls, now, or some such tedious fellow; and 
it shows so vilely with thee: ’Fore god, twill spoile thy wit vtterly. Talke 
me of pinnes, and feathers, and ladies, and rushes, and such things; and 
7% this Stoicitie alone, till thou mak’st sermons.” IJbid., V, Epicoene, I. i. 
62-6. 




















SHELLEY AND AHRIMANES 


By KENNETH NEILL CAMERON 


As I indicated in a previous study, Shelley took a major part 
of the historical-political material of The Revolt of Islam from 
Count Volnev’s Les Ruines.' There is, however, as I then noted, 
cne important element in the poem which owes little to Volney, 
namely the narrative story of Laon and Cythna around which this 
historical-political message is woven.? For this element he was 
largely indebted to his friend Peacock’s uncompleted narrative poem 
Ahrimanes.* The extent and nature of this debt have not, I believe, 
so far been suspected although Peacock’s editor, Mr. H. F. B. Brett- 
Smith, notes a resemblance in “general conception” between an 
outline of the poem which Peacock left and The Revolt of Islam.* 


Peacock left two versions of his work: a prose outline of the 
whole and a verse rendering of the first two cantos; and each of 
these versions is extant in two drafts, a longer and a shorter. The 
longer prose outline presents a series of striking parallels in nar- 
rative structure with The Revolt of Jslam; the shorter prose outline 
is less close. The longer verse version shows a number of remark- 
able parallels in situation, idea and imagery with the first canto 
(and a few with the second) of Shelley’s poem; the shorter verse 
version (which contains many of the same stanzas as the longer 
one) shows no new parallels. The resemblance between the two 


1“A Major Source of The Revolt of Islam,’ PMLA, LVI (March, 
1941), 175-206. 

2 [bid., p. 186 (n. 49): “For this narrative story, I might add, he owed 
little to Volney.” 

8 This work was first printed in the Modern Language Review for Janu- 
ary, 1909. In the July issue Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith indicated a number 
of errors in the text as given by Arthur Button Young. The standard text 
is that in: H. F. B. Brett-Smith, The Works of Thomas Love Peacock (The 
Halliford Edition, London, 1931), VII, 265-286. 

4 Brett-Smith, op. cit., I, lxxvii, n. Since first writing this article ] 
have been informed by Professor John Harrington Smith of Washington 
University that the similarity between the two works is noted also in: Rich- 
ard Garnett, Thomas Love Peacock, Letters, etc. [The Bibliophile Society, 
Boston, 1910], pp. 102-3. Garnett notes the resemblance between the works 
in “general conception” more specifically than does Brett-Smith, pointing out 
that both deal with a pair of lovers struggling against the powers of evil, 
and indicates two (rather dubious) verbal parallels. 


5 The longer draft of the poem and the shorter prose outline will be 
found in Brett-Smith, op. cit., VII, 265-286; the shorter draft of the poem 
and the longer prose outline, on pp. 422-433. 
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works is even more striking when we note that Peacock’s poem, like 
Shelley’s, was to be in twelve cantos and is written in the Spen- 
serian stanza.® 


I 


The structural parallels between the prose outline of Ahrimanes 
and The Revolt of Islam can most succinctly be presented as 
follows: 


Ahrimanes 


The Revolt of Islam 





Peacock begins by asserting the 
Zoroastrian doctrine that the 
world is dominated by two op- 


posing forces — Oromazes, “the 
preserving spirit” and Ahri- 
manes, “the destroyer.” 


Although Ahrimanes now rvles 
supreme, “two lovers, Darassah 
and Kelasris,” living in “an is- 
land in the Araxes” “remain in- 


The Zoroastrian-like struggle be- 
tween the forces of good and 
evil — symbolized by the serpent 
and eagle, the “morning star” 
and the “blood-red comet’”—is 
the main subject of the first 
canto. 


Two lovers, Laon and Cythna, 
living “in Argolis beside the 
sounding sea,” a land corrupted 


by the forces of evil, decide to 
corruptible” and decide to fight fight these forces. (II. xxi ff.) 


Ahrimanes. 


The lovers leave the island in a The lovers leave Argolis by boat, 


boat. not together, however, but sepa- 
rately. (III. ix, xxx ff.; VII 
iii. )? 

The lovers “arrive at a city Laon arrives at the Golden City 

where they observe innumerable —whose “misery and vice” is 

pictures of misery and vice. The described in detail—and finds 


Sultan sees Kelasris, forcibly 
takes her from her lover, and 
confines her in his seraglio.” 


that Cythna has been there be- 
fore him. (IV. v.) She has been 
imprisoned in the seraglio of the 
sultan. (VII. iv ff.)® 


6 Shelley, it is interesting to note, does not mention this fact when 
giving his reasons for adopting the Spenserian stanza in his preface (Julian 
Edition, I, 244). It may be that he is thinking, at least partly, of Ahrimanes 
when he speaks of a possible resemblance between his style in The Revolt 
of Islam and some of his contemporaries (ibid., p. 244). 

7 One reason for a number of these parallels occurring in different parts 
of the poem is that Shelley does not tell the story in simple chronological 
aes. but has much of the earlier material recounted later in the poem by 

ythna. 

8 The seraglio scene is perhaps indebted to the Ruins and The Empire 
of The Nairs for some of its details. See Walter Graham, “Shelley and 
‘The Empire of the Nairs,’” PMLA, XL (1925), 881-891; and my article 
1941), 


“A Major Source of The Revolt of Islam,’ PMLA, LVI (March, 
188. 
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“At midnight the city is beseiged 
by a hostile force —taken and 
sacked —the prison is broken 
open —the seraglio is on fire — 
Darassah enters, finds Kelasris, 
and escapes with her into the 
desert. They live peacefully in 
an oasis.” 


The lovers are attacked by a 
“band of robbers” and sold sepa- 
rately into slavery. 


Darassah escapes and by chance 
again finds Kelasris. 


The lovers come to “a city on 
the shore of the Persian Gulph. 
The city is afflicted with pesti- 
lence and famine.” 


They are shipwrecked on an is- 
land which is devastated by a 
“volcano eruption.” 


An “Oromazic spirit” “directs 
them to embark on a small boat 
which will bear them to the 
dwelling of Oromazes. .. . The 
boat sails securely on, though as- 
sailed by violent tempests raised 
by Ahrimanic spirits, imaging 
the course of virtue through the 
storms of life.” 


The Golden City is attacked by 
the sultan’s armies. (VI. iii ff.) 
Laon and Cythna escape to a 
quiet retreat by the sea. ( VI. xxiii 
ff.) Cythna has previously been 
taken from the seraglio and es- 
capes from a cave. (VII. iv ff., 
xxxviii ff.) 


The lovers are attacked by a 
band of the sultan’s sailors, 
Cythna taken into slavery, Laon 
imprisoned. (III. vi ff.) 


Laon is rescued by a hermit and 
later again finds Cythna. (III. 
xxxviii ff., V. xliv ff., VI. xx ff.) 


Famine and pestilence strike the 
land of the Golden City. (X. xiii 
ff.) 


Cythna escapes from a cave as a 
result of a volcanic shock. (VII. 
XXXViii. ) 


The spirits of Laon and Cythna 
at the end of the poem journey 
in a small boat to a mystic lake 
and island. Both the journey and 
the destination have a symbolic 
(probably Platonic) meaning. 
(XII. xxxii ff.) 


The major fact which emerges from this comparison is that 





Shelley, when he sat down to write The Revolt of Islam, had before 
him the outline of a narrative poem—to be in the Spenserian stanza 
and twelve cantos—dealing with the adventures of two lovers strug- 
gling against world forces of evil. The material of this outline he 
adopted in good part, often changing and remodeling it to suit his 
own plans. 

Peacock’s shorter prose outline is much less close to Shelley’s 
poem. According to it, Darassah himself eventually becomes sultan 
and has two other loves as well as Kelasris, who disappears early in 
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the poem. It is, however, interesting to note that Shelley apparently 
took the conception for the hermit of Cantos III and IV from this 
version: “He arrives at an oasis, inhabited by an old philosopher 
and his daughter. The philosopher delivers his opinions on the past 
and future condition of the human race.” Shelley may also have 
received an added suggestion for the hiding place of Laon and 
Cythna in Canto VI from the fact that Darassah and Kelasris rest 
in a cave “embosomed among rocks” and there “looking over the 
plain opposite they think of Oromazes.” Laon and Cythna rest in 
a ruin on a “rocky hill” somewhere beyond the “plain” around the 
Golden City ; Cythna there tells Laon of the ultimate triumph of the 
forces of good (i.e., of Oromazes).° 

As to the direction of the borrowing there can be no doubt that 
it is from Peacock to Shelley and not vice versa, for whereas Pea- 
cock’s poem was fairly certainly completed by 1814,° Shelley did 
not begin work on The Revolt of Islam until April, 1817, and refers 
to Ahrimanes in a letter to Peacock on July 24, 1816: “Do you who 
assert the supremacy of Ahriman, imagine him throned among these 
desolating snows. ...”*' It is not improbable that Shelley added a 
few touches to Ahrimanes in 1813 and 1814, and this is, perhaps, 
made more likely by the fact that Ahrimanes contains echoes from 
Queen Mab. His reference to “you who assert the supremacy of 
Ahriman,” however, shows that he looked upon the poem as essen- 
tially Peacock’s, and the cynical attitude which it displays towards 
the chances of the good forces for a near triumph is quite alien 
to Shelley’s outlook. Nor would Shelley have acquiesced in the 
plan of making Darassah a sultan. 


II 


When we turn to the longer verse draft of the first two 
cantos of Ahrimanes, we find the following series of parallels in 
situation and phrasing with the first and second cantos of The 
Revolt of Islam. 


® The Revolt of Islam, V1. xxiii; IX. xxi-xxviii. 

10 Brett-Smith, op. cit., VII, 513-18. 

11 Shelley’s reference in this passage is apparently to Peacock’s picture 
of Ahrimanes on his sulphurous mountain in the shorter verse draft (Brett- 
Smith, op. cit., VII, 425). Byron may have had this picture in mind in his 
picture of Ahrimanes in Manfred, Il, 4. If so, he probably saw a draft of 
the work in Shelley’s possession. 
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Ahrimanes 


Darassah is standing alone on a 
seashore walled by towering 
cliffs at whose base the “strug- 
gling torrent” beats against a 
“jutting rock” near “caves” and 
“embowering woods.” He 
watches the moonlight on the 
waves. (I. i.) 


He sees in the bright light on 
the sea a “jet black spot,” a 
“shadowy orb,” which grows 
larger and larger before his eyes. 


(I. iii.) 


Out of the dark spot amid the 
light there emerges on the shore 
a “female form” wearing a 
crown of stars. (I. iv.) 


“Why,” the woman asks, 
“Seek’st thou this spot to muse 
and mourn the while.” (I. vii.) 


The woman’s voice is commented 
on as “solemn” and far-carrying. 
(1. viii.) 


informs 


“ 


Darassah the woman 
that a young “maid” has been his 
constant companion—“With her 
my happy infant hours I led”— 
and is told that, once again, 
“The maid thou lovest thy wan- 
dering steps shall share.” (I. 
Xili, xiv. )?8 


The Revolt of Islam 


The Poet stands alone by the sea 
on “an aereal promontory” 
“whose caverned base” is beaten 
by the “vexed surge.” Below him 
are “the forests and the floods.” 
He looks out at the sunlight on 
the waves. (I. i, ii.) 


A “fearful darkness” suddenly 
descends over the sea and he sees 
a dark “spot” “stained with 
shadow” emerging out of a 
“chasm of light,” which grows 
larger and larger. (I. ii, iv, vi, 
Vii. ) 


The “spot”—dark amid light— 
grows until it is discernible as a 
serpent and an eagle fighting 
above the sea. The poet, a few 
stanzas later, comes upon a beau- 
tiful woman with a “starbright 
robe” sitting on the shore. (I. 
viii, Xvi, xviii.) 


The woman says: “the despair 
was weak and vain which led 
thee here.” (I. xxi.) 


Her “silver” voice is said to fill 
the ocean with its sounds. (I. 
XViii. ) 


Laon tells of the young maid 
Cythna — “This child of twelve 
years old—so was she made My 
sole associate, and her willing 
feet Wandered with mine... .” 
(II. xxv.) 


12 The vision of the maiden in Alastor, 151-191, is rather reminiscent of 
Peacock’s female Genius, and the expanding orb and appearance of the 
woman may be echoed in The Mask of Anarchy, 101-117. 

13 It is possible that Shelley rejected Peacock’s plan of Darassah rescuing 


the “captive” 
“rescue” of the “captive” Harriet. 


Kelasris because it bore too close a resemblance to his own 
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The woman tells Darassah that 
two powers rule the world: 
“She to two powers, sole agents 
of her will, 
By turn has given her delegated 
sway... 
She first on chaos poured the 
streams of light.” (I. xviii, 
xix. )* 


The power of good, the woman 
relates, ruled first, but the power 
of evil later triumphed, and he is 
but One; “Albeit the sons of 
men his name disguise In other 
names.” (I. xxv.) 


The woman now mysteriously 
disappears : 
“ . . but round her form 
A sable vapor, thickly-mantling 
drew 
Its volumed folds, dark as the 
summer storm. 
It wrapped her round, and in 
an instant flew, 
Scattered like mist, though not 
a zepher blew, : 
And left no vestige that she 
there had been. 
The river rolled in light. (1. 
XXx. ) 
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The woman tells the Poet: 
“Two Powers o’er mortal things 
dominion hold 
Ruling the world with a divided 


lot .. . equal Gods. ... (I. 
Xxv.) 
“The earliest dweller of the 


world, alone 

Stood on the verge of chaos. 
Lo! afar 

O’er the wide wild abyss two 
meteors shone... 

Mingling their beams. . . 
XXVi. ) 


Lae 3 


The woman tells the Poet that 
the good spirit was first in con- 
trol but: “Thus evil triumphed. 
... One Shape of many names.” 
(1. xxvii.) 


After taking the poet to the 

mystic temple: “she vanished 
slowly from the sight 

Darkness arose from her dissolv- 
ing frame 

Which gathering, filled 
dome of woven light, 

Blotting its sphered stars with 
supernatural night.” (I. lv.) 


that 


14 Shelley and Peacock, we may note, were acquainted with at least two 
expositions of the Zoroastrian philosophy, that by Volney and that by J. F. 


Newton. 


Peacock in his Memoirs of Shelley (ed. H. F. B. Brett-Smith, 





London, 1909), pp. 30-32, gives a humorous account of Newton’s theories. 
Newton contributed four letters to The Monthly Magazine or British Regis- 
ter, XX XIII (1812), pp. 18-22; 107-109; 318-321; 408-409, on his astrologi- 
cal and vegetarian theories, but he mentions the Zoroastrian system only 
briefly at the end of the second letter (p. 109). For Volney see my article 
“A Major Source of The Revolt of Islam,’ PMLA, LVI (March, 1941), 
199-205. 
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The lovers begin their sea-voy- 
” age: 
“A bark is on the shore: the rip- 
pling wave 
With gentle murmur 
against its sides. 
Shrinks not the maid that bar- 
rier rock to brave, 
Whose jutting base the eddying 
river chides... 
They press the bark: the waters 
gently flow: 
The light sail swells: the steady 
vessel glides : 
The favoring breeze still fol- 
lows as they go: 
They pass the barrier rock; 
they haste to weal or woe.” 


(II. v.) 


chafes 


“The bark glides swiftly on: new 
scenes expand, 

In day’s full splendor now dis- 
tinctly seen... 

The sun-beams on the glossy 
laurel play, 

A trembling flood of silver ra- 
diance sheen.” (II. xiii.)?® 


The woman and the Poet go 
across the sea in a small boat: 
“on the bare strand 

Upon the sea-mark a small boat 
did wait.” 

“A boat of rare device, which 
had no sail 

But its own curved prow of thin 
moonstone 

Wrought like a web of texture 
fine and frail, 

To catch the gentlest 
which are not known 

To breathe, but by the steady 
speed alone 

With which it cleaves the spark- 
ling sea; and now 

We are embarked — the moun- 
tains hang and frown 

Over the starry deep that gleams 
below 

A vast and dim expanse, as o’er 
the waves we go.” (I. xvi, 
Xxiii. ) 


winds 


“And swift and swifter grew the 
vessel’s motion .. . 

And we glode fast o’er a pellu- 
cid plain 

Of waters, azure with a noontide 
day.” (I. iii.) 


Shelley is, once again, clearly indebted to Peacock, and, once 
again, too, he changes and reorganizes material to suit his needs. 

In the treatment of the two powers in Ahrimanes the following 
interesting parallel with Queen Mab occurs: 


Queen Mab 


Spirit of Nature! all-sufficing 
power, 

Necessity! thou mother of the 
world! 


Ahrimanes 


Parent of Being, mistress of the 
spheres 

Supreme Necessity o’er all doth 
reign: 


15 In these voyage scenes both Shelley and Peacock are, it seems to me, 
indebted to Southey’s Thalaba, XI, 31-41. 
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Unlike the God of human error, 
thou 
Requirest no prayers or praises ; 


(VI, 197-200.) 
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She guides the course of the re- 
volving years, 

With power no prayers 
change, no force restrain ; 

Binding all nature in her golden 


can 








No atom of this turbulence fulfils chain, 

A vague and unnecessitated Whose infinite connection links 
task... afar 

Even the minutest molecule of The smallest atom of the sandy 
light... . (VI, 171-77.)** plain 


And the last ray of heaven’s re- 
motest star, 

That round the verge of space 
wheels its refulgent car. (I. 
XVli.) 


It is clear that here we either have Peacock copying Queen 
Mab—he was with Shelley when Mab was going through the press 
—or we have Shelley rephrasing the poem (as he did in The Dae- 
mon of the World), and making an insert into Ahrimanes."" 


III 


As a result of these parallels in plan, situation and phrasing, 
our conception of the literary relationships of Peacock and Shel- 
ley must be somewhat revised. So far these relations have been 
considered mainly as involving such matters as Peacock’s incite- 
ments to the revision of Laon and Cythna, the echoes of Alastor 
in Rhododaphne, the composition of A Defence of Poetry in an- 
swer to Peacock’s Four Ages of Poetry, the caricature of Shel- 
ley as Mr. Scythrop in Nightmare Abbey, the reminiscences of 
the Memoirs. If Peacock has been envisaged as having any im- 
portant influence upon Shelley it was in the realm of classical stud- 
ies, and, perhaps as a rather “cold” curb on Shelley’s revolutionary 
ardor.*® The interesting and important fact is now established, how- 
ever, that Shelley made quite detailed use of a work by Peacock in 
his longest poem. It is clear, too, that the literary relationship be- 
tween the two men from 1813-1817 (Shelley left England early in 
1818) was of a more intimate nature than we had suspected. 

16 Compare also Queen Mab VII, 26 ff., with Ahrimanes I, xxv and 
Queen Mab VII, 98 ff., with Ahrimanes I, xvi. 

17 These echoes from Queen Mab probably indicate a date later than 
the summer of 1813 for the composition of Ahrimanes and thus help to 
bear out Mr. Brett-Smith’s arguments for dating the work. (Brett-Smith, 
op. cit., VII, 513 ff.) 

18“The Shelleys have made an addition to their party in the person of a 
cold scholar... .” (Letter from Mrs. Newton to Hogg, Hogg’s Life of 


Shelley [1858], II, 482.) 











we 
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It should, however, be noted that the spirit of The Revolt of 
Islam differs in at least two major respects from that of Ahrimanes. 
Shelley presents a much more directly political message than does 
Peacock, working his material mainly around the French Revolution 
and its aftermath. The struggle he depicts is not only—as it is with 
Peacock—one between good and evil principles, but between pro- 
gressive and reactionary social and political forces. Nor does Shel- 
ley share Peacock’s cynical attitude towards the prevalence of evil 
in the world. For him there is no absolute rule of Ahrimanes over 
the contemporary scene, which can be broken only by the far dis- 
tant descent of the cosmic cycle of Oromazes, but a constant, ever- 
present struggle between good and evil, progress and reaction, in 
which the not-teo-distant triumph of the progressive forces is in- 
evitable. 

In conclusion I should like to make a tentative suggestion for 
the genesis of The Revolt of Islam. Shelley had clearly long thought 
of writing a work on the French Revolution and its downfall,’® 
and had found an interesting literary treatment of parts of this 
subject in Volney’s Ruins. Then, sometime after the summer of 
1813, Peacock turned all drafts in prose and verse of Ahrimanes 
over to him as a work which he himself no longer wished to com- 
plete.2° Shelley then united the narrative framework of this poem 
with the revolutionary-historical content of the Ruins, often blend- 
ing the two as they touched on similar subjects ; animated the whole 
with his own social philosophy (derived from French, American and 
English radical thinkers) ; and produced his first major work as a 
poet. 


Indiana University 


19Jn 1811 Shelley wrote a series of essays (now lost) on the lessons 
of the French Revolution. In 1812 he wrote some two hundred pages of a 
novel, Hubert Cauvin (also lost), which dealt with a similar subject. The 
Irish pamphlets and Queen Mab both exhibit a keen interest in the Revolu- 
tion, as also do his letters of the same period. In 1816 he suggested that 
Byron write a long poem on the Revolution; but, Byron failing to do so, 
he took the subject himself in The Revolt of Islam the following year. 

201f the parallel with Alastor tentatively suggested above in footnote 
12 can be substantiated, then Shelley must have seen Ahrimanes at least as 
early as 1815. (I note that Garnett, of. cit., p. 101, notes two possible echoes 
from Ahrimanes in Alastor.) 














SOME LETTERS OF JOAQUIN MILLER TO 
LORD HOUGHTON 


By CLARENCE GOHDES 


Shortly after Joaquin Miller had achieved his first notoriety 
in journalistic circles in England, he was sought out by Richard 
Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, patron of all literary men from 
Tennyson on down and, like Samuel Rogers, friend and host to all 
American authors who visited London. Through the kindness of 
Milnes, the Poet of the Sierras was introduced to many a fashion- 
able circle, albeit the English lord frequently offered criticism of the 
weaker stanzas penned by Miller. Lord Houghton preserved the 
notes and letters which Miller sent him from time to time during 
the period 1873 to 1880. Many of these are merely perfunctory in- 
vitations to dine or agreements to meet Milnes at dinner or break- 
fast, and do not deserve notice; a few others throw more light on 
the poet’s activities and impressions while abroad and may seem to 
deserve comment or publication in full. In the following pages I 
have undertaken to describe the contents of some of the less con- 
sequential notes and to reproduce in full all that add materially to 
the existing studies dealing with Miller.’ 


I 


June 11, 1873. Miller arranges for Houghton to meet Mark 
Twain, who at the time of writing is not in London. 


II 


Tuesday 15, 1873. Miller has been visiting Stoke Poges. Mrs. 
Gladstone has invited him to visit but he is unable to accept the 
invitation. 


1 The letters are published with the permission of Miss Juanita Miller. 
The manuscripts are in the possession of Lord Crewe, who has graciously 
allowed copies to be made for my use. Since Miller’s scrawl is very illegible 
it may be that not all the errors in spelling and punctuation which he perpe- 
trated have been detected, but a literal reproduction has been attempted. 
Many of the letters are not dated but in most cases at least the year has been 
added to the manuscripts by Milnes or possibly by someone else. I have 
ventured to add to the dating only when I have been reasonably certain. 
All dates other than those actually written by Miller are enclosed in brackets. 
The numbering of the letters is purely for convenience and has no other 
significance. 
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Ill 


11 Museum St W 
Thursday. 
[July or August, 1873] 
My Dear Houghton 


I could not well excuse myself for Lady Hardy and her daugh- 
ter were quite alone and were going to a place which they had not 
visited before so that they did not know the route very well and 
all that— 

Very sorry but know you would not have had me leave them 
under the circumstances. 

The Archbishop of Dublin asks me to breakfast to-morrow, 
so I shall see him at Albemarle St.? 

Gladstone the Great, and his interesting family treated me with 
marked kindness; so much so in fact that I found myself, to my 
great consternation, the last one to leave the house. 

Trollopes dinner at the Garrick was very pleasant indeed.® 
My genial countryman—Mark Twain—was there; the editor of the 
Telegraph also. There was a member of the Cabinet I believe but 
not being familiar with your great politicians and being unfortunate 
in remembering names I cant tell you who he was. Also some mem- 
bers of Parliament all genial gentlemen. 

For all this I am indebted to you in a large measure I am sure. 

Accept my sincerest thanks and believe me 


faithfully yours 
Joaquin Miller 


IV 


July 24, 1873. Miller thanks Houghton for a “thousand cour- 
tesies” and continues: “And yet I shall never go into Society I am 
certain. I wanted to see it however in all its phases and you have 
opened doors and made all things easy for the barbarian of the 
west.” 


2In “Bits from My Journal” Miller recalled: “. . . I had three letters in 
succession come to me signed ‘Dublin.’ I could not answer or even read all 
my letters, and so was not particularly disturbed or elated to find these 
letters from ‘Dublin,’ whoever ‘Dublin’ might be. But one of my young 
Irish friends discovered these letters one day, and fairly caught his breath! 
‘His Grace, the Archbishop of Dublin! He wants you to breakfast with 
him. Why, your fortune is made!’” (Bear Edition, San Francisco, 1909, I, 
101-102.) 

3 Anthony Trollope wrote to a friend in July, 1873: “Two of the wildest 
of your countrymen—Joachim [sic] Miller and Mark Twain—dine with me 
at my club next week” (Michael Sadleir, Trollope: A Commentary, Lon- 
don, 1927, p. 285). For Mark Twain’s account of the dinner see Mark Twain 
in Eruption, ed. Bernard De Voto (New York and London, 1940), pp. 332-3. 
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V 


11 Museum St 
July 28 [1873?] 
My Dear Houghton 


I got only as far as Nottingham and while there dreaming over 
the bones of Byron, I got a telegram from my oldest and dearest 
friend who was with me in Nicaragua and also California; Col. 
James Thomas,* and so came back. I find your letter here and am 
pleased with its kind expressions more than I can say. 


I have just had a letter from Mrs Gladstone’ and will breakfast 
there on Thursday: perhaps we shall meet there again. It is awk- 
ward on my part to bid adieu and not be off aint it? By the way 
Thomas is the “Prince” of my Modoc book. I enclose you the tele- 
gram which [Tom] Hood [Jr.] forwarded me to show you that 
James Thomas is a real live man, and not a myth, as no doubt many 
will suppose who read the romantic book. However I don’t insist 
that the book is ail literally true. I think I had better not do that 
for it contains some rather rough accounts of myself. Therefore 
you will please consider all good accounts of myself as true; and 
all bad ones faise. I will ride at 12 tomorrow and perhaps meet you 
in the Row 

Yours sincerely 


Joaquin Miller 


VI 


11 Museum St W 
London Sept. 9. 1873 
My dear Lord Houghton 


I am delighted indeed to hear from you again and to know 
that you are well: and, since you ask me, I am glad of an oppor- 
tunity to tell you of my plans. 

For the present then I remain for a few weeks in London at 
work on a series of papers that possibly may make a book, to be 
called “Literary London”—for America. After that I go to Rome 
I reckon or somewhere on the Mediterranean to winter. Last 
week I was full of politics and a plan for taking up my abode in 


4 The revised and abridged edition of Life Among the Modocs, brought 
out in Chicago in 1890 with the title My Own Story, is dedicated to “The 
Dearest Friend of My Life in the Sierras and Later Wanderings in the 
Old World, Colonel James Vaughn Thomas, of Leon, Nicaragua, Who is 
Named and Known in These Pages as ‘The Prince.’ ” 

5On August 5, 1873, Milnes wrote to Gladstone: “Joaquin Miller is most 
interesting as poet and man. I have known and asked nothing as to his 
private life’ (T. Wemyss Reid, The Life, Letters, and Friendships of 
Richard Monckton Milnes, First Lord Houghton, London, 1890, II, 277- 
278). 
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South America. The president had told a friend of mine who 
hastened to communicate to me that if I would return to the 
States I should have a first class appointment there. But a few 
days reflection convince me that 1 would soon weary of it and so 
I shall remain on this side, a sort of Wandering Minstrel, free and 
careless of parties or politics of any kind. And yet I am as tired 
of roving about as I can be; but as American politics only means 
uncertainty and strife I can hardly look to that part for repose. 
Mrs. Gladstone wrote me a very kind letter to come to Hawarden 
Castle for a week or two but I think I had better remain here 
at work. 

What you tell me of the lonely condition of Miss Crewe® only 
makes me feel a deeper interest in her and if I had a home worthy 
of her and she would accept it I know of nothing that would 
stimulate me to offer it her more than this statement of yours. 
But her answer to my letter was brief and indifferent so that the 
matter ended almost as soon as it began. Fortunately she does not 
care a straw about me so that no harm I trust has been done. I 
knew or at least supposed the young lady was not an heiress when 
I wrote to her—which by the way if I remember was not an ex- 
treme letter one way or the other; the correspondence arose about 
the book which I sent the young lady and I wrote her several let- 
ters, which were replied to very well but very briefly indeed—and 
I took pains to say that I had not fortune, though I am not des- 
titute by any means. I thought I saw my way through but she was 
wiser and cooler than I. She answered very briefly and to my con- 
sternation sent the letter to her guardian. I suppose she chose ex- 
actly right, but good heavens! just fancy your letter, written for a 
young lady only, being sent to a cold and indignant old guardian. 
To make it still more terrible this one I believe is a clergyman. He 
may be a very angel in amiability but I should die of fright if I 
should see him I know. I do confess to you that I was looking very 
seriously in the direction of Miss Crewe, for I am growing weary 
of this wandering about forever. I thought I saw a way to get on, 
but of course I was mistaken so here I am again at my work and 
going on much as before. 

As to the Atheneum [sic]; it was not that it abused my book 
but that the article ended in a way that would admit of a double 
reading and I took it to be coarsely personal.’ I wrote the moment 








6 Miss Crewe was probably a relative of Milnes’s wife. 

7 Life Among the Modocs, along with two other works written by 
Americans and dealing with the United States, was briefly reviewed in The 
Atheneum for August 9, 1873 (No. 2389, pp. 168-169). The portion devoted 
to Miller’s book follows: “Mr. Miller’s so-called book about the ‘Modocs’ 
turns out to be a monstrously dull volume, in which he relates his adven- 
tures at the California diggings and among the Shasta Indians in early 
life. We do not hesitate to call this a ‘got up’ book on one subject, to which 
a sensation title, suggesting another and different subject, has been given to 
make it sell. Mr. Miller may romance at his will about his early life, but we 
object to his leading the public to believe that his book throws any light 
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I saw the article a private note to the Editor enclosing a stamped 
and addressed envelope for an answer. I simply said that I wanted 
the name and address of the Author: that since he had published me 
to the world as a scoundrel I claimed the privilege of telling him 
to his teeth that he was liar a coward and a cur. This the Editor 
distorted and published.* I do not care now. Now I know that how- 
ever high the character of the Atheneum I can neither fear or re- 
spect a publication that makes such use of a private letter. I do or 
say nothing more. I only regret that I was so hasty on account of 
my friends who I fear will think me a real savage without dignity 
or any tolerance at all. The Spectator Court Journal and many 
other publications—in fact all others so far as I have seen—have 
been very very kind. A new edition is ordered and I have just made 
splendid terms with Mark Twains publishers in America, so you 
see that I shall get on notwithstanding the singular conduct of the 
Atheneum. 

Asking to be remembered to Lady Houghton and your kind 
and accomplished daughters I remain sincerely and truly 


Yours 


Joaquin Miller 


P.S. I have just been reading Nathaniel Hawthornes “English 
Notes” and find he speaks of your kindness to young authors in a 
most cordial and enthusiastic manner—to every word of which I 
heartily subscribe® 


Yours 


Joaquin 


upon the history of the particular tribe of Indians who have lately set the 
American Government at defiance. Though Mr. Miller sometimes, by 
poetical license, calls the Shasta Indians ‘Modocs,’ there is nothing in his 
book which in reality concerns the Modocs, except a very doubtful account 
of a massacre of Modocs by whites many years ago, which rests upon the 
authority of a single man, and he a scoundrel by his own admission.” 

8In the department entitled “Literary Gossip” in the issue for August 
30, 1873 (No. 2392, p. 278), the editor wrote: “We have been unfortunate 
enough to incur the displeasure of Mr. Joaquin Miller. Our reviewer having 
said that his new book was a dull romance, Mr. Miller, who thinks other- 
wise, writes to us that he wishes ‘to tell him to his teeth that he is a liar, 
a cowrd [stc], and a cur.’ Mr. Miller states that he has written without 
consultation with his publisher. We think that a gentleman of the high 
reputation of his publisher will be shocked when he hears how sadly want- 
ing Mr. Miller is in the courtesies of life and the advantages of education.” 

® Milnes was responsible for many of Hawthorne's introductions to the 
higher society of England. 
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Vil 
Rome Italy Nov. 16. 73 
— Care of Maquay Hooker & Co Bankers — 
My dear Lord Houghton 


All these weeks of wandering through Italy I have been want- 
ing to drop you a line—only a friendly line to let you know that 
I am well and to tell you gratefully I remember your many kind 
expressions and acts and all that; but only here have I remained 
long enough to look about and have a bit of leisure. Next week I 
go on to Greece, then Egypt or elsewhere I suppose—always reserv- 
ing to myself the right to run back to dear old London any mo- 
ment I take a notion to do so. 

Mr. [Henry ?] Bright of Liverpool sends me a kind letter on 
your suggestion and I am glad to get it. He writes across his address 
in such a way that I cannot make it out well & so send him a line 
enclosed which I hope you will forward after giving it the propper 
[sic] address if this is wrong. 

I like Rome, that is rather the climate and mountains and all 
that goes to make up the natural beauty of Italy. As to Rome— 
modern Rome, it is all shop & Hotel. Old Rome must have been a 
big affair, but they impose on us moderns with their ruins. I really 
believe there are men employed here making ruins. I am quite cer- 
tain there are hundreds employed in keeping them in repair and 
building up fallen ones. All this is humbug and looks like im- 
possition [sic]. I want a ruin to be a ruin. Soldiers! Priests and 
painted Virgins! Thats Rome. Do you know why these people 
make so much of this one Virgin? I thing it is because they are so 
very rare in Italy .. . [sic] 

A ruined wall, a hill; a dome 

That lords its gilded arch and lies 
While at its base a beggar cries 

For bread and dies ; and this is Rome.'® 

I send you a rose from the grave of Shelley and a sprig of 
hedge from that of Keats. Of course you are familliar [sic] with 
their graves else I should write you of them. At Florence the 
Consul, [Lorimer] Graham, who is always talking about you with 
the greatest tenderness and affection gave mt a great reception but 
I got sick of all such folly very soon and left it behind. I send my 
sincerest regards to your family and Miss Allen & should the Glad- 
stones mention me say that I send my grateful esteem. 


Faithfully yours 


Joaquin Miller 


10 A version of the first stanza of Miller’s poem “Rome.” Miss Juanita 
Miller tells me that her father frequently commented on the early maturity 
reached by women in the warm climate of Italy. 
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Vill 


October 14, 1874. Miller announces his return to London “up 
out of the land of Egypt” and asks Houghton to dine with him at a 
Savage Club dinner. 


IX 


November 17, 1874. Miller states that the illness and death 
of a dear friend had suddenly recalled him to the continent but 
that he has now returned to London. 


Xx 


Thursday [1874]. “Yes am letting my beard and hair grow 
again because my doctor counsels it— have been suffering ever 
since its ‘taking off’ ”— 


XI 


Langham Hotel 
London 
Dec. 31. 74 
My dear Lord Houghton. 


Am just back from Saulsbury [sic] where I almost froze to 
death. The wind and weather about Stone Henge on Saulsbury is 
worse than a Rocky Mountain winter. I am bound to confess I 
can’t bear cold. 

My new book is done to day: that is I have just sent back to 
the printer my last sheet of proof—the Gods be thanked. Don’t 
know just when the Publisher will send my “Ship in the desert”. 
on its venture but I will see that vou get an early copy... . [sic] 

How cold it is!! Now dont you know how I dread the long 
cold ride down to Yorkshire! Truly unless it moderates I shall not 
venture on it. All that comes of having spent my life in the sands 
and sun of the plains. I really suffer at the sight of snow. If I 
come I will write again before starting: But when I remember 
how I got all ready to go to Gladstones, and then how I failed to 
go to Webbs on Loch Lomond, I can hardly trust a promise to 
come down if this cold keeps on. Besides you know we are to 
meet here in the season and I shall see you all again. 


Yours faithfully Joaquin Miller. 
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XII 


United Service Club, 
Pall Mall, S. W. 
Wednesday. 
[August, 1878] 
My dear Houghton. 


[Bret] Harte is here—at the Langham Hotel— He goes to- 
morrow to visit Mr [J. A.] Froude for a few days will be back on 
Saturday or Monday next and then soon returns to Germany. He 
has written you but perhaps his letter has not reached you. I shall 
not go to Warwick but will go to Newstead and will observe and 
obey all you say my dear friend about Rules and thank you heartily. 
Am so hard at work now. 

Yours 


Joaquin Miller 


XIII 


United Service Club, 
Pall Mall, S. W. 
Aug. 22. 78 
My dear Houghton. 


Fresh from the press I send you the first copy of the new book." 
I think you may like the savage vigor of the “Ideal and the real.” 
Indeed that is the only thing I ever wrote that I really liked— 
Rough it is, and crude, but the large idea and grasp of it pleases 
me. Also try and read the last half of part first in the first of the 
book “Out of the West’? If you care to know a bit about the 
lonely desolation and silent dignity of our desert and mountain run 
through the “land of the Shoshone” [sic]. 


I to day have finished the revision of my other books and they 
will all appear together."* And now thank God I am done with 
rhyme “for a year and a day” 


I go to Newstead day after tomorrow for, I know not, how 
long: for I wont stay one hour in the place if I dont fit in there. 
Then I think I will run over sea and land to Oregon and spend a 
few weeks with my parents. They are getting old—and then the 
Indians have been in rebellion for some time and perhaps they need 


11 Songs of Far-Away Lands, London, 1878, dedicated “To Lord Hough- 
ton.” 

12 The poem “Out of the West” appeared first in the new volume. It is 
divided into two sections, “Part I” and “Part II.” “The Ideal and the Real” 
—also a long poem in two parts—came second 

18 Songs of the Sierras and Sunlands, the two volumes in one, revised 
edition, was published in a format uniform with that of Songs of Far-Away 
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me near them. I thank you cordially for your kind invitation to 
your home. But please keep it for me till next year. I have had a 
most royal season my dear friend and am indebted to you for it. 
There are not means enough to thank you. 

Yours ever. 


Joaquin Miller 


XIV 


Newstead Abbey. 
Nottingham. 
Aug. 30. 78 


My dear Houghton. I am so glad you persuaded me to come to 
Newstead. You are quite right. I never found better people in all 
my travels—indeed very few their™* equal in broad hospitality and 
gentle concern for my comfort and pleasure. Altogether I am free 
to say that I never in my life spent a pleasanter week. 

By special favour I have had Lord Byrons rooms. They are 
said to be haunted you know.*® I believe in ghosts; but I have 
waited in vain for any visitant from the other side of darkness to 
tell me that the other world is inhabited. 

I return to London to day and sail for America the 4th prox. 
My permanent Address will be the “New York Hotel New York 
City” although I shall probably be far in the west. But my letters 
will follow me. 

Goodbye dear friend and ten thousand thanks. Please give 
my kindest regards to your beautiful children and believe me always 


Yours 


Joaquin Miller 


PS. I had Mrs W. send a note to Hunter and he is to be here this 
evening 


JM 


PS. I did not get off to London so soon as I expected. But shall get 
away tomorrow. I am at present out here in what was Sher- 
wood Forest at Westwood [sic] Lodge with the Duke of St. 
Albans. I think the perfection of life is found among these 
English in their country homes. 


JM 


14Colonel and Mrs. William Frederick Webb, owners of Newstead 
Abbey, and later close friends of Bret Harte, who was also visiting them at 
the same time as Miller. 

15 Cf. Miller’s account of his stay in Byron’s rooms, Bear Edition, I, 
215-226. 
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XV 


New York Hotel, 
New York, Oct 16 1878 
My dear Houghton. 


Your kind letter from France is received. I have just returned 
from the Rocky Mountains where I have been spending a month 
with the Indians. Gods! I got some of the old fire back in my 
blood once more; And I feel a man. Book making is bad. J write 
no more books. You will see that I keep my word. I shall return to 
England perhaps in the spring. But my destiny is a cattle ranch. 
A castle on a hill with canon [sic] to keep off intruders and a 
thousand spotted herds in the valleys and on the hills. That is a 
mans life and I intend very soon to take it up. At all events no more 
books for me. 

I left my little book “[Songs of] Far away Lands” to make 
its own way—not one personal friend did I send a copy to save 
yourself; and all authors I quite neglected. But Englishmen are 
kind and I have not much fear of mistatement [sic]. 1 wish you 
would read one piece in it called the “Ideal and the real” that is the 
only thing of mine that I really like, and even there the execution 
is damnable and hasty. But the idea is immense. Please send me 
anything that you happen to see floating about in the papers about 
our little book. Write to me here. not to Museum St. 

With much love to you and your dear children I am 


Always yours 
Joaquin Miller 


Duke University 
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REVIEWS 


The Language of Charles Sealsfield—A Study in Atypical Usage. 
By Otto HELLER, assisted by THEoporE H. Leon. Washington 


University Studies, New Series, Language and Literature, No. 
11, July, 1941. Pp. v + 154. $1.50. 


Fifty years ago the name of Charles Sealsfield, the once re- 
nowned “Dichter beider Hemispharen,” seemed forgotten in both 
hemispheres. Earlier historians of German literature as Rudolf 
Gottschall, Julian Schmidt, J. J. Honegger, Johannes Scherr and 
others, had vainly assigned to Sealsfield the distinction of having 
been the founder of the school of the “Exotic or Ethnographical 
Novel”—the great historian Treitschke had pointed out unmistak- 
ably this author’s importance in the trend toward nineteenth-century 
realism—the poet Longfellow had called attention to the charm of 
the Red River stories of his “favorite” Sealsfield. But the currents 
of political and social affairs ran too strong in the next generation 
and submerged many a good reputation, literary as well as political 
and social. 

When toward the end of the century a look backward was 
taken, the chances for a Sealsfield resurrection seemed more favor- 
able, but the promise was not fulfilled immediately, a long period 
of indifference intervened. Today, however, the situation has com- 
pletely changed. A new group of literary historians, as August 
Sauer, Joseph Nadler, Alfred Biese, Waldemar Oehlke, Eduard 
Castle, have championed the cause of Sealsfield and restored to him 
his position not only as founder of the Ethnographical Novel in 
German literature but as a leading exponent of racial elements 
(Volkstum) in the world’s literature. American pioneers in the 
study of Sealsfield, to whom belong Professor Heller and his pres- 
ent reviewer, have felt considerable satisfaction observing the new 
resurgence of interest for their author, evidenced on both sides of 
the Atlantic by a continuous flow of scholarly investigations and 
doctors’ dissertations on Sealsfield’s treatment of nature, his charac- 
ter, his politics, cosmopolitanism, racial qualities, the mysteries of 
his life, his place in literature (whether a Romantic or “Junges 
Deutschland” Realist), and last but not least the most vulnerable 
point: his style. At the same time many new editions of the more 
popular works as Das Cajiitenbuch and Lebensbilder aus der west- 
lichen Hemisphare have appeared in Germany, but the reawakening 
has been mainly confined to scholars and has not taken hold of the 
general reading public. 

Professor Heller devoted the last five years of his life to an 
intense, critical study of Sealsfield, making the author’s life and 
works the subject of his university seminars. Five meritorious con- 
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tributions resulted from the work of the directing professor and his 
codperating students, the last two of which were done by Profes- 
sor Heller assisted by Theodore H. Leon, viz.: the Bibliography of 
Sealsfield’s Writings, together with an exhaustive Catalogue of the 
Literature relating to his life and works, which has become an in- 
dispensable aid to all Sealsfield studies; and the present work, The 
Language of Charles Sealsfield, which left the press only a few 
days before the sudden death of the lamented teacher and scholar. 
Though retired in 1937 from his active duties as Professor of Mod- 
ern European Literature and Dean of Graduate Studies at Wash- 
ington University, Saint Louis, Professor Heller labored incessantly 
to the very end on unfinished plans, and he had the gratification of 
completing at least two important works that lay nearest his heart. 

The language of Sealsfield appealed to Professor Heller as a 
fascinating study because of its idiosyncrasies, its theoretic experi- 
mentations, its cosmopolitan word stock, its mimicry, its successes 
and failures. Schooled in the old philological method of untiring 
search after scientific truth, and unrelenting, exhaustive treatment 
of his subject, he wished to get at the very bottom of his author’s 
linguistic peculiarities. He used a veritable dragnet to catch all “in- 
herent characteristics” of the author’s language, both when Seals- 
field was working with theoretical purpose and when off his guard. 
Naturally the dragnet brought to light a great variety of species, and 
also many odd fish, big and little, some brilliant in color and shape, 
others very repugnant in structure, but curious in their abnormality. 
Assorting his big catch the scientist found “recurrences, deviations, 
antitheses, favorites, oddities, inventions, misconceptions, blasphe- 
mies” and many other phenomena which he classified under care- 
fully named rubrics. The exhibition is very interesting, instructive, 
and at times even amusing. 

The Second Part of the monograph discusses Sealsfield’s 
linguistic background, a subject that has been but rarely treated, 
though Johannes Scherr, as early as 1864, was suspicious that the 
“Dichter beider Hemispharen” might not be of American birth (see 
“Blatter im Winde”) because his German sounded Austrian or 
Swabian. Profesor Heller gives us informing chapters as: Austrian 
Traces in Sealsfield’s Prose, Grammatical Traces, Orthographic In- 
dications, Austro-Slavic Influence. Sealsfield’s linguistic resources 
are shown to include Latin, French, Spanish, and English, though 
reproductions and quotations are frequently inexact. Germaniza- 
tions of foreign words are of particular interest in this section. 

Part III is called “Imitative German.” The abundant examples 
may also serve as a warning to modern language teachers of the 
dangers of bi- and polylingualism. The titles speak for them- 
selves: Hybrid Compounds, German Gender with Foreign Nouns, 
German Inflection of English Words, Idioms, etc. 

Part III. B. German Imitation of Dialect, Brogue and Patois. 
Subdivisions: Negro English, Speech of Indians, Creole English, 
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“Cockney, Irish, Language of Backwoodsmen, of the World of 
Fashion. In this department Professor Heller had many predeces- 
sors, and generously does he always acknowledge the work of 
others, as in the case of the two very recent dissertations: ‘“Ameri- 
can Idioms” by Max L. Schmidt, and “A Critical Investigation of 
Charles Sealsfield’s Literary Style” by Marvin C. Dilkey (both 
1937). “Sprache der Personen” was a title used in the past for 
Sealsfield’s clever linguistic mimicry of the Negro, Indian, and 
Creole manner of speech, and for the mannerisms he invents for 
prominent characters whom the novelist wished to individualize. 
We can see the Alcalde and Ralph Doughby step right out of their 
frames when we hear their words: “Bin ein Mann—ein Mann—und 
ist alles was er sein kann, wenn er ein Mann ist.” “Pah, sag’ ich. 
Wollen kein Wettrennen, sage ich, wollen blos einen Augenblick 
sehen, welches Schiff schneller geht.” 

Sealsfield is entitled to a modicum of praise for such artistic 
efforts, but it was far more dangerous, and we may account it a 
failure, when the novelist attempted to force the German into the 
mold of the English language, as he boasts of having done (to 
Kertbeny) : “Ich machte daher nichts als ich schrieb mit deutschen 
Worten englisch, nach englischen Konstruktionsbedingnissen, und 
siehe da, das war denn deutscher als das latinisirte Gelehrten- 
deutsch.” No candid critic except perhaps Kertbeny (1864) has 
ever agreed with Sealsfield on this point. Even admirers of the 
“Dichter beider Hemispharen” must concede that he lacked “Sprach- 
talent” of the higher order, and that perhaps due to his unrestrained 
polylingualism, he lost, when measured by the highest standards, his 
“Sprachgefihl” for his native language. Professor Heller states the 
case judicially and ably: 





It must be remembered (see p. 12) that Sealsfield came equipped with a 
well-grounded collegiate education, and that his residence in America prior 
to the composition of his novels was far too short to account for any marked 
deterioration. Moreover, his diction showed no subsequent change in this 
respect, although he spent his remaining thirty years in environments so 
thoroughly German that his language should have soon recovered from any 
temporary “sea change.” 

On the other hand, in spite of this prime defect in style and the 
handicap which that represents for Sealsfield’s complete restoration 
of popularity with the German reading public, Professor Heller 
does not hesitate to reaffirm Sealsfield’s high rank of achievement 
in the history of German literature and the writing of all nations 
in this type of fiction: “To Sealsfield the German stock of North 
America owes its solitary place in world-literature” (p. 5). Not 
alone in his last years but throughout his long career did Otto 
Heller at intervals devote his energies to the unravelling of the 
mysteries connected with the “Great Unknown” (“Der groBbe Unbe- 
kannte”), enriching our knowledge with “Sealsfield-Funde,” new 
sources of Sealsfield’s works, unpublished letters, plagiarisms, facts 
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about the editorship of the Courrier des Etats-Unis, the discovery 
of anonymous articles of Sealsfield in hidden places. 

A noble ambition that Otto Heller entertained to the last was 
to give us a critical edition of the works of Sealsfield (18 vols.). 
In this great task he was twice thwarted, just before the realiza- 
tion of success. In 1912 with the aid of Professor August Sauer 
of the University of Prague and under the auspices of the “Gesell- 
schaft zur Forderung deutscher Wissenschaft, Kunst und Literatur 
in Béhmen,” the project was launched, with financial backing as- 
sured in Bohemia. The American editor had already overcome the 
unusual difficulties of the text and questions of the introduction, 
and was ready with the manuscript of the first two volumes, when 
the execution of the plan was suspended and later abandoned be- 
cause of the impoverishment resulting from World War I. The 
valuable manuscript representing years of labor was lost in transit. 
Professor Heller’s great hope was revived upon the publication of 
his admirable, well-received Bibliography (1939), but again a 
world war intervened, and a cruel fate suddenly cut the life-thread 
that sustained the undaunted spirit of the designer of the project. 

There is a prospect that a critical edition of the Sealsfield texts 
may go forth from the University of Vienna under the experienced 
hand of Professor Eduard Castle (editor of the critical editions of 
Raimund, Lenau, Griin, etc.), accompanied by a new biography 
covering features of Sealsfield’s life in Europe only recently dis- 
closed. Whether World War II will also wreck this undertaking, 
remains to be seen. If it does, a younger generation should take the 
matter in hand, inspired by the example of their devoted predeces- 
sors, above all that of the indefatigable Sealsfield scholar and in- 
vestigator, Otto Heller. 

A. B. Faust 
Cornell University 


The Legendary Character of Kaiser Maximilian. By GLENN EL- 
woop Waas. Columbia University Germanic Series, No. XIV. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 227. 


It is always difficult to reconcile conflicting judgments of a per- 
sonality, and Maximilian is a striking example of the rule. Waas 
shows that neither Maximilian’s age nor later historians and biog- 
raphers achieved a convincing estimate of the man. Yet Maxi- 
milian strove harder than most mortals to leave a record behind 
him. Waas makes a good point in showing how this record—avail- 
able primarily in WeiBkénig and Teuerdank (Freydal was not pub- 
lished until recently )}—left its mark on later conceptions of Maxi- 
milian. Not even the rather frequent mention of Maximilian in 
jestbooks and collections of anecdotes gives a clear and unified 
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idea of his personality. In classical and modern German literature 
Maximilian wins a small place for himself, but only in historical 
contexts. Waas meticulously reviews this long line of testimony. 

For all Maximilian’s share in two score critical years of Euro- 
pean history he has achieved no descriptive adjective: he is not 
Maximilian “the Great,” “the Good,” or “the Bold.” This failure 
might awaken our doubts of his “legendary” quality. Tradition gives 
us a unified concept of its hero: Siegfried is the young hero, Her- 
zog Ernst the adventurer, and Faust the magician. Maximilian is 
not transfigured in this sense: he does not become Maximilian the 
emperor, as he might perhaps have hoped. He is and remains “der 
letzte Ritter,” but the “legend” does not often support even this 
estimate. 

The bibliographical additions found in K. Schottenloher, 
Bibliographie zur deutschen Geschichte im Zeitalter der Glaubens- 
spaltung, do not appear to be important, but this fundamental work 
should have been noted. A slightly defective copy of Waldis’s 
Teuerdank is in my possession. I hope that Dr. Waas will use it to 
illuminate a corner which his researches (p. 132) left dark. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 


The Life and Philosophy of Johann Gottfried Herder. By F. Mc- 
Eacuran. Oxford Studies in Modern Languages and Litera- 
ture. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 98. $2.75. 


The problem of Herder continues to intrigue and irritate stu- 
dents of German literature and philosophy, and there is no halt in 
the effort to bring the swiftly-flowing and ever-changing stream of 
his ideas under some kind of logical formulation. It is, indeed, a 
perilous undertaking, for none of the thinkers who bridged the 
years between the Enlightenment and Romanticism offers such 
resistance to categorical treatment. The essence of his spirit as 
revealed in his personality and works darts away from us like a 
will-o’-the-wisp just as we think we have seized it. McEachran 
recognizes quite well the danger of over-systematizing Herder. His 
brief study, written originally as an Oxford thesis on Herder’s Hu- 
manitatsideal, is a sturdy effort to lead the intellectually inclined 
reader through the life of Herder and bring something like order 
into the ideas and theories that run through so many volumes of his 
works. The difficulty of coping with this mass of fragmentary and 
often non-sequential material was increased, of course, by the 
brevity of space allowed. This permitted few quotations, and it is 
generally recognized that the path to an understanding of Herder 
is through an absorption of his highly individual style of expres- 
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sion. Under the circumstances, all the author could hope to attain 
was a general orientation. 

The reader will be inclined to congratulate McEachran on 
having reached this goal. In five chapters he surveys Herder’s life 
and work to 1776, introduces us to the current aspects of Euro- 
pean thought, analyzes the earlier philosophy, tells the story of 
Herder’s career at Weimar, and traverses the ideology of the later 
period. The work as a whole has little claim to originality, except 
through its brevity and refreshing simplicity and directness of style. 
The biographical line of division at 1776 has become traditional, 
although it is not altogether satisfactory, as the author implies. 
Equally traditional is the importance of the religious experiences at 
Biickeburg, the emphasis on “the eternal becoming’—‘“das ewige 
Werden’”—in the /deen, and the striking under-emphasis of the 
latter work on the influence of the individual as a determinant in his- 
tory. Less generally recognized is the conception of Wirken as a 
thread running throughout Herder’s ideology. The debate with 
Kant is limited to a footnote, an unfortunate economy in spite 
of the author’s courageous attempt to analyze the contents of the 
Metacritik and the Kalligone on a single page. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of the brevity of the work, 
we meet some strikingly good formulations, like that of Genie, 
compressed, to be sure, from H. Wolff’s article (DV js, III, 1925), 
and an interesting effort to disentangle the ideological threads in the 
Spinoza dialogue, which some readers will undoubtedly regard as 
the best part of McEachran’s work. On the other hand, the proposi- 
tion that Herder’s conception of Humanitat is hardly more than an 
expansion of his idea of Wirkung (p. 86) leaves the reader entirely 
unconvinced. A defense of this might have been a major contribu- 
tion if the author could have found room for it. McEachran’s pro- 
cedure respecting translation from Herder is quite illogical. In the 
main, he quotes the original, which is certainly wise, since Herder’s 
throbbing style frequently resists an adequate rendering into Eng- 
lish. On the other hand, he occasionally puts relatively simple pas- 
sages into English (p. 66, n. 1; p. 77, n. 1). 

On the whole, the little book is a useful contribution. Never- 
theless, this reviewer cannot forbear calling attention to one un- 
congenial characteristic which the author shares with Haym, 
Kiihnemann, and many other biographers. He seems more inter- 
ested in showing the defects of Herder’s personality than its vigor 
and warmth. Conceding a lack of balance in Herder’s character, 
the jealousy which grew with age, and the inability to appreciate 
the greatness of his contemporaries, the student will find the picture 
of the Weimar relationships somewhat distorted, and will doubt 
especially whether “the more powerful artistic outlook” of Goethe 
in Wilhelm Meister is really a “deeper and more real humanity than 
Herder’s” (p. 63). Most readers of the present day who have freed 
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themselves from the tradition of Goethean impeccability can sympa- 
thize with the conscientious pastor and the much-tried Caroline in 
their struggle for what they conceived to be their rights, and find 
their lack of tact and occasional anti-social attitude more congenial 
than the pliant conformity and smugness of the Weimar courtly 
group. In any case, these episodes are insignificant compared with 
the astounding fullness of Herder’s creative power, even in this later 
period. 
Rosert HERNDON FIFE 

Columbia University 


Die Lebensform Lessings als Strukturprinzip in seinen Dramen. 
By Hersert Horst JOHANNES PetseL. University of Pennsyl- 
vania dissertation in Germanics. Philadelphia, 1941. Pp. v + 


108. 


The title of this dissertation contains the two-fold purpose of 
the study: 1) To determine Lessing’s ““Lebensform,” and 2) to use 
these findings as a basis for the discussion of his dramatic works. 
The dissertation is accordingly divided into two distinct parts. The 
introduction, using Ermatinger’s Das dichterische Kunstwerk as 
authority, tells us what is meant by “inner form” in the present work 
and proceeds to label Lessing’s dramas as “Diskussionsdramen.” 

Part I concerns itself with a sort of mental biography of Les- 
sing—the boy, the student in Meifen, the student at Leipsic, critic 
and writer, and librarian. By far the greater part of this is good 
reading. We like such conclusions as: “Gefunden werden diese 
Wahrheiten dadurch, da alles Erlebte kritisch iiberpriift . . . wird” 
(p. 24), or “In ihr [i.e., in Lessings Kunst in der Gegeniiberstellung 
von Wahreit und Irrtum] wurzelt das Diskursive, das in allen 
seinen Schriften vorherrscht und das auch seinem dichterischen 
Werk den Charakter einer Streitschrift verleiht” (p. 25). But some 
statements should be qualified: “Seine [i.e., Lessings] ersten 
schriftstellerischen Leistungen sind Ubersetzungen fiir die Biithne 
der Neuberin in Leipzig” (p. 11)—what translations did the author 
have in mind and when were they performed? Pope’s line, “Die 
edelste Beschaftigung des Menschen ist der Mensch,” is quoted on 
page 20 as though it were Lessing’s own. The reason given for 
Lessing’s occupation with anacreontic poetry seems superficial: 
“Folgt er in seiner Jugendpoesie dem Zeitton der Anakreontik, so 
ist dies nur als ein Tribut aufzufassen, den er der Gegenwart zahlen 
mul” (p. 21). Lessing’s relations with Klopstock and Wieland are 
treated altogether too hurriedly. By the time of the appearance of 
MiB Sara Sampson Gottsched in his Critische Dichtkunst had al- 
ready admitted the possibility of a bourgeois tragedy, but we read 
“Gottscheds Dogma von der Unmédglichkeit einer biirgerlichen 
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Tragédie mu ebenfalls gebrochen werden” (p. 33). The writer 
states (p. 24): “In der Emilia Galotti sind die Gefihle besonders 
stark erwacht . . .” while most critics have seen in it a strong move 
in the other direction, and Peisel himself treats it as a “Diskussions- 
drama” in the second part of his dissertation. Most disturbing in 
Part I, however, is the fact that thoughts are frequently ascribed to 
the young Lessing for which, as the footnotes clearly betray, no 
citations can be found until years later. Thus Lessing’s inner life 
from his departure from Leipsic to the time of his arrival at Wolf- 
fenbiittel is treated as though no organic growth had taken place 
over this twenty-year period. In fact, quotations from the Wolf- 
fenbiittel period occur on the first page of this chapter (p. 24) while 
a quotation from Pope, ein Metaphysiker is to be found on the last 
page of it (p. 36). Such inversions are unfortunately a character- 
istic of the entire first part of this work. 

The eight conclusions to Part I are more tersely, and perhaps 
better, stated in the transitiona! paragraphs on “Diskussion und Dis- 
putation,” namely that Lessing’s critical, theological, and literary 
works bear the character of controversial writings. In the intro- 
ductory chapter to the second part, “Wesen und Aufgabe der 
Komédie und der Tragédie nach Lessing,” we are again troubled 
by over-simplification. “Die Tragédie soll das Mitleid ‘iiben’.. . 
und uns .. . dadurch zur TUGEND erziehen. . . . Die Komédie 
dagegen soll zur Wahrheit anhalten” (p. 59). The only citation 
Peisel gives in his main statement (i.e., his topic paragraph) on 
comedy is taken from Eine Parabel. The statement is also made 
that Lessing demands in drama “die Darstellung einheimischer Sit- 
ten und nicht derjenigen fremder Volker (p. 60) but the reader 
is left to his own devices to know that Lessing in practice did not 
always live up to his own critical judgments. “Halten die Jugend- 
dramen Lessings zum Teil noch an der zeitlich bestehenden Kunst- 
form der drei Einheiten fest . . .” (p. 62) would surely be better 
for the omission of “zum Teil” unless further discussion of the 
outer form of those youthful works were to follow. 


There now follow a series of explications of the various dramas. 
These again constitute good and often enlightening reading. There 
are few statements to which one would wish to object—the religious, 
ethical, and discursive elements are thoroughly elucidated. Some 
might object to many of the author’s grandiose statements, such as 
“Das Gewissen ist aber nichts anderes als die Stimme des moral- 
ischen Ich im Menschen” (p. 72), but the present reviewer can see 
no harm in them. Far more serious, however, is the interpretation 
of Emilia Galotti: Claudia is a monster, Emilia is accused among 
other things of her failure to believe in dreams, the prince dese- 
crates God’s house, Odoardo’s sentimentality and melancholy dim 
his judgment, even poor Appiani is not the man for Emilia, etc. 
And yet Peisel seems to have a good opinion of the play itself de- 
spite his stern condemnation of human frailty and his utter lack of 
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sympathy with, and understanding for, the characters. He points 
out how, in the Odoardo-Prinz scene, we stand “vor der aller- 
héchsten Form der Disputation” (p. 93) and goes on to bestow 
the same praise upon the Saladin-Nathan scene in Nathan der 
Weise. It thus comes to us as a distinct shock to read as a conclu- 
sion to this chapter: 


So ergibt sich fiir uns aus dem Studium des Lessingschen Diskussions- 
dramas, das im Nathan seine reinste Auspragung erfahrt, die Einsicht, daB 
die vielgeriihmte Vernunftreligion nicht viel mehr ist als eine schéne geistige 
Attitude, die den Stoff zu reizvollen Diskussionen, Spielen, Listen, Anschla- 
gen, Ratseln und Plankeleien gibt, die aber ihren wortstreitenden Vertretern 
nicht Zeit und Kraft genug tbrig laBt, durch Linderung konkreter Uhel 
jene praktische Humanitat durchzufiihren, die in der Theorie so hoch- 
gepriesen wird. 


The general conclusion to the whole dissertation is given in Les- 
sing’s words in the last issue of the Hamburgische Dramaturgie: 
“Ich bin weder Schauspieler noch Dichter”! 

Some omissions in the Bibliography should be noted: John 
Block’s article on “Lessing und das birrgerliche Trauerspiel” is cited 
but Eloesser’s work is not. The author quite naturally used the 
Petersen-Olshausen edition of Lessing’s works, but depended on the 
old Lachmann-Maltzahn for the letters when the Lachmann-Muncker 
would have been a more natural choice. A number of the items 
listed in the bibliography have little, if anything, to do with Lessing, 
but deal with research methodology as conceived by Cysarz, Erma- 
tinger, Dilthey, etc., in whose wake, it is obvious, Mr. Peisel has at- 
tempted to follow. 

The work is carefully proof-read. Only two errors have been 
found: Prinzipes (p. 31) for Prinzips [see Duden], and Grallen for 
Grillen (p. 85). The diagraph B, according to Duden, should be 
transformed into SZ when printed upper case (see p. 67, MiB Sara 
Sampson). The printer has incorrectly ligatured f throughout, e.g., 
auflehnt (p. 2), auflesen (p. 36), etc. 

Curtis C. D. Vari 


University of Washington 


The Rhetoric of Alexander Hamilton. By Bower Aty. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 226. $2.50. 


No chronicler has dealt adequately with Hamilton as orator, 
says Professor Aly in this interesting study of three of Hamilton’s 
speeches on ratification of the Federal Constitution before the 
Poughkeepsie convention of 1788. The historians are busy with 
their “interpretations,” the biographers fail of a proper appreciation 
of traditional rhetoric. The literary critics, too, apply their canons 
of written style and literary survival, forgetting that oratory is 
verbal and fashioned for the instant occasion. The historian espe- 
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cially should remember that theories of determinism—economic or 
otherwise—are luxuries of the a posteriori position, that the actors 
in history perform under the a priori illusion at least of freedom 
of choice. 

The student of rhetoric, says Professor Aly, is concerned with 
the antecedent processes by which choices as to courses of action 
are made. He must place himself in the forward-looking situation 
with the speaker, with him must take the gambler’s chance. Rhetoric 
is an art; it is not concerned with processes the results of which 
can be certainly known. One tests the speaker’s effort by asking, 
not “Did he get results?” but with Aristotle, “Did he discover all 
of the available means of persuasion in the situation at hand?” 
Moreover, granting one’s destiny is predetermined by more or less 
fixed interests, the influencer of choices may seize upon an apparent 
interest as a means to his ends, and often does. Rightly or wrongly, 
it is the interest of which a chooser is persuaded that really counts. 
Persuasion is the immediate element, therefore, which moves the 
actors in history and which is a potent determinant of what history 
shall be. Since the aim of rhetoric is persuasion, Professor Aly en- 
visions, rather alarmingly, a rhetorical interpretation of history 
which “seeking to understand American culture, not as an estab- 
lished historic fact with all the resultants known, but as a series of 
problems in courses of action, will be willing to forget what comes 
after and see the people of each successive generation engaged in 
the process of persuading one another to do what they want done.” 

Apparently, however, the author would not surrender entirely 
the advantages of the a posteriori position. But since the orator’s 
output is perishable, we should deal with its effect only upon the im- 
mediate audience within the narrow segment of its own time. Yet, 
even here Professor Aly is not certain as to polemical results. He 
thinks Hamilton’s speeches accomplished several immediate ends, 
such as the unification of the Federalist delegates, but he is not 
sure of the extent to which they were responsible for the conver- 
sion of the twelve Antifederalists whose votes made the extremely 
narrow margin of victory possible. “The forces which played on 
[them] were so many and so varied as to defy complete analysis. 
Conversation, negotiation, personal appeals, the speeches of .. . Jay 
and other Federalist leaders, the movement of events ... or even 
countless other unknown factors may have influenced the final de- 
cision.” 

In the end, he appeals from this difficulty to Aristotle, declaring, 
“Complete and unqualified persuasion is a sophistic rather than an 
Aristotelian ideal.” Even had the decision been lost, “Hamilton’s 
speeches would still have been remarkable for their sustained co- 
gency, their organization of refutation, their vigor and animation 
in delivery, their straightforward and convincing presentation, and 
for their effectiveness as well.” The author is careful, to the point 
of equivocation, not to overestimate the rhetorical elements as causa- 
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tive factors. Yet, as antecedent probability, they could have pro- 
duced the conversion, and the historical actor of the present may 
profitably contemplate them. 

These rhetorical factors are considered under the headings: 
The Speaker; The Occasion; The Audience; The Speeches. Inter- 
esting as well as typical is the treatment under the first heading; 
and it would seem that Hamilton the Speaker is the resultant of 
Hamilton the student and soldier; Hamilton in his person, disposi- 
tion, and reputation; Hamilton as bright intellect, “wide” reader, 
letter writer, pamphleteer, and practising debater. Hamilton is pho- 
tographed by segments and put together as persuader, with the 
honors going mostly to his excellence of mind, although his person- 
ableness and forcefulness of delivery are noted. Is it possible that 
history did not turn upon whether he spoke with a “dental T” or 
kept his hands in his breeches pockets? 

Indeed, if this careful analysis comes close to indicating any 
one persuasive factor as controlling, it is Hamilton’s mental equip- 
ment as it was brought to its highly efficient state for the decisive 
occasion—by much speaking, to be sure, but also by much writing, 
much experience in great affairs, “diffuse” reading, and reflection. 
Evidently many things go into the making of a great speaker, not 
taught in courses on How to Influence People. If this volume will 
serve to divert speech teachers from the too-prevalent overempha- 
sis upon audience psychology and bodily action to the sort of bal- 
anced view held by Aristotle, it will have been well justified. 

This reviewer suggests that Professor Aly might profitably 
have quoted more extensively from Hamilton’s speeches. 


James Gorpon EMERSON 
Stanford University 


Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading. By KENNETH WALTER CAMERON. 
Raleigh, N. C.: The Thistle Press, 1941. Pp. 144. $3.50. 


Despite the fact that the title and subheadings of Mr. Cam- 
eron’s book are somewhat misleading, the work does supply valuable 
supplementary data to the student who is interested in the total 
picture of Emerson’s extraordinary literary background. 

This book lists all the volumes, found by Mr. Cameron and his 
helpers, charged out to Emerson at the Boston Athenaeum between 
the years 1830 to 1873, those recorded at Harvard College Library 
from 1817 to 1868, and from the Harvard Theological School (the 
Andover-Harvard Theological Library) between November, 1827, 
and February, 1829. Mr. Cameron got his information primarily 
from charging lists kept by the above institutions. 

The record of charged books is presented to the reader in two 
ways, chronologically and alphabetically by author. There are 
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admitted omissions in these listings, owing to difficulties in decipher- 
ing the records, owing to gaps in the records themselves (i.e., the 
Harvard Library’s records from 1818 to 1823 have been lost), and 
to arbitrary omissions on Mr. Cameron’s part (he begins listing 
Emerson’s borrowing at the Athenaeum in 1830 though he says the 
records start in 1827). 

These materials Mr. Cameron has assembled are important 
only as supplementing the knowledge we have already of Emer- 
son’s reading, the quite detailed accounts given in Emerson’s 
Journals and in the introduction and body of Professor Rusk’s 
edition of the, Letters. The mere fact that the books were charged 
out from the libraries by Emerson is not, of course, though the 
compiler seems to assume it, proof positive that Emerson read them. 
Such borrowings, however, do give an indication of Emerson’s 
tastes, and do bulwark our acquaintance with the remarkable extent 
and eclecticism of his reading. His fondness for Elizabethan and 
seventeenth-century English, for nineteenth-century German, for 
Persian, Indian, Greek literature; his wide rangings in science, his- 
tory, and biography are further evidenced. Also his relative lack of 
interest in American Colonial writings, in eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish literature, in the novel, is borne out by the omissions in these 
lists. 

More illuminating to us than the library chargings and more 
revelatory to us of Emerson’s hierarchy of values will be the pub- 
lication of the inventory of Emerson’s personal library which is 
now housed with the Concord Antiquarian Society and at his old 
home in Concord. Such a publication is now being projected by the 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association. When it comes out, 
it will, one may assume, form, together with data in the Journals, 
the Letters, and Mr. Cameron’s library lists, more complete infor- 
mation about the reading of Emerson than we have of any other 
comparable literary figure in the past. 

The latter part of Mr. Cameron’s book contains miscellaneous 
Emersoniana. On his title page Mr. Cameron confesses to including 
“A Guide for Source-Hunters and Scholars To the One Thousand 
Volumes Which He Withdrew from Libraries together with SOME 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS .. . also Other Emerson Materials 
and an introduction describing bibliographical resources in New 
England.” The “One Thousand” is a rough, convenient round num- 
ber, the “SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS” are two, one- 
sentence notes of extremely minor import, and the “introduction de- 
scribing bibliographical resources” is merely random and sug- 
gestive. 

Harry H. Burns 
University of Washington 
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This Great Argument: A Study of Milton’s “De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana” as a Gloss Upon “Paradise Lost.” By Maurice KELLEY. 
Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv + 269. $5.00. 


Since its translation and publication in 1825, Milton’s De Doc- 
trina Christiana has been regarded by some as the “prose counter- 
part” of Paradise Lost; by others, in spite of the five hundred 
parallels pointed out by Bishop Sumner, as of little importance in 
the interpretation of the poem. The opinions of still others have 
ranged between these extremes. Variety of beliefs notwithstanding, 
no sustained effort had been made to study Milton’s poetry in the 
light of the De Doctrina until Sewell attempted it; and until Mr. 
Kelley’s volume, no adequate study of the treatise with particular 
reference to Paradise Lost has been made. That the De Doctrina 
has now been sufficiently studied in relation to the great epic is per- 
haps more than Mr. Kelley would maintain. Yet he would maintain 
that his thesis is well established and that new findings will not 
alter it greatly. 

And his thesis is this: the De Doctrina is Milton’s complete, 
systematic theology ; since it represents Milton’s theological thought 
at the very time the epic was written, it becomes indispensable as a 
gloss to Paradise Lost; and, in view of these facts, Milton scholar- 
ship for the past two decades has been misleading and must be re- 
directed so as to follow the light of the author’s findings. In estab- 
lishing this thesis, he divides his work into three parts: a considera- 
tion of the date and the revisions of the manuscript of the De Doc- 
trina, an analysis of matters common to both treatise and poem, and 
a conclusion which shows the general significance of the parallels 
and which attempts to “correct” recent conceptions of Milton’s art. 
A clearer plan more clearly executed is seldom found in modern 
scholarship. 

Now, Milton’s theological beliefs changed from time to time; 
likewise the manuscript of the De Doctrina was revised from time to 
time. In order to show that the theology of the epic and that of the 
treatise as we know it are the same, then, the critic must show that 
the version of the De Doctrina before Milton when he wrote Para- 
dise Lost was virtually the same as the completed version. To do 
this he must dispose of such arguments as these: that the De Doc- 
trina as we know it was written before 1641; that it was written 
between 1643 and 1645; that there were really three versions of it, 
the last, represented by Skinner’s and the other revisions, coming 

1See Arthur Sewell, A Study im Milton’s “Christian Doctrine,” London, 


1939, and his “Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana,” Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association, X1X, 40-60. 
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after the epic and differing fundamentally from it in dogma. The 
first two of these arguments Mr. Kelley handles with dispatch, 
showing that the dogma of the De Doctrina and that revealed in 
Milton’s writings before 1645 simply do not agree. The third argu- 
ment gives him more pause. Here he disagrees with Sewell’s theory 
of the three versions, showing that such theory cannot be deduced 
from the dedication prefixed to the De Doctrina, as Sewell thinks. 
In addition he holds that, even though there were three versions, 
Sewell fails to show that his so-called second version (the draft 
Sewell thinks Milton used when writing the epic, supposedly more 
orthodox than the third) is essentially different in dogma from the 
third—the text we know. 


Having disposed of these arguments, Kelley makes a study of 
the manuscript of the treatise and its revisions, concluding that the 
Picard manuscript of ca. 1658—ca. 1660 was a completed version, 
copied from an earlier manuscript; that it represents the poet’s final 
Christian doctrine, later revisions being mostly improvement of the 
exposition or the addition of proof texts; and that there are no es- 
sential differences between the dogma of the epic and that of the 
treatise. In this section the author goes straight to his mark and 
joins issue, and surely most will agree with most he says; yet some 
may wish he had appeared less impatient with those whom he dis- 
agrees with—unless he could educe external evidence to silence 
them. 

The second part of the study is the gloss itself, the parallels 
between the systematic theology and the epic. Summarizing a chap- 
ter, or chapters, Kelley then quotes the parallels and gives occa- 
sional explication of the text. Sometimes a passage in the De Doc- 
trina appears to be a direct commentary on a passage in the poem. 
Whether or not the doctrine of the two works is everywhere the 
same, the mass of parallels (there must be a thousand of them) 
illustrates the desirability of reading the two works together. The 
gloss makes it appear, for instance, that the poet conceived of the 
fall of man as manifold in its causes; hence we may read the epic 
more correctly. It does not seem, however, as Mr. Kelley would 
have us think, that the explanations of the fall by Greenlaw, Saurat, 
and Tillyard are vitiated, “if not rendered valueless” (p. 150), be- 
cause these critics have less regard for the De Doctrina than Mr. 
Kelley thinks they should have. The studies of these scholars, 
though they may tend to over-simplify the causes of the fall, warn 
us against the equally dangerous over-simplified interpretation of 
Paradise Lost as mere theology. 

The last chapter deals with the larger aspects of the parallels 
and with Milton scholarship of the last two decades. Maintaining 
that the De Doctrina is not merely another statement of the basic 
argument of Milton’s epic and the source of certain imagery in it, 
Mr. Kelley says that it is also “the catalytic agent through which 
Milton fused a great portion of the material that comprises the 
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artistic synthesis we call Paradise Lost.” Certainly much of the 
doctrine of the treatise is found in the epic, and Mr. Kelley has 
shown the extent of this doctrine to be greater than most have al- 
lowed. But the cold, logical, terse, impersonal treatise is hardly a 
good catalytic agent for the epic. Next, he points out what he con- 
siders the three trends of recent Milton scholarship—source studies, 
syntheses, and impressionistic criticism — and selects the work of 
three scholars as representative of these trends. Agreeing with 
Taylor that much cited as source material is really contemporary 
commonplace, he nevertheless minimizes Taylor’s claim that Du 
Bartas’ writings were a direct source. He attacks Saurat’s synthesis, 
arguing chiefly that it is not found in the De Doctrina and that 
Saurat has read it into the poem. And he attacks Tillyard as the 
chief of a group of impressionists and says his method is “a sort of 
critical mysticism.” Now, the validity of Mr. Kelley’s classification 
of trends aside, it is difficult to see how a knowledge of the treatise 
makes any less important a knowledge of the other things Milton 
read. As Taylor holds, Milton knew Du Bartas. He also knew 
Spenser, and in all likelihood he knew the Zohar; and what he 
knew he used. Saurat’s synthesis, though pushed too far, is never- 
theless invaluable in any attempt to see Milton whole. Furthermore, 
a more charitable interpretation of Tillyard would be that he calls 
for a more careful and sensitive reading of the text of Paradise Lost 
than is frequently given it, such as is necessary in understanding 
other religious poetry of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Kelley has written a good and useful book. He has written 
it clearly, and with force and directness. It is an admirable, work- 
manlike study. It will serve to call the commentators closer home 
and the critics back to a work they have been prone to ignore. But 
one could wish that he had not claimed quite so much for his study, 
or given the impression sometimes of punning on his title. Milton, 
unlike the Father, did not create ex se, but drew greatly upon his 
wide reading, not only in the De Doctrina but also in the Paradise 
Lost. The great weakness of the study is perhaps best pointed out 
by a statement in Dr. Greenlaw’s famous article that Mr. Kelley 
claims to have vitiated if not “rendered valueless”: “Paradise Lost 
not less than the Faerie Queene is a moral allegory, not mere poetical 
theology.” Sometimes Mr. Kelley appears to consider Paradise Lost 
as little more than poetical theology. He seems to forget that it is 
an epic poem, owing much to the epics that preceded it, especially 
the religious and allegorical epics. To minimize their influence or 
the Graeco-Roman philosophical tradition is to create just as false 
an interpretation of the poem as to ignore the De Doctrina. How- 
ever important his theology is, “Milton,” to quote Greenlaw again, 
“|. . is greater than his theology.” 

The book has two appendices, one made up of specimens of the 
handwritings of Picard and the revisers of the manuscript of the 
De Doctrina, the other an analysis of the revisions of the manu- 
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script. There are also a short bibliography, an index of names and 
selected subjects, and an index of passages cited from Paradise 
Lost. It is regrettable that the first index is so incomplete and in- 
accurate as to be of little use. 

Tuomas B. Stroup 
The University of Florida 


Marlowe's “Tamburlaine.” By Roy W. BattEeNnHouseE. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 258. 


The main purpose of this book is to destroy what its author 
calls the prevailing “romantic” interpretation of Tamburlaine as 
largely a-moral drama in which Marlowe projects many of his own 
ideas and sympathies through the figure of the hero, and to set up 
in its place a new interpretation of the two plays as objective work 
which offers “one of the most grandly moral spectacles in the whole 
realm of English drama.” After a review of the romantic critics 
with whom he disagrees, Mr. Battenhouse devotes approximately 
the first half of his book to an analysis of Elizabethan backgrounds 
in dramatic theory and religion, including separate chapters on the 
religion of Raleigh and Chapman, which, he thinks, may help to 
indicate the nature of Marlowe’s own beliefs. Except for a notice- 
able tendency to overlook the unorthodox and underestimate the 
pagan in the life and thought of the times, this section is judicious 
and well written. The discussion of the various elements of 
Protestantism is particularly able. 

The same cannot be said for the second main section, which 
seeks to ascertain specifically the meaning of Tamburlaine. The 
methods here are incomplete and the conclusions incredible. When a 
dramatist’s meaning is in question, there are at least five aids to 
discovering what it is: 1) biographical information about the drama- 
tist’s mind and ideas—in this case, especially Marlowe’s religious 
and moral ideas; 2) the dramatist’s procedure in his other literary 
works; 3) his use of his sources; 4) the ideas current at the time, 
among minority as well as majority groups; 5) most important of 
all, the dramatic emphasis within the play itself. Now the “romantic” 
interpretation which Mr. Battenhouse decries is founded on all five 
of these considerations, and it should have been his task to use them 
all, in both his refutation and his affirmative construction. But in 
fact he is almost completely silent about the first two, discusses the 
fifth only indirectly, and throws all the weight to the third and 
fourth. 

Only in a single casual paragraph in his preface does Mr. Bat- 
tenhouse refer to the testimonies of Marlowe’s irreligion and im- 
morality given by a long line of contemporary witnesses, and state 
his conviction that they are inconclusive. This is scarcely an ade- 
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quate reply to one of the strongest of the “romantic” arguments, 
namely, that these very testimonies show Marlowe to have been the 
sort of man who would not be likely to wish to make Tamburlaine 
a grand religious and moral spectacle. Likewise unconsidered is the 
related argument that the reappearance of biographically authen- 
ticated ideas time and again in his other dramas indicates that Mar- 
lowe was a subjective playwright, as the “romantics” contend. Mr. 
Battenhouse does indeed collect a great store of evidence to show that 
orthodox Elizabethan thinkers judged as evil the qualities of ambition, 
cruelty, and the like manifested in Tamburlaine. But not all Eliza- 
bethans were orthodox, and if Marlowe himself was not orthodox, 
all this avails nothing to prove that he so judged his hero, and that 
is the question at issue. It cannot avail even to prove that Eliza- 
bethan audiences took the attitude of moral condemnation, for there 
are obvious differences between the ethical theorist in his study and 
the average spectator in the theatre with sympathies awake to the 
ardor of Tamburlaine’s great apologies. Similarly, the existence of 
a doctrine that poetry should inculcate morality scarcely helps the 
thesis cf the book. Plenty of Elizabethan poetry and many Eliza- 
bethan dramas were written without thought of this doctrine. Again, 
in his chapters on source studies Mr. Battenhouse argues that Mar- 
lowe has retained all the immoral traits of Tamburlaine found in 
the historical sources and also added others. The situation would 
be clearer if we knew exactly what Marlowe’s sources were: some 
accounts are quite favorable to Tamburlaine. But the “romantic”’ 
critic’s chief insistence would probably be that Marlowe treats these 
qualities borrowed from the historical Tamburlaine not as immoral 
but as magnificently a-moral, and even adds new favorable qualities 
such as his love for Zenocrate and his worship of beauty. Mr. 
Battenhouse thinks Marlowe intended even these latter to be morally 
reprehensible. The question then becomes fundamentally one of dra- 
matic emphasis, although Mr. Battenhouse does not discuss it directly 
as such. If Marlowe, by means of manipulation of the events of the 
play, and by the superior vigor, length, number, and strategic loca- 
tion of the speeches condemning Tamburlaine, throws the emphasis 
against his protagonist, then it is indeed a grand moral spectacle as 
Mr. Battenhouse contends ; otherwise not. 

Now of the two groups of people in Tamburlaine, consisting 
on the one hand of Tamburlaine and his friends, and on the other of 
his enemies, Mr. Battenhouse considers the latter the bearers of the 
moral message of the play. Yet the “romantic” critic may be for- 
given for pointing out that, generally speaking, it is Tamburlaine 
and his party who are in the foreground, who are given the greatest 
poetry as well as the final word in any situation, and who grandly 
override the condemnations of their human adversaries. The death 
scenes of Zenocrate and Tamburlaine seem to Mr. Battenhouse sig- 
nificant occasions of retribution upon the protagonist, but in both 
scenes all the characters present swell the chorus of sympathy and 
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admiration for him, and no one, present or absent, interprets the 
death as a punishment for sin. Particularly at Tamburlaine’s death, 
which concludes the play, the audience is left with the re-affirmation 
of his philosophy of conquest and the prophecy of his reception into 
heaven. If this is Marlowe’s way of passing moral judgment on 
Tamburlaine, it is indeed a strange one. Finally, Mr. Battenhouse 
considers as the key to the meaning of the drama the fact that 
Tamburlaine is called the Scourge of God, an idea which signified 
to the Renaissance a devastating tyranny. In reply, the “romantic” 
critic might inquire why then the Scourge of God idea is mentioned 
so incidentally and so seldom in Part I, in fact far less prominently 
than Tamburlaine’s belief in Nature; and whether, even in Part II, 
Marlowe does not use it simply as an additional method of aggran- 
dizing Tamburlaine, intending no moral connotations. Certainly 
Tamburlaine himself accepts it in that sense. One would also like 
to hear more argument than Mr. Battenhouse gives to the problem 
whether, in the light of the Preface to Part II, the two parts of 
Tamburlaine can be interpreted together as a single entity. 

It is pleasant to record that in the course of its argument the 
book makes some interesting incidental suggestions, as for example, 
in broadening our knowledge of the scope of Seneca’s influence upon 
Marlowe. But in its larger aspects it cannot escape censure for its 
failure clearly to perceive and fully to discuss all the serious issues 
raised by its attack on the “romantic” interpretation, which, of 
course, is not a modern aberration as Mr. Battenhouse implies, but 
the consensus of opinion among students of Marlowe ever since 
Marlowe study began. 

Paut H. Kocuer 
University of Washington 


Shakespeare's Audience. By ALFRED Harpace. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941. Pp. ix + 201. $2.25. 


Dr. Harbage has taken an important subject and treated it with 
thoroughness, independence, and great good sense. The result is a 
book which is corrective of commonly held opinions, and unex- 
pectedly informative on several general matters. Every serious stu- 
dent of Elizabethan drama will find it worth careful attention 

The author, setting himself the task of determining by objective 
evidence the “body” of Shakespeare’s audience as the only way to 
get right about its “soul,” discusses in successive chapters the size of 
the audience, the kind of people who made it up, their behavior, and 
the quality of their minds. Finally he briefly compares them to our 
modern audiences. 

His good sense appears especially in his realization of the 
prejudice of most Elizabethan comments. “Most of the testimony 
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on the nature of Shakespeare’s audience expresses a social atti- 
tude (the Elizabethan authorities, he says, viewed the theatre with 
suspicion as “a democratic institution in an intensely undemocratic 
age’) or comes from disappointed poets, disgruntled preachers, 
wary politicians, spokesmen for threatened commercial interests.” 
These same objectors said all the plays were full of lasciviousness, 
blasphemy, and obscenity. Fortunately the texts remain to confute 
them. They were as wrong about the audiences. Dr. Harbage, 
moreover, refuses to take as customary the very unusual disturb- 
ances of the peace which occurred at the playhouses, or as state- 
ments of sober fact the gibes of the satirists. In consequence, the 
Elizabethan theatre becomes less tumultuous and romantic a place 
but considerably more convincing than it has previously appeared. 

His thoroughness shows itself in the care of his estimates of 
the attendance at the theatres and its relation to the whole popula- 
tion. By a complicated analysis of contemporary records, he con- 
cludes that the population of London’s metropolitan area in 1605 
was about 160,000, and that of this number only 21,000 went in a 
week to the theatre, or two in fifteen, as compared to the ten in 
fifteen in America who today go to the movies. On the basis of very 
interesting comparisons he estimates that the penny of admission 
to the theatre yard was equivalent in buying power today to thirty- 
one cents, and that plays were about the cheapest form of commer- 
cialized amusement to be had in London. Still to a worker re- 
ceiving perhaps seven shillings a week in wages it was an expenditure 
for which he would want a satisfactory return. 

Dr. Harbage’s independence is manifest in every chapter. Thus 
on the basis of the facts just cited he questions the favorite com- 
parison of the Elizabethan theatre to the movies. The Elizabethan 
audience was, he thinks, predominatingly craftsmen and shop- 
keepers, it was young rather than old —theatre going was pretty 
strenuous in those days—and male rather than female, though re- 
spectable women were numerous and family parties not unusual. 
This audience was dressed in its best clothes; it was gay and de- 
monstrative, but attentive, receptive and generally well behaved. 
Shakespeare’s true patrons were not the high born, who “as a class 
showed a preference for pageantry and pedantry, for pastoral and 
mask,” but “the anonymous thousands who dropped their pennies 
in the gatherer’s box.” The grocer of The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, his wife, and their young apprentice (who “recites at length 
from Shakespeare — with somewhat fewer errors than would be 
made by a modern college student”) “form as acceptable an epitome 
of Shakespeare’s audience as any facts will warrant us to choose.” 
But there were representatives of other classes as well, for the 
important fact about Shakespeare’s audience was that it “was so- 
cially, economically, educationally heterogeneous. . . . Where all 
classes are there is no class; there is that common humanity which 
subtends all.” This happy condition did not long continue; the 
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private theatres, to which the lowest price of admission was 6d., 
put an end to it. “The difference between Shakespeare and Fletcher 
is, in some inverse fashion, the difference between a penny and 
sixpence.” Nor has such an audience existed since. Our own au- 
diences are by no means a cross section of humanity. “Today the 
moving picture clientele is truly universal . . . but unluckily [it] 
does not compose an audience at all [for] it does not participate in 
the creation of a play.” 

Dr. Harbage rejects Brander Matthews’ picture of the Eliza- 
bethans as “galvanic creatures,” pointing out quite truly that though 
we too live in a spectacular age, we are not individually spectacular. 
He is equally severe on the socially snobbish attitude of many critics 
who have ascribed ignorance, brutality and moral depravity to the 
middle and lower class Elizabethans, and on the intellectual snobbery 
of those who associate mentality with caste. It is plain that in Dr. 
Harbage Shakespeare’s audience has found a hearty defender. 

The book is written in an attractively informal and direct style. 
Its conclusions, as the few I have cited show, are important and are 
based on careful inference. They seem to me in general sound. The 
author does not say as much as he might, I think, concerning the 
likings of the audience, their fondness, for instance, for rapid 
changes of scene, complicated plots, and striking contrasts, their 
demands for clearness and their little practice in inference, their 
lack of care for unity, proportion, and logical plausibility, their in- 
teresting emphasis on realism when they could get it and their dis- 
regard for it when they could not. But these matters perhaps con- 
cern the “soul” more than the “body.” Of the body Dr. Harbage 
has given an admirably clear and fair picture and what he does say 
of the soul is suggestive and well chosen. 

Georce F. ReyNotps 


University of Colorado 


Shakespeare and Democracy. By ALwin Tuacer. Knoxville, Ten- 
| 


nessee: The University of Tennessee Press, 1941. Pp. xi + 
312. $2.50. 


3oth the title and the advertising circular imply that this volume 
is a book-length treatment of a subject many people find important. 
These people will be disappointed to discover that the first forty- 
four pages only are devoted to the title subject. Professor Thaler’s 
book is a collection of articles, all but the first two of which have 
been published previously in various journals. These essays have 
little or nothing to do with the title essay ; they range in subject mat- 
ter from “Spenser and Much Ado About Nothing” to “Ben Jonson, 
Richard Brome, and Minor Actors.” One is at a loss to judge 
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whether, in the preface, the author is serious when he seems to 
suggest a linkage of subject matter by writing that he has sought 
“to put two and two together also in the second part of this volume, 
the section devoted to strolling players—the lusty ‘grass roots’ demo- 
crats of the theater.” 


Because the book is a miscellany and because most of the ma- 
terial has been printed before, it would be ill-advised to review it 
as a whole. A service may be rendered however to those interested 
in the subject of the title essay by a descriptive evaluation of what 
the author has to say of Shakespeare and democracy. 


Professor Thaler is vigorously on the defensive against critics 
from Hazlitt to Sandburg who find Shakespeare undemocratic. 
Subconsciously, however, he may be said to be more on the de- 
fensive against Shakespeare himself, for he encamps ultimately be- 
fore the body of fact which has embarrassed many interpreters who 
have sought in Shakespeare a modern liberal democracy. That 
body of fact is the consistently ridiculous and vicious light in which 
active popular assemblages, mobs in short, are treated in the 
plays. Professor Thaler in his attempt to pass this obstacle uses 
some well-worn arguments and some new ones. The traditional 
arguments are represented by the quotations below and in each case 
are accompanied by reasons I offer for their unsoundness. 


1. “As for the commons themselves, the fact that Shakespeare hated the mob 
does not mean that he despised the common man” (p. 39). Indeed it does 
not, but democracy, in any intelligible sense, was and is at least sympa- 
thetic to popular assemblage and not consistently concerned with depicting 
it as a mob. On the other hand, the admirable sympathy in Shakespeare 
for individuals, for faithful servants, gnomic grave-diggers, and certain 
common soldiers is neither democratic nor undemocratic. It is largely a- 
democratic. It should be remembered that Oswald Spengler was reputedly 
fond of salty peasants. 


2. “Believing, as he did in the gains that had been achieved under the Tudors 
he [Shakespeare] dramatized without fear or favor many of the evils of 
ancient tyranny, oppression or weakness in earlier English government” 
(p. 36). But does Shakespeare’s implied criticism of a tyrant like Richard 
III or a royal sentimentalist like Richard II imply democracy then or 
now? Actually it is a manifestation of one of the most aristocratic of 
traditions, that of noblesse oblige. 


Professor Thaler’s less traditional reasons for finding democracy 
in Shakespeare, accompanied, as above, by critical comments, are 
these : 


1. Lear’s speech beginning, “Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are,” and 
Gloucester’s beginning, “Here, take this purse, thou whom the heaven’s 
plagues / Have humbled to all strokes,” exhibit both pity and charity 
(p. 14). Indeed, Professor Thaler italicizes the conclusion of Gloucester’s 
lines, “So distribution should undo excess / And each man have enough,” 
with the remark that it “speaks pointedly of the problem of dis- 
tribution — not to say of ‘sharing the wealth.’” As for Lear's pity, it is 
not a hall-mark of democracy. As for Gloucester’s notions of economic 
levelling, they are traditional, even medieval, and are vitiated by the half- 
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mad, quixotic mood in which they are uttered. One might recall here 
Gonzalo’s Utopianism (derived by Shakespeare from Montaigne) in The 
Tempest. Does Gonzalo foreshadow democratic socialism, and who wins 
the argument, he or his detractors? It is hard to say. 


2. Even in Ulysses’ celebrated speech on “degree” in Troilus and Cressida, 
“Mutual, cooperative strength is the desired end” (p. 38). “Mutual, 
coéperative strength” is the “desired end” of all political ideologies, except 
perhaps that of pure anarchists. In no sense has it been, or is it, the aim 
of democracy exclusively. 


3. “Whatever he was, one essential fact has already been demonstrated 
here. It is the fact that Shakespeare has many significant things to say 
. . of problems that still concern democracy today: of the causes of war, 
for example, and of the rise of tyrants; of intolerance, of poverty, of the 
class struggle, and of public opinion” (p. 34). The quotations Professor 
Thaler uses to exemplify this claim are not so significant today in subject 
matter as they are in superlative skill of expression. Admittedly, “Hath 
not a Jew eyes .. .?” can be read as a deadly blast at one of the many 
inhuman aspects of Nazism, but we do not need Shakespeare to think it 
for us; we need him to say it. To regain the point, however, mosi of the 
items mentioned above by Professor Thaler as still concerning democracy 
today are of equal concern to all societies in all times. This is not to 
suggest that democracy is a restricted concept; it is merely to say that, 
concerning the matter of democracy in Shakespeare, certain more rele- 
vant issues should be dealt with before allowing the problem to become 
pleasantly loose and expanded. 


The real issue raised by Professor Thaler’s essay is this: in a 
body of scholarship and interpretation which endeavors to “re- 
create” Shakespeare for our critical times, what should be adopted 
as the criterion and point of view? All should be enthusiastic over 
a scholar’s honest concern for significant, not to say topical, inter- 
pretation. But when such interpretation is largely irrelevant or 
anachronistic it plays into the hands of those who think that Shake- 
speare was unconcerned with politics, or that the political point of 
view in his plays is of little concern today. It is more rewarding 
by far for modern democrats, and humanists, to focus upon the 
alarming social cleavages of Shakespeare’s time, cleavages which 
led to 1642, and to interpret his dramatic feeling for degree and 
stability, his apparent loathing of anarchy in commoner and aris- 
tocrat alike, in the light of such social stress as he and his audience 
knew. If Shakespeare turns out to have been anti-democratic when 
measured by standards of the sixteenth century discontented popu- 
lace, a populace not un-ancestral of modern democracy, how un- 
necessary it is to feel that he should be the loser in modern esteem 
and worth, as long as he is fully understood as a commentator upon 
his times. Even a Machiavelli genuinely related to his background 
would be far more valuable to those of us who are modern demo- 
crats than a Shakespeare placed in artificial competition with Ray- 
mond Gram Swing. 


This review would be incomplete and unjust without mention 
of Professor Thaler’s second essay, “Shakespeare and Walt Whit- 
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man.” Although most of this is quite collateral to the material of 
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the title essay, there are important conclusions in it which bear upon 
the subject. Professor Thaler renders valuable service in giving 
us all of Whitman’s dicta upon the relevance of the older or “feudal” 
literature to the new American democracy, and, in doing this, he 
dissipates the conception of a Whitman unqualifiedly hostile to an 
anti-democratic Shakespeare. 

Dr. Thaler questions Professor Dunn’s position (Shakespeare 
in America) that “Whitman did not know what staunch elements 
of independence and what adaptations to an English public already 
headed for democracy Shakespeare exemplified in his plays.” Pro- 
fessor Thaler urges by citation of Whitman’s speculations upon the 
historical plays, that Whitman did know this—that he conceived of 
the historical plays as “most eminent” dramatic performances hav- 
ing a “controlling plan” which was that of “putting on record the 
first full exposé” of the feudalism “which America has come on 
earth to abnegate and replace.” 

This is valuable as enlarging our conception of Whitman’s 
speculation upon Shakespeare, but it may be questioned whether 
Professor Thaler and Walt Whitman are accurate in their diagnosis 
of the history plays considered as a unit. It is true that the chronicle 
plays expose certain manifestations of despotism, incompetence, 
and ruthlessness, but they also idealize others. If a homogeneous 
doctrine runs through these plays, is it not preponderantly the fairly 
well accepted one that the dethroning of “plume pluck’d Richard,” 
despotic, incompetent, and ruthless, was the “foul act” for which 
“future ages” groaned? And by that token, if Milton’s Of the Ten- 
ure of Kings and Magistrates belongs to the arsenal of democracy, 
then Shakespeare’s histories do not. Professor Thaler’s conclusion 
(p. 60) that “they [the histories] do not disguise or prettify the an- 
cient evil of weak or ruthless despotism, of civil disunion, and 
tyranny,” and that “to this extent at least they . . . demonstrate the 
necessity for the new order — for ‘the inauguration of modern de- 
mocracy’” (as Whitman suggests), is a half truth at best. After 
all, the prophecy of the Bishop of Carlisle in Richard I] comes true. 
Future ages do groan because of the otherwise justifiable dethrone- 
ment of Richard. 


BRENTS STIRLING 
University of Washington 


The Reputation of Jonathan Swift, 1781-1882. By Donatp M. Ber- 
wick. Philadelphia: The College Offset Press, 1941. Pp. 170. 
(Princeton diss. ). 


Mr. Berwick’s study is concerned with the reputation of Swift 
as a man and as a writer, and with the reputation of his individual 
works, as recorded by biographers and critics from Dr. Johnson to 
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Sir Henry Craik. If one considers “reputation” studies as valu- 
able contributions to literary history, as this reviewer does, then he 
should be greatly interested in this charting of the extreme ups and 
downs on the literary exchange of what we may call Swift’s stock. 

The tests of the value of such a study lie in the answers to the 
questions: Is there adequate coverage? and, Has the writer shown 
good judgment in his sampling, evaluation and handling of the ma- 
terial he employs? The answer to the first question is easier to give 
than that to the second, for it tends to resolve itself into a quantita- 
tive determination. In the case of the second question we are im- 
mediately tossed into the sea of the relative and the qualitative. The 
writer of the history of a reputation cannot help but be influenced by 
the repute of his subject at the time of writing and is thus a part 
of that which he is attempting to measure. The reviewer of his book 
is in the same pickle. 

My answers to both questions in the case of Mr. Berwick’s 
study are strongly affirmative. The coverage is good and the 
handling of the material appears to me to be that of a “reasonable 
and prudent” scholar. 

It is, furthermore, a timely study. There has been a great deal 
already done on the subject, but up to now it has been tentative and 
fragmentary work. We have needed for some time just such a 
work as this to give us a steadier and more nearly complete picture 
of the moving finger that made Swift what he was for some genera- 
tions of readers. 

It is to be hoped that this book can before long be physically 
legitimatized by a fair printing. The reduced, offset pages of The 
Reputation of Jonathan Swift have nearly ruined my eyes. 


Donacp Cornu 
University of Washington 


Shores of Darkness. By Epwarp B. HunGerForp. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 314. $3.00. 


We have been too early acquainted with the poetical heroes to expect 
any pleasure from their revival: to shew them as they have already been 
shewn is to disgust by repetition; to give them new qualities or new ad- 
ventures is to offend by violating received notions. 


Far from sharing this opinion with Dr. Johnson, the English 
Romantics wilfully violated received notions about the heroes of 
classical mythology. The nature and extent of their transgression 
is Mr. Hungerford’s problem. He may be said to have complicated 
it unduly by including the three background essays of Section I, 
which deal with the eighteenth-century progenitors of the science 
of comparative mythology, and with their most eccentric literary 
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adherent, William Blake. Their tireless exploration of forgotten 
documents for unconventional variants of familiar mythological 
data assisted Blake in the promulgation of the myriad false etymolo- 
gies and mystical guess-work through which he achieved a syn- 
thesis of the giant Albion with Atlas, Arcturus, King Arthur, and 
the constellation Bootes! 

One turns with relief from this cloud-cuckoo-land to the five 
essays of the second section. The fifth and least valuable of these 
traces the Helena theme as it meanders among the fantastic and 
possibly senile involutions of Goethe’s Faust, Part II. The remain- 
ing four, which together constitute the golden core of the book, 
present elaborate and revealing analyses of Keats’s Endymion and 
Hyperion, and of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound and Adonais, 
poems upon which, luckily, the mythagogues exerted very little in- 
fluence. 

Both Keats and Shelley sacrificed ancient authority to poetical 
expediency. But a considerable disparity exists between their re- 
spective approaches to mythology. Shelley uses myth as a frame 
of reference to give dramatic form to his abstractions; Keats em- 
ploys it as a stimulus to his fancy, or as a quarry whence he ex- 
tracts rough blocks of incident, chipping and cutting them to the 
needs of his narrative. Thus in the two poems here analyzed, Keats 
stands far lower than Shelley. We may tentatively accept Hunger- 
ford’s contention that in Hyperion Keats projected an epic treat- 
ment of the Progress of Poesy theme, with Titanic protagonists 
symbolic of the several Ages of Poetry. As they stand, however, 
both this poem and Endymion are relatively formless narratives 
moving on a single plane. Prometheus Unbound and Adonais, de- 
spite manifest faults, have both form and the additional virtue of 
being interpretable on at least two levels of meaning. Hungerford 
does real service in showing for the first time the incidence of the 
Theseus and Ariadne legend in Endymion, and in showing how 
Shelley reworked the Venus-Adonis story in Adonais. In general 
I think that he overestimates the extent of Keats’s classical learn- 
ing, while underestimating, or at least underdemonstrating, that of 
Shelley. The only thing lacking to make his analysis of Adonais the 
best to date is a fuller examination of Platonic influence in this 
poem, with special reference to the dialogue on love in the Sym- 
posium. 

The labyrinthine nature of Mr. Hungerford’s problem invites 
error. Like all explorers who emerge into daylight after arduous 
journeys along the shores of darkness, he is likely to be troubled 
with blind spots. I select two examples. One occurs in his discus- 
sion of Endymion’s subterranean wanderings (II, 215 ff.), where 
he attempts to establish the glen of Corycium as a likely prototype 
of Keats’s cavern. Mr. Hungerford argues as follows: “Keats .. . 
calls [the cavern] a ‘vast antre.’ The word is a very unusual one in 
English, but it might easily have been suggested by . . . antrum, 
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the word which Strabo and Solinus use to describe the inner cavern 
of Corycium.” The phrase is perhaps “very unusual in English” 
unless, like Keats, one recalls the first act of Othello, where the 
Moor in a famous display of eloquence describes his own peregrina- 
tions among “antres vast and deserts idle.” The second example 
leaves more room for argument. Hungerford cites three lines from 
Marino’s L’Adone (“L’Aurora intanto che dal suo balcona, etc.”) 
as the probable original of Shelley’s Adonais (XIV), “Morning 
sought her eastern watch-tower.” The argument is that Shelley’s 
eastern watch-tower is a literal translation of Marino’s balcona, 
which in early Italian often meant “East” or “window of heaven.” 
He does not find that balcona means watch-tower except possibly 
in the Arabic form bala: “look-out place.” But in L’Allegro (42-43) 
the matutinal lark startles Night “from his watch-towre in the 
skies.” Hungerford has twice preferred a relatively obscure foreign 
source to a well-known English one. 

Such momentary blindness is venial; deafness to the rhythm 
of good prose is less excusable. Out of deference to the value of 
Mr. Hungerford’s discoveries, I omit examples of the infelicitous 
and repetitive sentences with which the book is crowded. The at- 
tempt to be clear at all costs bankrupts the prose. I am genuinely 
sorry that the author should have chosen to carry his valuable 
freight in so cumbersome a vehicle. I regret also that he lightened 
his load by throwing out footnotes and all other critical parapher- 
nalia except a good bibliography and an index. 


CarLos BAKER 
Princeton University 


Voltaire and Madame du Chéatelet. By Ira O. Wane. Princeton 
University Press, 1941. (Princeton Publications in Romance 
Languages.) Pp. xiii + 241. $3.00. 


This handsome volume adds an important chapter to the series 
in which Mr. Wade investigates the circulation of deistic ideas in 
the intellectual milieux of eighteenth-century France. A discus- 
sion of the intense activity of Mme du Chatelet and her friends is 
of course somewhat overdue, but now that it has come, it is thor- 
ough, within the limits to be indicated later, and the results are 
significant. Whatever Voltaire’s printed books of the years 1733-49 
may shew, Mr. Wade has demonstrated by a judicious use of avail- 
able manuscripts that these years were not so sterile philosophically 
as some of the historians have said, and he has accompanied this 
study of the ideas with a full working out of the probable manner 
of collaboration of his two chief personages. 
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A preliminary chapter surveys the intellectual atmosphere at 
Cirey. Based on a variety of documents, the correspondence of 
Voltaire, and different publications and manuscripts of the period, 
in it Mr. Wade presents a number of important suggestions: that 
the text “De la Liberté” printed in the anonymous volume Nouvelles 
Libertés de Penser of 1743 may perhaps be attributed to Mme du 
Chatelet ; that the discovery of a preface and translation of the 
Fable of the Bees, dated 1735 in her hand at Leningrad, makes it 
probable that Voltaire had some knowledge of de Mandeville be- 
fore he wrote Le Mondain. More important perhaps is his destruc- 
tion of the prevalent assumptions that Voltaire was “literary” up to 
1750 and “philosophic” thereafter ; that it was his sojourn at Berlin 
that brought out his impious philosophizing; and that he became 
systematically critical of the Bible only after he had settled at 
Ferney. These last-mentioned results of Mr. Wade’s research 
achieve complete expression only in the later chapters of his work, 
but the arguments that will tend in this direction are apparent from 
the beginning. It is a reasonable statement of Voltaire’s state of 
mind that we find in these preliminary pages, with a balanced ac- 
count of the influence of the past in France as well as in England, 
the contemporary atmosphere, and the significance of the originality 
of the Cirey group itself. 


The central part of the book consists of a discussion of an ex- 
tensive document attributed to Mme du Chatelet, the Examen de la 
Genése, of which a manuscript copy may be seen at the library 
at Troyes. This ill-digested arsenal of witticisms at the expense 
of the Hebrew account of creation and subsequent events seems to 
shed some light on the life at Cirey, and to shade the customary 
view of the activities there. It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
eighteenth century found it impossible to contemplate the publica- 
tion of the document: Mr. Wade had at one moment some thought 
of asking the twentieth to swallow what our ancestors obviously 
could not stomach, but happily he has contented himself with some 
sixty pages of summary, in which the attitude of the authors is 
characterized, and the nature of the comments on each of the 
books of the Bible set forth. From what we read of it here, in the 
scattered quotations in the text, and in the appendix, we may judge 
that Mr. Wade is right in saying that the Examen is out of tone 
with the biblical scholarship of today. One is inclined to suggest 
further that it was out of tone with that of its own day, for surely 
Richard Simon reads more judiciously than what we find quoted 
here, and one imagines that the learned hebraists and exegetists cited 
were not so laboriously stupid in their comments. The savants of 
the early eighteenth century may not have been critical of the his- 
tory they found in the scriptures; not all of them were like Isaac 
Vossius, who “believed anything, so it was not in the Bible.” But 
at least they did credit that Book with being serious, a monument 
of the past, and deserving of respectful understanding. The author 
of the Examen (fortunately Mr. Wade does not regard the text 
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as by Voltaire) indulges in much verbal irrelevancy, with small wit 
to relieve the arid waste of rationalization; makes slight effort to 
see the reality symbolized by the words discussed; and shows less 
sense of the historical and geographical differences than do most of 
the really progressive spirits of that age. 

Thus Mr. Wade has two strikes against him, so to speak, in 
undertaking this book: he has an important misconception to cor- 
rect, and only the least impressive documents to do it with. For- 
tunately for Voltairean studies he has never been content with the 
showy kind of scholarship common enough in eighteenth-century 
research. His is a serious and important purpose; and he succeeds 
in giving us a book which all who would hereafter undertake the 
story of Voltaire’s mind will have to reckon with. It may now be re- 
garded as certain that Voltaire was interested in matters of exegesis 
and biblical criticism before he went to Potsdam, and that such 
works as La Bible enfin expliquée and the Sermon des cinquante 
have their origin, if not their final form, in the years of studious 
retreat at Cirey. 

No book of this kind can be quite devoid of points for critical 
discussion ; in fact it is an indication of its strength that so many 
are suggested. Some may find that the line between the strictly 
orthodox and the rest is not always clearly drawn. After the modest 
disclaimers of the preface, one is not entitled to expect a critical 
discussion of the religious controversies of the age; but one may 
still look for some proof of the orthodoxy of Pascal and Richard 
Simon, listed on p. 127 with “Hardouin, . . . Houtteville, and espe- 
cially Dom Calmet,” as authors of “orthodox treatises influential 
in the period 1730-50.” One could further ask what treatises are 
thus referred to, for the bibliography offers us no help. Hardouin 
is mentioned again on p. 124, with no reference to a text by him. 
Nor is any proof adduced that Pascal was “influential” at this time. 
That Voltaire had read him and was to some extent haunted by him 
is well enough known, but the adjective was hardly justified, even 
though the passage of three quarters of a century might soften the 
outlines of old controversies so that the Jansenist could be thought 
orthodox in 1740. And although Richard Simon is mentioned from 
time to time in the volume, it is never specifically; the extent and 
nature of his influence is not defined, nor is his position as regards 
the interpretation of the Bible made clear. Simon’s importance for 
the eighteenth century in France should be taken up by some one 
for our mutual benefit ; the first of the higher critics is worthy of a 
place among the fathers of the antibiblical movement and there- 
fore in the history of ideas in France. 

As one might expect, the dramatic activity of Cirey is spoken 
of with some frequency in these pages; unfortunately not always 
with the authority found in other matters. What comments there 
are suggest the traditional view that Voltaire’s activity in this field 
is mainly derivative, coming from the French classics, Shakespeare, 
Destouches, de la Chaussée, and Crébillon; yet it should be pointed 
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out that at the beginning of the period under survey, Voltaire had 
been actively engaged in playwriting for fourteen years or more, and 
had two or three important components of the Paris repertory to 
his credit. From the period itself come those most effective and 
characteristic plays, Alzire, Mérope, Mahomet, and the influences 
of the period are still to be seen in Oreste and L’Orphelin de la 
Chine, written later. None of these plays can be called Shake- 
spearean ; they owe little to the contemporary stage, whether English, 
Italian or French, as had his earlier Brutus, Mariamne, Zaire, and 
La Mort de César. In each of them the dominant spirit is that of 
Voltaire himself, at his most thoughtful and serious, brooding over 
the harm that man can do to man in the interests of an over- 
whelming irrational loyalty. The history of Voltaire’s theatre needs 
weaving into such books as this; scholars can learn much from the 
study of Voltaire’s successive efforts to lend the substance of stage 
presentation to his interpretation of human motive in history. 

One may perhaps be excused expression of some dissatisfac- 
tion with the apparatus offered with this valuable book. One might 
legitimately expect an extract long enough to give the flavor of the 
Examen de la Genése: although characterized by Mr. Wade as “in- 
teresting,” “interspersed with wit and irony,” “neither reverent nor 
tolerant but extremely witty,” “with a verve almost equal to that of 
Voltaire,” there is little but his word for it to justify the commenis. 
And one may not unjustly question the nature of the material pre- 
sented in the appendices; for instance, on p. 211 appears a list of 
some twenty works cited “anonymously” in the Voltaire corre- 
spondence of the Cirey period. Among them are listed the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, the Histoire and the Mémoires of the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences, books which can not properly be described as 
anonymous either to us or to Voltaire and his correspondents. And 
there are others; the London Magazine, the Mercure. The interest 
in the anonymity of a nameless book surely lies rather in the fact 
that its author was not known to Voltaire; the fact that he is not 
enough interested either to state or query its authorship hardly 
justifies a modern scholar’s listing such a title under this rubric. 
More interesting, and more important, would be a list of titles men- 
tioned in the letters whose authorship was then in doubt and actively 
questioned, whether or not the point has been settled since. 

Further help in the reading of the book might have been given 
by the provision of a chronological table, indicating the chief events 
in the Cirey circle, important letters, visits, the opening of friendly 
relationships with newcomers, the appearance of significant books, 
deaths, etc. The alphabetical table of books read is of some help, 
but of course shows no development, nor any indication of the 
relative importance of the items mentioned. One might also com- 
ment on the appearance here and there of the jargon too common 
among the professors of French turned author: manuscripts are 
no longer transcribed but “redacted”; they are not to be published 
entire but “integrally”; and the author “controls” his material in- 
stead of checking it. 
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These however are small defects in a book which opens so broad 
a field as this. In emphasizing the continuity of Voltaire’s intellec- 
tual development throughout his long life, Mr. Wade has done us 
a great service, and one can only second his desire to see the period 
more fully explored. We have long since laid aside the catastrophic 
theory of literary history, which posited a new creation at every 
turn in the road of taste; we see, for instance, that the Encyclopédie 
is but the culmination or recapitulation of work that had been going 
on in various quarters for years, and that in turn the movement it 
represents was to develop normally into nineteenth-century posi- 
tivism. Now Mr. Wade has brought his work to the point at which 
we can see a similar process at work in the evolution of the discus- 
sion of the historical background of Christianity. The deep-rooted 
scepticism of the seventeenth-century thinker develops into the 
superficial mockery of the philosophic salon, which imposes in turn 
on the thoughtful a desire for a more natural and positive under- 
standing of the phenomena of faith. In the process the valuable 
element of each stage is retained, the local and temporary sloughed 
off. It was admittedly a long, cruel ordeal that the deists inflicted 
on the law and the prophets; the larger aspects mostly fall outside 
of Mr. Wade’s field of inquiry, but can scarcely be forgotten in 
estimating the value of his work. The final result of deism was of 
course not always apparent to Voltaire, still less to Madame du 
Chatelet, but to us of today there is reason to feel glad that the 
work of the sceptics like Bayle, practical clerics like J. B. Thiers, 
or witty ironists like Voltaire and his associates, could remove the 
unnecessary, harmful and useless trappings from principles left 
more radiantly effective for their very nakedness. 

From a more humble point of view, the value of such a book 
as this lies in the rectification of the patterned balancing of ten- 
dencies that deforms almost every full-length biography of Vol- 
taire. The biographer naturally has found this stirring life with 
its unrelieved polygraphic and propagandistic activity, weak in 
episodes offering the literary delight of romantic contrast. Pimpette 
and Emilie are doomed to be the subjects of warm and amorous 
pages. Human nature’s taste for heroes balanced in strength and 
frailty imposes some of the defects of the conventional novel on 
almost every biography. Mr. Wade has removed the balance that 
never was in the life of Voltaire, but it is relatively certain that the 
next full-length biography will put it back, and that the divine 
Emilie will return once more to her accustomed role as the eternal 
feminine in the life of the universal genius. It may be of course that 
posterity, after having tried to read her works, will agree with 
Saint-Lambert about where her genius lay; certainly Mr. Wade has 
produced small evidence to show that she was the kind of author 
whose works the world will be the worse for losing. 


Harcourt Brown 


Brown University 
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Baudelaire et la Belle aux cheveux d’or. By ALBert FEUILLERAT. 
Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 97. $2.00. 


L’Architecture des “Fleurs du Mal.” By A vpert FEevuILverar. 
Studies by Members of the French Department of Yale Uni- 
versity... Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 221-330. $3.00. 


Professor Feuillerat has made two interesting contributions to 
Baudelairean studies during the past year ; in the first, a little volume 
amusingly bound in pink and blue, he has pieced together the story 
of the mysterious Marie Daubrun, basing it to some extent on 
theatrical records unexplored until now, but also making a very 
skilful use of well-known material. He first recalls the “cycle de 
la femme aux yeux verts” of the Fleurs du Mal, beginning with the 
six poems generally accepted as belonging to Marie Daubrun, L’/r- 
réparable, first called La Belle aux cheveux d’or, Chant d’automne, 
dedicated to “M.D.,” A une Madone, with its play upon the name of 
Marie, Le Poison, Ciel brouillé and Causerie. These, together with 
the numerous poems written by Banville to the actress, give us a 
portrait of her; golden hair with dark shadows, mysterious green 
eyes, a husky voice, a queenly bearing and yet a strangely childlike 
air. On this basis Professor Feuillerat adds to her cycle Le Chat, 
L’ Invitation au voyage and the much-disputed Beau navire. He then 
goes on to trace Marie’s career, from her appearance in the title- 
role of La Belle aux cheveux d’or in 1847 (not, as all previous 
critics have said, in 1853) through the events implied in Baude- 
laire’s famous letter “a Marie,” to the brief liaison begun in 1854 
and broken off by Marie’s desertion of Baudelaire for Banville, 
and the reconciliation in 1859, soon ended by Marie’s departure for 
Nice, again with Banville. Professor Feuillerat makes a completely 
convincing case for the identification of the “Marie” of Baudelaire’s 
letter with Marie Daubrun, and he does an especially neat bit of 
work in connecting Baudelaire’s spasmodic and somewhat puzzling 
interest in the theatre, his flattery of authors, managers and actors, 
with his efforts to advance Marie’s career. 


Another problem is proposed, and solved very ingeniously, by 
Professor Feuillerat. In Baudelaire’s first letter to Madame Saba- 
tier, in 1852, he enclosed the poem, A une Femme trop gaie, the 
tone of which is utterly alien to the respectful, half-timid tone of 


1The volume contains six other studies: “Le Pélerinage de Charle- 
magne: a Baroque Epic,” by Robert C. Bates; “Marin le Roy de Gomber- 
ville: a Biographical Sketch,” by Philip A. Wadsworth; “Remarques sur la 
technique dramatique de Corneille,” by Jean Boorsch; “The Idea of History 
and Progress in Fontenelle and Voltaire,” by H. Linn Edsall; “Joubert and 
Voltaire; a Study in Reaction,” by Paul J. Sturm; “La Plume and French 
Poetry of the ’Nineties,” by William K. Cornell. To cover all of these is 
quite beyond the competence of the present reviewer, and I am leaving them 
to be treated in due time by other reviewers. 
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the letter. One stanza, too, seems quite inapplicable to the severe 
elegance of the Présidente: 

Les retentissantes couleurs 

Dont tu parsémes tes toilettes 

Jettent dans l’esprit des poétes 

L’image d’un ballet de fleurs. 


But in 1846 Marie Daubrun had played the part of the Pansy in the 
Fleurs animées, inspired by Grandville’s famous “ballet de fleurs,” 
and the poem contains several expressions that recur in the poems 
known to have been inspired by her. Professor Feuillerat concludes 
that Baudelaire had written the poem for Marie, but after his letter 
announcing that his was to be a “culte incorporel,” could hardly 
send it to her, and, with his characteristic dislike of letting anything 
he had written go to waste, used it for Madame Sabatier, this time 
disregarding the fact that it was not entirely appropriate to the 
situation. 

Some of Professor Feuillerat’s conclusions do seem to me 
open to question. The “Marie” letter has always been dated 1852; 
he maintains that since it is written from “15 Cité d’Orléans” 
which does not appear in the list of addresses we have for Baude- 
laire from 1850 to 1858 it must belong to an earlier period, 1847-49. 
The argument is hardly convincing; Baudelaire moved so fre- 
quently that it is impossible to be sure that any list of addresses is 
complete. Moreover, the often-noted parallels between the letter 
and the poems addressed to Madame Sabatier would suggest that the 
letter was fairly fresh in Baudelaire’s mind when he wrote the 
poems. And if, as Professor Feuillerat suggests, Baudelaire turned 
to Madame Sabatier as a substitute for Marie, a shorter lapse of 
time between the letter to Marie and the first letter to Madame 
Sabatier would seem more plausible. However, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to date the letter with any certainty. 

The chronology of Baudelaire’s relations with Marie and with 
Madanie Sabatier is very skilfully worked out, and if, as Professor 
Feuillerat tacitly assumes, the letters we have from Baudelaire to 
Madame Sabatier are all he wrote to her, one can hardly quarrel 
with his conclusion that Marie Daubrun “prit possession du coeur 
de Baudelaire plus solidement que n’importe quelle autre femme, 
Jeanne Duval exceptée” (p. 79). The statement is perhaps too 
categoric; but Professor Feuillerat has certainly shown that Marie 
Daubrun played a much larger part in Baudelaire’s life than has 
previously been supposed. He yields at times to the temptation of 
making his alluring jigsaw puzzle fit together almost too perfectly, 
ignoring the lost and broken pieces. But even while quibbling over 
details one admires the ingenuity and skill with which he has 
brought out of the shadows the hitherto obscure and enigmatic 
figure of “M.D.” 

Professor Feuillerat’s second study, in some ways very closely 
connected with the previous one, is a re-consideration of that 
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perennially fascinating subject, the “architecture” of the Fleurs du 
Mal, which has intrigued many a critic since Barbey d’Aurevilly, in 
his article on the volume, coined the phrase, “architecture secréte.” 
The first attempt at analyzing this architecture was made by Prince 
Ourosoff in 1896, in the Tombeau de Baudelaire, and more detailed 
studies have been made by L.-F. Benedetto* and Marcel-A. Ruff.* 

These studies seem unsatisfactory to Professor Feuillerat for 
several reasons: that they are based on preconceived ideas of the 
structure of the volume; that they are too general; and that they 
all neglect the first edition. “Il faut done reprendre le travail de 
bout en bout et en sens inverse. Si nous voulons obtenir des 
résultats solides et complets, nous devrons, évitant toute idée pré- 
congue sur la composition du livre, partir du texte méme, analyser 
le sens de chaque piéce . . . et voir comment ces piéces se raccordent 
les unes aux autres pour former un développement logique et con- 
tinu” (p. 223). This development must then be followed through 
the successive editions. 

The differences between the editions of 1857 and 1861, both in 
architectural pattern and in general tone, are admirably brought out. 
Professor Feuillerat does seem to me to exaggerate somewhat when 
he refers to “le ton d’agressive vitalité qui caractérise la premiére 
édition” (p. 330), but as a whole this is to my mind the most valuable 
part of his study. In other respects his approach to the problem 
does not seem to me to differ fundamentally from that of his prede- 
cessors, and what I shall have to say about the problems and dan- 
gers of the whole conception of an “architecture” applies in large 
measure to all studies of the question. One of the dangers is in- 
deed made more obvious by Professor Feuillerat’s very detailed 
method, which leads him to paraphrase and analyze each individual 
poem, and thus too often to forget, it seems to me, that he is deal- 
ing with poetry. His architecture is based almost exclusively on 
the meanings of the poems, as his very choice of words shows: 
“analyser le sens de chaque piéce,” “un développement logique et 
continu,” and finally, “Cette distribution en chapitres a été menée 
avec une fermeté logique dans |’enchainement des idées dont |’esprit 
le mieux exercé aux démonstrations philosophiques pourrait se mon- 
trer fier, et avec un soin de graduer I|’intérét d’un bout a I’autre, non 
seulement dans la marche générale du développement, mais méme 
a l’intérieur de la moindre subdivision du sujet” (p. 288). One has 
an uneasy feeling that poetry has been sacrificed to logic. 

A similar danger is the tendency to relate architecture too 
closely to biography, to assume that Baudelaire made groups of 
poems “représentant autant de faces de son expérience” (p. 224) ; in 
a word, to work on the raw materials of poetry rather than on the 


2“L’Architecture des Fleurs du Mal,” Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische 
Sprache und Literatur (1912), pp. 18-70. 

8“Sur l’Architecture des Fleurs du Mal,’ Revue d’Histoire Littéraire 
(1930), pp. 51-69, 393-402. 
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poems into which they are transformed. Thus the insistence on 
associating the different cycles with specific women, the endless 
discussions on the “attribution” of certain poems, seem to me to 
be over-emphasized, and to betray some misunderstanding of the 
nature of poetry. I do not deny the interest of such investigations, 
nor the light they shed on the ways of the poetic imagination; in- 
deed I have been tempted by Professor Feuillerat’s very clever bit 
of detective work on A Celle qui est trop gaie to take a hand in the 
game myself, and examine the whole Madame Sabatier cycle more 
closely. This cycle has been considered as sacrosanct, largely on the 
authority of Baudelaire himself, who wrote to Madame Sabatier, 
when sending her the first edition of the Fleurs du Mal: “Tous les 
vers compris entre la page 84 et la page 105 vous appartiennent.” 
Professor Feuillerat writes: “i’amour évoqué dans le cycle de Mme 
Sabatier ne ressemble en rien a l’amour éprouvé pour Jeanne Duval. 
Sauf dans A Celle qui est trop gaie (et l’on soupconne la raison de 
cette exception) les sens ne jouent ici aucun role. C’est une adora- 
tion respectueuse, chaste, spirituelle” (p. 251). This applies per- 
fectly to the five poems which Baudelaire sent to Madame Sabatier 
in his letters of 1853 and 1854, and perhaps to Harmonie du soir 
as well. But the two remaining poems of the cycle raise doubts in 
my mind. Tout entiére seems decidedly more fleshly than spiritual, 
and in Le Flacon the epithets of aimable pestilence, cher poison, 
seem very far from the ange plein de bouté, aimable et douce femme, 
chére Déesse, of the poems sent to Madame Sabatier. The poem 
seems much closer in tone to Le Poison, which immediately follows, 
and which has been generally accepted as the first poem of the 
Marie Daubrun cycle. Now Tout entiére, Harmonie du soir and 
Le Flacon were not sent to Madame Sabatier, so far as we know; 
they appeared for the first time in a group of poems published in the 
Revue Frangaise on April 20, 1857. Tout entiére is indeed men- 
tioned in the letter from Baudelaire to Madame Sabatier, written 
on the eve of his trial, which I have already quoted: “Croiriez-vous 
que les misérables . . . ont osé incriminer, entre autres morceaux, 
deux des piéces composées pour ma chere idole (Tout entiére et 
A Celle qui est trop gaie) ?”’ One would hardly expect to find poems 
from the category described by Professor Feuillerat among those 
singled out for special attack by the prosecution. 

Professor Feuillerat has noted that there is a complete break, 
so far as we know, in the correspondence between Baudelaire and 
Madame Sabatier, from May 8, 1854, to August 18, 1857, which 
he explains by the liaison between Baudelaire and Marie Daubrun 
begun in 1854. If, as the date of publication suggests, the three 
Revue Francaise poems were written during this period, they may 
well have been inspired by Marie Daubrun, and reflect just this pe- 
riod of brief enjoyment and swift disillusionment. We may, I think, 
take Baudelaire’s categoric statement to Madame Sabatier with a 
grain of salt; he was writing to ask her help in his impending trial, 
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and the letter is not lacking in subtle flattery. He may well have 
wished to add to the group of poems with which she was already 
familiar, and, fresh from the sting of Marie’s desertion, would 
certainly have felt no scruples at borrowing any poems not too 
obviousiy earmarked for her. One might even wonder whether 
their tone encouraged Madame Sabatier to make the unfortunate 
move which was to disillusion Baudelaire so completely. But all 
this, beyond the initial discrepancy in tone within the cycle, is very 
much a matter of conjecture, and not, to my mind, of major im- 
portance. I do think, however, that it indicates the advisability 
of a certain amount of caution in building up an architectural 
structure on specific attributions, which may well be upset. 

This reducing of poetry to prose, this building up of a logical 
structure, this over-emphasis on biographical background, seem to 
me faults common to all the studies of the architecture of the Fleurs 
du Mal. I am tempted to think that Barbey d’Aurevilly did his 
successors an ill service by his choice of the word architecture, 
which suggests a planned and rigid structure. Professor Feuillerat, 
like his predecessors, does not fail to observe that it is indeed an 
a posteriori architecture, that the greater number of the poems were 
written before the plan was evolved ; but he does not seem to realize 
the implications of this fact. The poems are independent units, 
whose value may be brought out and heightened by the order in 
which they are arranged, but which are not dependent on it. Any 
such arrangement must be arbitrary to some extent; certain poems 
group themselves naturally, almost inevitably, others must be fitted 
in as best they can. I doubt too whether the arrangement is based 
as exclusively on content as has been thought; in many cases a 
likeness or contrast in form, a verbal echo from one poem to an- 
other, seems a more satisfactory explanation for the position of 
certain poems. 

Baudelaire’s own words do not seem to indicate any such rigid 
pattern as has been worked out; he writes of there being un ordre, 
une suite, in the volume, and his letter to Vigny, accompanying the 
second edition, says: “Le seul éloge que je sollicite pour ce livre 
est qu’on reconnaisse qu’il n’est pas un pur album et qu’il a un com- 
mencement et une fin. Tous les poémes nouveaux ont été faits pour 
étre adaptés a un cadre singulier que j’avais choisi.”” An order, a 
beginning and an end: no reader of the Fleurs du Mal will deny 
that. But at the end one has the impression of a more living, moving 
order than any “architecture” could be. One has not watched the 
piling up of a formal and intricate structure; one has followed a 
restless, storm-tossed voyage 


Au fond de I’Inconnu pour trouver du nouveau! 


MarGarRET GILMAN 
Bryn Mawr College 
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Lope de Rueda’s Comedia de “Los Engaitados.” An Edition. By 
EpMUND VILLELA DE Cuasca. Private edition, distributed by 
the University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, 1941. Pp. iv + 
192. 


This dissertation begins with a discussion of the date of com- 
position of Los Engatiados, which is not too definitely set as 1537 
or 1538, using topical references as a basis. Two other fundamental 
problems are treated: alterations caused by censorship and revision, 
and the type of audience before which Lope de Rueda’s companies 
performed. There is in addition a detailed analytical study of the 
action, characterization, and style of Los Engafiados and of its 
Italian source, Gl’ /ngannati, with comments on the respective com- 
edy levels, an estimate of both plays, and the literary fortunes of 
Gl’ Ingannati. Textual problems are dealt with in a bibliographical 
note which also presents a filiation of the two early editions of Los 
Engawiados, the Princeps (Valencia, 1567) and the Seville edition 
(1576). The edition of the text given in the dissertation is based on 
the Princeps, but this is carefully collated with the Seville edition 
and the four modern editions of Moratin, Bohl de Faber (first 
scene only), Fuensanta del Valle and Cotarelo. Thirty pages of 
notes, a bibliography and a glossarial index complete the study. 

A painstaking work of this type will be appreciated by spe- 
cialists in the field of sixteenth-century Spanish drama. But it will 
also prove of interest to the general student of Spanish literature for 
it shows better than any comments made in histories of literature 
how much the Spanish drama of this period owes to Italian litera- 
ture and how these plays underwent fundamental changes when 
transferred from the elite circles of Italy to the unsophisticated 
audiences in the plazas of Spanish towns. 

The lithograph process was used in printing this volume, the 
copy apparently being made from silk ribbons instead of the more 
satisfactory carbon paper ribbons. The result is a format that 
leaves much to be desired. Since this process does not allow for 
easy correction of errors and misprints, it would seem feasible to 
have included a list of errata. These are not many, being chiefly 
typographical and incorrect syllabication, but a few cases of evi- 
dently erroneous readings appear. These are estimarla for estimaria 
(p. 99, line 102), me for mi (p. 143, line 53) and se no ha for se 
nos ha (p. 146, line 114). A note on the é form of direct address 
might also have been included with its first appearance in the text. 


Wix.1aM E. WILson 


University of Washington 
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The Poetry of Jorge Guillén, Including Some Translations. By 
Frances Avery PLEAK, with an Introduction by AmEriIco 
Castro. Princeton University Press, 1942. Pp. xxiv + 114. 


$2.50. 


The first phase of Modernism in Spanish poetry of the last 
fifty years faded out in the early years of the present century. 
Fairly uniform because of the generally accepted leadership of 
Rubén Dario, this first phase gave way to a second in which uni- 
formity is notably absent; indeed, so different are the new types 
that if they are still to be classified as Modernistic, they might better 
be considered as facets rather than as a single phase. In Spanish 
America the more vigorous poets veered away from the pure art 
and narrow estheticism of the early Modernists and sought a closer 
contact with the actualities of life through the use of racial and 
national themes; taking their material from life in all its aspects 
and relations, and particularly life in the New World, they became 
known as Mondonovistas. In Spain the main tendency of Modern- 
ism continued in the same general direction ; Modernism has become 
Ultramodernism, with a new leader to take the place of the great 
Spanish-American, a Spaniard of Spain, Juan Ramon Jiménez. 
Among his most notable followers, and the outstanding Spanish 
Ultraist, is the poet presented in the book under review. 

The importance of Jorge Guillén in contemporary Spanish 
literature justifies the extensive study that Miss Pleak has made of 
his poetry; presenting him as she does in relation to the whole 
Vanguardist movement, her study serves also as an excellent in- 
troduction to the most significant poetry produced in Spain during 
the last two decades. The book is divided into six sections of vary- 
ing length: Introduction, an exquisite essay by Américo Castro in 
his best vein; Sources of Guillén’s Poetry; Poetic Reality; Guil- 
lén and the Critics; Translations; Bibliography. 

In her study of Guillén’s poetry Miss Pleak compares his 
theory and technique with those of Luis Géngora, Juan Ramon 
Jiménez and Paul Valéry. The second of these, the dominant figure 
in contemporary Spanish poetry, enjoys the willing allegiance of 
Guillén, as well as that of all the best of the younger poets; in her 
comparison of the artistic motivation of master and disciple, she 
tips the scales in favor of the disciple, a conclusion that the manv 
admirers of Juan Ramon might not be willing to accept. As for 
Paul Valéry, his influence is apparent and has been frequently 
acknowledged by the Spanish poet. The section treating of the in- 
fluence of Gongora is of special interest because of its relation to 
the broader question of the influence of the great cultista of the 
seventeenth century upon all the Modernista poets. 

The celebration in 1927 of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Gongora has resulted in the publication of scores of 
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books and articles that attest a new and profound interest in the 
chief exponent of culteranismo. Vanguardist critics and poets have 
rediscovered in him the great precursor. To them he is the most 
misunderstood and maligned of Spanish poets; his obscurities, in- 
sincerity and affectations are such only to the uninitiated, the preju- 
diced, the conventional and low-browed. “Appreciation of Gongora 
or the new poets requires a specialized background of learning and 
an understanding of technique” (p. 5). “Comprehension of both 
Goéngora and the new art demands intense intellectual labor on the 
part of the reader as well as the application of much imagination” 
(p. 7). If we add to these prerequisites for the understanding of 
Gongora and the new poets the faculty of poetic intuition, it is 
quite apparent that such poetry can appeal only to a very limited 
number of readers. 

Guillén shows his indebtedness to Gongora in his conception of 
the function of poetry in general; in his method of extracting from 
reality its purest poetic essence he is entirely original. There is in 
his poetry none of the lavish embellishment, the digressive, decora- 
tive devices of the chief exponent of the Baroque tendencies of three 
hundred years ago. “Guillén’s treatment of syntax is terse, precise, 


economical, simple, bare to the point of nudity. . . . Whole sen- 
tences are suggested by a single word. ... His style is compressed, 


his words of the greatest precision; but beneath his clearly defined 
profiles there is a dynamic force that gives great intensity to the 
narrow circle of his artistic landscape” (p. 10). 

In Chapter II Miss Pleak analyzes the poetic art of Guillén 
from several points of view: Reality and Things ; Concept of Time; 
Relation of Mass and Space; Light and Atmosphere; Nature; Style. 
Her exposition of his ideology and poetic technique should be help- 
ful to those who are capable of understanding ultraist poetry, a kind 
of poetry that receives its artistic impulse from the realities of the 
external world but that preserves in the finished product only the 
mental and spiritual realities of the individual poet; a kind of 
poetry that, in its search for the poetic essence of reality, eliminates 
from reality and emotion all that has usually been considered the 
very substance of poetry. Pure poetry, extracted from external 
reality by the processes of pure intelligence, can be understood and 
enjoyed only by those possessing intellectual alertness and artistic 
intuition. The reader of average intelligence who expects to under- 
stand such poetry at the first casual reading will not get much en- 
couragement from this book; and he may find it as difficult to 
understand as the poetry of which it treats. 

Chapter III comments upon the reception given to Jorge Guil- 
lén by literary critics: numerous quotations from their writings 
bear witness to the important place that he holds among the younger 
poets of Spain. They bear witness to the fact that those who under- 
stand him, whether by concentrated mental effort or by spiritual 
intuition, find in his poetry some of the best examples of pure 
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poetry; also, that poems created with intellectual coldness and im- 
passivity may be themselves suffused with deep emotion. 

Translations are used freely by Miss Pleak for illustrative 
purposes throughout her exposition of Guillén’s poetic theory and 
technique; other translations are given without comment on pages 
89 to 105. Presented in free verse that too often is really prose in 
the form of poetry, these translations are not entirely satisfactory. 
They do express the meaning of the original with adequate accuracy 
and fluency; but since many of Guillén’s poems were constructed 
with fine metrical skill, in accordance with the best Spanish traditions 
of versification, a translation in free verse cannot give the full ar- 
tistic beauty of the originals. Rhythm and rhyme may not be of 
the utmost importance in a poet of intellectual appeal and Guillén 
wrote some of his poems in free verse; but surely his sonnets, 
décimas, and other poems in conventional forms of versification 
should appear in corresponding English verse. Let the reader form 
his own opinion of the adequacy of the translation of the following 
décima. Note that the original poem is composed of ten octosyllabic 
lines, arranged according to the rhyme-scheme of the traditional 
décima; the English translation retains neither of these essential 
characteristics. 


La Rosa The Rose 

Yo vi la rosa; clausura I saw the rose; first 
primera de la armonia, Cloister of harmony, 
tranquilamente futura. Tranquilly future. 
Su perfeccién sin porfia Its undisputed perfection 
serenaba al ruisefior, Appeased the nightingale, 
cruel en el esplendor Cruel in the spiral 
espiral del gorgorito. Splendor of his little throat. 
Y al aire cifidé el espacio And space encircled the air 
con plenitud de palacio, With palatial plenitude, 
y fué ya imposible el grito. And the cry was now impossible. 


A substantial bibliography of books and articles treating of 
contemporary poets and tendencies in Spain fills the last five and a 
half pages of the book. 

Georce W. Umpnrey 
University of Washington 
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Concluding Unscientific Postscript. By S. KieRKEGAARD. Trans- 
lated from the Danish, by Davin F. Swenson and WALTER 
Lowrie. Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. xxi + 579. 
$6.00. 


All but one-sixth of Kierkegaard’s Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript had been translated by Professor Swenson at the time 
of his death in 1940. Swenson believed that the Philosophical Frag- 
ments and the Postscript were Kierkegaard’s most important philo- 
sophical works. Swenson’s translation was completed after his 
death and provided with introduction and notes by the indefatigable 
Walter Lowrie, who only a short time ago published his transla- 
tion of the Stages on Life’s Way, and a number of other of the 
smaller writings. In the Concluding Unscientific Postscript Kierke- 
gaard comes down out of the clouds of the ironical presentations 
and informs his readers how he arrived at his irrational position. 

What Kierkegaard sets out to do in the Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript is to justify philosophically and historically his own re- 
pudiation of philosophy and history. It may not be entirely unjust 
to characterize Kierkegaard’s fundamental philosophical position 
as one which endeavors to relate or to equate the vagaries and the 
uncertainties of the present with the vagaries and uncertainties of 
ancient myths. The indirect teachings in the poetic works treat of 
his three categories: the aesthetic, the ethical, and the religious, all 
of which are always subjective. 

In the Concluding Unscientific Postscript — by “unscientific” 
he means that he is not “professorial” or “scholarly,” implying, of 
course, that he is far superior to the professors—Kierkegaard en- 
ables the scholarly reader or the professor to arrive at a clue to his 
philosophy of history. In other words, he comes down to men and 
cases. In order to appear very objective he devotes considerable 
space to Lessing. He is very much impressed by Lessing’s unwill- 
ingness to commit himseli on his final philosophy. He alludes to 
the well known quarrel between Jacobi and the Berlin Rationalists. 
Jacobi insisted that Lessing had one day confessed to him that he 
was a pantheist; this was news to the Rationalists. Either Jacobi 
lied or Lessing had “held out on them.” Kierkegaard, of course, 
accepts Jacobi’s account, and takes a great delight in Lessing’s se- 
cretiveness, drawing significant lessons from it 

Kierkegaard also singles out passages like the following, from 
Lessing, “Casual historical truths can never become the proof for 


necessary truths of reason.” Lessing, as is well known, followed 
Spinoza in the position that tales of miracles could never be used 
by a reasonable man as a foundation for religious or moral belief, 
a point of view which all idealists and transcendentalists came later 
to accept. Kierkegaard does not seem to understand that he is 
here confusing several contradictory elements. There is the great 
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difference between scepticism toward myth and scepticism toward 
historical fact. The extensive historical researches in which Les- 
sing engaged during so many years of his life invalidate anything 
which Kierkegaard may say to indicate a kinship between him- 
self and Lessing. There is in the strictly philosophical writings of 
Kierkegaard a smart-aleck attitude. Beneath the humble self- 
depreciating surface there emerges constantly an almost incredible 
arrogance and conceit. An interesting sample of this may be found 
in the Journals in the acount of his conversations with the King of 
Denmark, or in what he says about Frederika Bremer’s visit to 
Copenhagen. He adopts and embraces Lessing as a fellow in arms, 
but he fails to state that Lessing, speaking of “historical truths” had 
in mind the kind of thing which Kierkegaard regarded as historical 
fact, but which Lessing rejected as such. For instance, Lessing 
insisted that an intelligent man would not base his belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul on what he regarded as a myth, namely the 
Resurrection of Jesus. 

The Fragments and the Concluding Unscientific Postscript 
may be regarded as an attempt to establish philosophically the tran- 
scendental Platonic position. As such, it is significant and will 
probably make a contribution to the continuation and the spread of 
philosophical and moral confusion in the humanistic and academic 
world. 

J. H. Groru 
Eastern Washington College of Education 
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